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Fortnightly  Review. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 

In  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  dis¬ 
course  generally  intelligible,  I  have 
translated  the  term  “Protoplasm,” 
which  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  by 
the  words  “  the  physical  basis  of  life.” 
I  suppose  that,  to  many,  the  idea  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  basis, 
or  matter,  of  life  may  be  novel,— so 
widely  spread  is  the  conception  of  life 
as  a  something  tvhich  works  through 
matter,  but  is  independent  of  it;  and 
even  those  who  are  aware  that  matter 
and  life  are  inseparably  connected  may 
not  be  prepared  for  the  conclusion 
plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase,  “  the 
physical  basis  or  matter  of  life,”  that 
there  is  some  one  kind  of  matter' which 
is  common  to  all  living  beings,  and  that 
their  endless  diversities  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  physical,  as  well  as  an  ideal 
unity.  In  fact,  when  first  apprehended, 
such  a  doctrine  as  this  appears  almost 
shocking  to  common  sense. 
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What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  ob¬ 
viously  different  from  one  another  in 
faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance  thaji 
the  various  kinds  of  living  beings? 
What  community  of  faculty  can  there 
be  between  the  brightly  colored  lichen, 
which  so  nearly  resembles  a  mere  mi¬ 
neral  incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  on 
which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to 
whom  it  is  instinct  with  beauty,  or  the 
botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  know¬ 
ledge  ? 

Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fun¬ 
gus, — a  mere  infinitesimal  ovoid  par¬ 
ticle,  which  finds  space  and  duration 
enough  to  multiply  into  countless  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  body  of  a  living  fly ;  and 
then  of  the  wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  flower  and  fruit,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and 
the  giant-pine  of  California,  towering  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral  spire,  or 
the  Indian  fig,  which  covers  acres  with 
its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around 
its  vast  circumference  ?  Or,  turning  to 
the  other  half  of  the  world  of  life,  pic¬ 
ture  to  yourselves  the  great  Finner 
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whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or 
have  lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  of  bone,  muscle,  and  blubber, 
with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which 
the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dockyard 
would  founder  hopelessly ;  and  contrast 
him  with  the  invisible  animalcules — 
mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes  of 
which  could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  angels  of  the  schoolmen  could,  in 
imagination.  With  these  images  before 
your  minds,  you  may  well  ask  what 
community  of  form,  or  structure,  is 
there  between  the  animalcule  and  the 
whale;  or  between  the  fungus  and  the 
lig-tree?  And  a  fortiori^  between  all 
four? 

Finally,  if  we  regard  substance,  or 
material  composition,  what  hidden  bond 
can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl 
wears  in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which 
courses  through  her  youthful  veins ;  or, 
what  is  there  in  common  between  the 
dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or 
the  strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise,  and 
those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which 
may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the 
waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain 
away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which 
raises  them  out  of  their  elements? 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think, 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  pon¬ 
ders,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  single  physical  basis  of  life 
underlying  all  the  diversities  of  vital 
existence;  but  I  propose  to  demonstrate 
to  you  that,  notwithstanding  these  ap¬ 
parent  difficulties,  a  threefold  unity, — 
namely,  a  unity  of  power,  or  faculty,  a 
unity  of  form,  and  a  unity  of  substantial 
composition, — does  pervade  the  whole 
living  w’orld. 

No  very  abstruse  argumentation  is 
needed,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  that 
the  powers,  or  faculties,  of  all  kinds  of 
living  matter,  diverse  as  they  may  be  in 
degree,  are  substantially  similar  in  kind. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all 
the  powers  of  mankind  into  the  well- 
known  epigram : 

“  Warunn  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit?  Es 
will  sich  eroaliren 

Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  n&hren  so  gut  es  Termag. 
****•• 
Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stell’  er  sich  wie  er 
anch  will." 

In  physiological  language  this  means, 


that  all  the  multifarious  and  com¬ 
plicated  activities  of  man  are  com¬ 
prehensible  under  three  categories. 
Either  they  are  immediately  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  or  they  efiect  transi¬ 
tory  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  Even 
those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name 
the  higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded 
from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to 
every  one  but  the  subject  of  them,  they 
are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the 
body.  Speech,  gesture,  and  every  other 
form  of  human  action  are,  in  the  long 
run,  resolvable  into  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  muscular  contraction  is  but  a 
transitory  change  in  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  of  a  muscle.  But  the 
scheme  which  is  large  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  the  activities  of  the  highest  form 
of  life  covers  all  those  of  the  lower  crea¬ 
tures.  The  lowest  plant,  or  animalcule, 
feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  its  kind. 
In  addition,  all  animals  manifest  those 
transitory  changes  of  form  which  we 
class  under  irritability  and  contractility; 
and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  when 
the  vegetable  world  is  thoi’ougljly  ex¬ 
plored,  we  shall  find  all  plants  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  powers,  at  one  time  or 
other  of  their  existence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phe¬ 
nomena,  at  once  rare  and  conspicuous, 
as  those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  or  the  stamens  of  the 
barberry,  but  to  much  more  widely 
8j»read,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
subtle  and  hidden,  manifestations  of 
vegetable  coniractility.  You  are  doubt¬ 
less  aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes 
its  stinging  property  to  the  innumerable 
stiff  and  needle-like,  though  exquisitely 
delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface. 
Kach  stinging-needle  tapers  from  a 
broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which, 
though  rounded  at  the  end,  is  of  such 
microscopic  fineness  that  it  readily  pene¬ 
trates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The 
whole  hair  consists  of  a  very  delicate 
outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to 
the  inner  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
semi-fluid  matter,  full  of  innumerable 
granules  of  extrenje  minuteness.  This 
semi-fluid  lining  is  protoplasm,  which 
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thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a  have  suggested  that  they  probably  oc- 
liinpid  liquid,  and  roughly  correspond-  cur,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  in  all 
ing  in  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair  young  vegetable  cells.  If  such  be  the 
which  it  fills.  When  viewed  wdth  a  case,  the  wonderful  noonday  silence  of  a 
sufficiently  high  magnifying  power,  the  tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only  to 
protoplasmic  layer  of  the  nettle  hair  is  the  dulness  of  our  hearing ;  and  could 
seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing  our  ears  catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny 
activity.  Local  contractions  of  the  whole  maelstroms,  as  they  whirl  in  the  innumer- 
thickness  of  its  substance  pass  slowly  able  myriads  of  living  cells  which  con- 
and  gradually  from  point  to  point,  and  stitute  each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned, 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  progressive  as  with  the  roar  of  a  great  city, 
waves,  just  as  the  bending  of  successive  Among  the  lower  plants,  it  is  the 
stalks  of  corn  by  a  breeze  produces  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  that 
apparent  billows  of  a  cornfield.  contractility  should  be  still  more  openly 

But,  in  addition  to  these  movements,  manifested  at  some  periods  of  their 
and  independently  of  them,  the  granules  existence.  .  The  protoplasm  of  Algce,  and 
are  driven,  in  relatively  r.apid  streams.  Fungi  becomes,  under  many  circum- 
through  channels  in  the  protoplasm  stances,  partially,  or  completely,  freed 
which  seem  to  have  a  con  sid  enable  from  its  w’oody  case,  and  exhibits  move- 
amount  of  persistence  Most  commonly,  ments  of  its  whole  mass,  oris  propelled  ^ 
the  currents  in  .adjacent  parts  of  the  by  the  contractility  of  one  or  more 
protoplasm  take  similar  directions ;  and  hair-like  prolongations  of  its  body,  which 
thus  there  is  a  geuer.al  stream  up  one  are  called  vibratile  cilia.  And,  so  far  as 
side  of  the  hair  and  down  the  other,  the  conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  ^ 
But  this  does  not  prevent  the  existence  the  phenomena  of  contractility  h.ave  yet 
of  partial  currents  which  take  different  been  studied,  they  are  the  same  for  the  CCi 
routes ;  and,  sometitnes,  trains  of  gran-  plant  as  for  tlie  animal.  Heat  and  elec-  t 
ules  may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in  trie  shocks  influence  both,  and  in  the 
opposite  directions,  within  a  twenty-  same  way,  though  it  may  be  in  different 
thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one  another ;  degrees.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention 
while,  occasionally,  opposite  streams  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  diflference  in 
come,  into  direct  collision,  and,  after  a  faculty  between  the  lowest  plant  and  the 
longer  or  shorter  struggle,  one  pre-  highest,  or  between  plants  and  animals, 
domin.ates.  The  cause  of  these  currents  But  the  difference  between  the  powers 
seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  proto-  of  the  lowest  plant  or  animal,  and  those 
plasm  w'hich  bounds  the  channels  in  of  the  highest,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
which  they  flow,  but  which  are  so  kind,  and  depends,  as  Milne-Ed wards 
minute  that  the  best  microscopes  show  long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the 
only  their  effects,  and  not  themselves.  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
The  spect.acle  afforded  by  the  wonder-  division  of  labor  is  carried  out  in  the 
fill  energies  prisoned  within  the  compass  living  economy.  In  the  lowest  organism 
of  the  microscopic  hair  of  a  plant,  which  ail  parts  are  competent  to  perform  all 
we  commoniy  reg.ard  as  a  merely  pas-  functions,  and  one  and  the  same  portion 
sive  organism,  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  of  protoplasm  may  successively  take  on 
one  who  has  watched  its  display,  con-  the  function  of  feeding,  moving,  or  re- 
tinued  hour  after  hour,  without  pause  or  producing  apparatus.  In  the  highest, 
sign  of  weakening.  The  possible  com-  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  parts 
plexity  of  many  other  organic  forms,  combine  to  perform  each  function,  each 
seemingly  .as  simple  as  the  protoplasm  part  doing  its  allotted  share  of  the  work 
of  the  nettle,  dawns  upon  one ;  and  the  with  great  accuracy  and  efficiency,  but 
comparison  of  such  a  protoplasm  to  a  being  useless  for  any  other  purpose, 
body  with  an  internal  circulation,  which  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
has  been  put  forw.ard  by  an  eminent  all  the  fundamental  resemblances  which 
physiologist,  loses  much  of  its  startling  exist  between  the  powers  of  the  proto¬ 
character.  Currents  similar  to  those  of  plasm  in  plants  and  in  animals,  they 
the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  ob-  present  a  striking  difference  (to  which  I 
served  in  a  great  multitude  of  very  shall  advert  more  at  length  presently), 
different  plants,  and  weighty  authorities  in  the  fact  that  plants  can  manufacture 
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fresh  protoplasm  out  of  mineral  com¬ 
pounds,  whereas  animals  are  obliged  to 
procure  it  ready  made,  and  hence,  in  the 
long  run,  depend  upon  plants.  Upon 
what  condition  this  difference  in  the 
j)ower8  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
world  of  life  depends  nothing  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  known. 

With  such  qualification  as  arises  out 
of  the  last-mentioned  fact,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  acts  of  all  living 
things  are  fundamentally  one.  Is  any 
such  unity  predicable  of  their  forms? 
Let  us  seek  in  easily  verified  facts  for  a 
reply  to  this  question.  If  a  drop  of 
blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one’s 
finger,  and  viewed  with  propel*  precau¬ 
tions  and  under  a  sufficiently  high  mi¬ 
croscopic  power,  there  w'ill  be  seen, 
among  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
little,  circular,  discoidal  bodies,  or  cor¬ 
puscles,*  which  float  in  it  and  give  it  its 
color,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
colorless  corpuscles,  of  somewhat  larger 
size  and  very  irregular  shape.  If  the 
drop  of  blood  be  kept  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  these  colorless  cor¬ 
puscles  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvel¬ 
lous  activity,  changing  their  forms  with 
great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting 
out  prolongations  of  their  substance,  and 
creeping  about  as  if  they  were  indepen¬ 
dent  organisms. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is 
a  mass  of  protr plasm,  and  its  activity 
diflersin  detail,  rather  than  in  principle, 
from  that  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nettle.  Under  sundry  circumstances  the 
corpuscle  dies  and  becomes  distended 
into  a  round  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  seen  a  smaller  spherical  body,  which 
existed,  but  was  more  or  less  hidden,  in 
the  living  corpuscle,  and  is  called  its 
nucleus.  Corpuscles  of  essentially  simi¬ 
lar  structure  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin, 
in  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  scattered 
through  the  w*hole  framework  of  the 
body.  Nay,  more ;  in  the  earliest  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  organism,  in  that 
state  in  which  it  ha.s  but  just  become 
distinguishable  from  the  egg  in  which  it 
arises,  it  is  nothing  but  an  aggregation 
of  such  corpuscles,  and  every  organ  of 
the  body  was,  once,  no  more  than  such 
an  aggregation. 

Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm 
tui-ns  out  to  be  what  may  be  termed  the 
structural  unit  of  the  human  body.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  body,  in  its  earliest 
state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units; 
and,  in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  such  units,  variously  modified. 

But  does  the  formula  which  expresses 
the  essential  structural  character  of  the 
highest  aninial  cover  all  the  rest,  as  the 
statement  of  its  powers  and  faculties 
covered  that  of  all  others?  Very  nearly. 
Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  inol- 
lusk,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all  com¬ 
posed  of  structural  units  of  the  same 
character,  namely,  niasses  of  protoplasm 
with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry  very 
low  animals,  each  of  which,  structurally, 
is  a  mere  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  lead¬ 
ing  an  independent  life.  But,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even 
this  simplicity  becomes  simplified,  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  manifested 
by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a 
nucleus.  Nor  are  such  org.anisms  in¬ 
significant  by  reason  of  their  want  of 
complexity.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
the  protoplasm  of  those  simplest  forms 
of  life,  which  people  an  immense  extent 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  not  out¬ 
weigh  that  of  all  the  higher  living 
beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  to¬ 
gether.  And  in  ancient  times,  no  less 
that  at  the  present  day,  such  living  be¬ 
ings  as  these  have  been  the  greatest  of 
rock  builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal 
world  is  no  less  true  of  plants.  Imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  protoplasm  at  the  broad,  or 
attached,  end  of  the  nettle  hair,  there 
lies  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  further  proves  that  the  whole 
substance  of  the  nettle  is  made  up  of  a 
repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated 
protoplasm,  each  contained  in  a  wooden 
case,  which  is  modified  in  form,  some¬ 
times  into  a  woody  fibre,  sometimes  into 
a  duct  or  spiral  vessel,  sometimes  into  a 
pollen  grain,  or  an  ovule.  Traced  back 
to  its  earliest  stale,  the  nettle  arises  as 
the  man  does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated 
protoplasm.  And  m  the  lowest  plants, 
as  in  the  lowest  ailimals,  a  single  mass 
of  such  protoplasm  may  constitute  the 
whole  plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may  exist 
without  a  nucleus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  how  is  one  mass  of  non- 
nucleated  protoplasm  to  be  distinguished 
from  another?  Why  call  one  “plant” 
and  the  other  “  animal  ”  ? 
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The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form 
is  concerned,  plants  and  animals  are  not 
separable,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  convention  whether  we 
call  a  given  organism  an  animal  or  a 
plant.  There  is  a  living  body  called 
^thaliuin  septicum^  which  appears 
upon  decaying  vegetable  substances, 
and  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  common  upon 
the  surfaces  of  tan-pits.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
fungus,  and  formerly  was  always  re¬ 
garded  as  such ;  but  the  remarkable  in¬ 
vestigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown 
that,  in  another  condition,  the  ^tha- 
liitm  is  an  actively  locomotive  creature, 
and  takes  in  solid  matters,  upon  which, 
apparently,  it  feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  animality. 
Is  this  a  plant  ?  or  is  it  an  animal  ?  Is 
it  both  ?  or  is  it  neither  ?  Some  decide 
in  favor  of  the  last  supposition,  and 
establish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  a 
sort  of  biological  No  Man’s  Land  for  all 
these  questionable  forms.  But,  as  it  is 
admittedly  impossible  to  draw  any 
distinct  boundary  line  between  this  no 
man’s  land  and  the  vegetable  world  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  animal  on  the 
other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  merely  doubles  the  difficulty 
which,  before,  was  single. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is 
the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  It  is  the 
clay  of  the  potter,  Avhich,  bake  it  and 
paint  as  he  will,  remains  clay,  separated 
by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from 
the  commonest  bi  ick  or  sun-dried  clod. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living 
powers  are  cognate,  and  that  all  living 
forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  charac¬ 
ter.  The  reseai'ches  of  the  chemist  have 
revealed  a  no  less  striking  uniformity 
of  mateiial  composition  in  living  matter. 

In  perfect  strictness,  it  is  true  that 
chemical  investigation  can  tell  us  little 
or  nothing,  directly,  of  the  composition 
of  living  matter,  inasmuch  as  such  mat¬ 
ter  must  needs  die  in  the  act  of  analysis, 
— and  upon  this  very  obvious  ground, 
objections,  which  I  confess  seem  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  frivolous,  have  been 
raised  to  the  drawing  of  any  conclu¬ 
sions  wdiatever  respecting  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  actually  living  matter,  from  that 
of  the  dead  matter  of  life,  which  alone  is 
accessible  to  us.  But  objectors  of  this 
class  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  it  is 


also,  in  strictness,  true  that  we  know 
nothing  about  the  composition  of  any 
body  whatever,  as  it  is.  The  statement 
that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  quite  true,  if  we  only 
mean  that,  by  appropriate  processes,  it 
may  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  If  you  pass  the  same  car¬ 
bonic  acid  over  the  very  quicklime  thus 
obtained,  you  will  obtain  carbonate  of 
lime  again ;  but  it  will  not  be  calc-spar, 
nor  anything  like  it.  Can  it,  therefore, 
be.  said  that  chemical  analysis  teaches 
nothing  about  the  chemical  composition, 
of  calc-spar  ?  Such  a  statement  would 
be  absurd;  but  it  is  hardly  more  so  than 
the  talk  one  occasionally  hears  about  the 
uselessness  of  applying  the  results  of 
chemical  analysis  to  the  living  bodies 
which  have  yielded  them. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  reach 
of  such  refinements,  and  this  is,  that  all 
the  forms  of  protoplasm  which  have  yet 
been  examined  contain  the  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
in  very  complex  union,  and  that  they 
behave  similarly  towards  several  re¬ 
agents.  To  this  complex  combination, 
tlie  nature  of  which  has  never  been  de¬ 
termined  with  exactness,  the  name  of 
Protein  has  been  applied.  And  if  we 
use  this  term  with  such  caution  as  may 
properly  arise  out  of  our  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  things  for  which  it 
stands,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all 
protoplasm  is  proteinaceous,  or,  as  the 
white,  or  albumen,  of  an  egg  is  one  of 
the  commonest  examples  of  a  nearly  ])ure' 
proteine  matter,  we  may  say  that  all  liv¬ 
ing  matter  is  more  or  less  albuminoid. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to 
say  that  all  forms  of  protoplasm  are 
afiected  by  the  direct  action  of  electric 
shocks;  and  yet  the  number  of  cases  in 
wliich  the  conti’action  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  to  be  afieeXed  by  this  agency 
increases  every  day. 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  wfith  perfect 
confidence,  that  all  forms  of  protoplasm 
are  liable  to  undergo  that  peculiar  coagu¬ 
lation  at  a  temperatui-e  of  40°-60®  cen¬ 
tigrade,  which  has  been  called  “heat- 
stiffening,”  though  Kuhne’s  beautiful  re¬ 
searches  have  proved  this  occurrence  to 
take  place  in  so  many  and  such  diverse 
living  beings,  that  it  is  hardly  rash  to 
expect  that  the  law  holds  good  for  all. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to 
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prove  the  existence  of  a  general  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  character  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm,  or  physical  basis,  of  life,  in  what¬ 
ever  group  of  living  beings  it  may  be 
studied.  But  it  will  be  understood  that 
this  general  uniformity  by  no  means  ex¬ 
cludes  any  amount  of  special  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  fundamental  substance.  The 
mineral,  carbonate  of  lime,  assumes  an 
immense  diversity  of  characters,  though 
no  one  doubts  that  under  all  these 
Protean  changes  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.  • 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate, 
and  what  the  origin,  of  the  matter  of 
life? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists 
supposed,  diffused  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  molecules,  which  are  indestructi¬ 
ble  and  unchangeable  in  themselves,  but, 
in  endless  transmigration,  unite  in 
innumerable  permutations  into  the  diver¬ 
sified  forms  of  life  we  know  ?  Or,  is  the 
matter  of  life  composed  of  ordinary  mat¬ 
ter,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  its  atoms  are  aggregated  ?  Is 
it  built  up  of  ordinary  matter,  and  again 
resolved  into  ordinary  matter  when  its 
work  is  done  ? 

Modern  science  does  not  hesitate  a 
moment  between  these  alternatives. 
Physiology  writes  over  the  portals  of 
life : — 

Debemux  morti  hob  nostraque,” 

with  a  profounder  meaning  than  the  Ro¬ 
man  poet  attached  to  that  melancholy 
line.  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes 
refuge,  whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or 
man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ulti¬ 
mately  dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral 
and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is  always  dy¬ 
ing,  and,  strange  as  the  paradox  may 
sound,  could  not  live  unless  it  died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  “  Peau 
de  Chagrin,”  the  hero  becomes  possessed 
of  a  magical  wild  ass’s  skin,  which  yields 
him  the  means  of  gratifying  all  his 
wishes.  But  its  surface  represents  the 
duration  of  the  proprietor’s  life ;  and  for 
every  s.atisficd  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition, 
until  at  length  life  and  the  last  hand- 
breadth  of  the  peau  de  chagrin  disap¬ 
pear  with  the  gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

Balzac’s  studies  had  led  him  over  a 
M’ide  range  of  thought  and  speculation, 
and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological 


truth  in  this  strange  story  may  have  been 
intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of 
life  is  a  veritable  peau  de  chagrin^  and 
for  every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the 
smaller.  All  work  implies  waste,  and 
the  work  of  life  results,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs 
him  some  physical  loss  ;  and,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  he  burns  that  others  may  have 
light, — so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of 
his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this 
process  of  expenditure  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic 
peau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac’s  in 
its  capacity  of  being  repaired,  and 
brought  back  to  its  full  size,  .after  every 
exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture, 
whatever  its  intellectual  worth  to  you, 
has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  wliich 

is,  conceivably,  expressible  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other 
bodily  substance  wasted  in  mai?itaining 
jny  vital  processes  during  its  delivery. 
My  peau  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly 
smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by,  I  shall 
probably  have  recourse  to  the  substance 
commonly  called  mutton  for  the  purpose 
of  stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size. 
Now,  this  mutton  was  once  the  living 
protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of 
another  animal, — a  sheep.  As  I  shall  eat 

it,  it  is  the  same  rn.atter  altered,  not  only 
by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry 
artificial  operations  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

But  those  changes,  whatever  be  their 
extent,  have  not  rendered  it  incompetent 
to  resume  its  old  functions  as  miitter  of 
life.  A  singular  inward  laboratory,  which 
I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion 
of  the  modified  protoplasm ;  the  solution 
so  formed  will  pass  into  my  veins ;  and 
the  subtle  influences  to  which  it  will 
then  be  subjected  will  convert  the  dead 
protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and 
transubstantiate  sheep  into  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with,  I  might  sup  upon 
lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the 
crustacean  would  undergo  the  same  won¬ 
derful  metamorphosis  into  humanity. 
And  were  I  to  return  to  my  own  place 
by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwreck,  the 
Crustacea  might,  and  probably  would, 
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return  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate 
oqr  common  nature  by  turning  my  proto¬ 
plasm  into  living  lobster.  Or,  if  nothing 
better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply 
my  wants  with  mere  bread,  and  I  should 
find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat-plant  to 
be  convertible  into  man,  with  no  more 
trouble  than  that  of  the  sheep,  and  with 
far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster. 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment  what  animal  or  what  plant 
I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm, 
and  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  identity  of  that  substance  in  all  liv¬ 
ing  beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of 
assimilation  with  other  animals,  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  thrive 
equally  well  on  the  protoplasm  of  any  of 
their  fellows,  or  of  any  plant ;  but  here 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  animal 
world  cease.  A  solution  of  smelling- 
salts  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  pro¬ 
portion  of  some  other  saline  matters, 
contains  all  the  elementary  bodies  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  protoplasm ; 
but,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of 
that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man 
from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  ani¬ 
mal  whatever  from  a  like  fate.  An  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must 
take  it  ready  made  from  some  other 
animal,  or  some  plant, —  the  animal’s 
highest  feat  of  constructive  chemistry 
being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into 
that  living  matter  of  life  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  itself. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of 
protoplasm  we  must  eventually  turn  to 
the  vegetable  world.  The  fluid  contain¬ 
ing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  oflfers  such  a  Barmecide  fe.ast  to 
the  animal,  is  a  table  richly  spread  to 
multitudes  of  plants ;  and,  with  a  due 
supply  of  only  such  materials,  many  a 
plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in 
vigor,  but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has 
increased  a  million  fold,  or  a  million  mil¬ 
lion-fold,  the  quantity  of  protoplasm 
which  it  originally  possessed ;  in  this 
way  building  up  the  matter  of  life,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  from  the  common  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  universe. 

Thus,  the  animal  can  only  raise  the 
complex  substance  of  dead  protoplasm 
to  the  higher  power  as  one  may  say  of 
living  protoplasm;  while  the  plant  can 
raise  the  less  complex  substances, — car¬ 
bonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, — to  the 


same  stage  of  living  protoplasm,  if  not 
to  the  same  level.  But  the  plant  also 
has  its  limitations.  Some  of  the  fungi, 
for  example,  appear  to  need  higher  com¬ 
pounds  to  start  with ;  and  no  known 
plant  can  live  upon  the  uncompounded 
elements  of  protoplasm.  A  plant  sup¬ 
plied  with  pure  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorous  sul¬ 
phur,  and  the  like,  would  as  infallibly 
die  as  the  animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling- 
salts,  though  it  would  be  surrounded  by 
all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm.  Nor, 
indeed,  need  the  process  of  simplification 
of  vegetable  food  be  carried  so  far  as 
this  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  limit  of  the 
plant’s  thaumaturgy.  Let  water,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  all  the  other  needful  con¬ 
stituents  be  supplied  without  ammonia, 
and  an  ordinary  plant  will  still  be  unable 
to  manufacture  protoplasm. 

Thus  the  matter  of  life,  so  far  as  we 
know  it  (and  we  have  no  right  to  specu¬ 
late  on  any  other),  breaks  up,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  continual  death  which  is 
the  condition  of  its  manifesting  vitality, 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  certainly  possess  no  properties  but 
those  of  ordinary  matter.  And  out  of 
these  same  forms  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
from  none  which  are  simpler,  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world  builds  up  all  the  protoplasm 
which  keeps  the  animal  world  a-going. 
Plants  are  the  accumulators  of  the  power 
which  animals  distribute  and  disperse. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  matter  of  life  depends  on 
the  pre-existence  of  certain  compounds ; 
namely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am¬ 
monia.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these  three 
from  the  world,  and  all  vital  phenomena 
come  to  an  end.  They  are  related  to 
the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  as  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  plant  is  to  that  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  are  all  lifeless  bodies.  Of 
these,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain 
proportions  and  under  certain  conditions, 
to  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  produce  water ;  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  give  rise  to  ammonia. 
These  new  compounds,  like  the  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are 
brought  together,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  com¬ 
plex  body,  protoplasm,  and  this  proto¬ 
plasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life. 
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.  I  see  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in 
molecular  complication,  and  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why  the  language  which 
is  applicable  to  any  one  term  of  the  series 
may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others. 
We  think  fit  to  call  different  kinds  of 
matter  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  and  to  speak  of  the  various 
powei*s  and  activities  of  these  substances 
as  the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed 
in  a  certain  proportion,  and  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  them,  they  dis¬ 
appear,  and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  sum  of  their  weights, 
appears  in  their  place.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  parity  between  the  passive  and 
active  powers  of  the  water  and  those  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  have 
given  rise  to  it.  At  32°  Fahrenheit,  and 
far  below  that  temperature,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  elastic  gaseous  bodies, 
whose  particles  tend  to  rush  away  from 
one  another  with  great  force.  Water, 
at  the  same  temperature,  is  a  strong 
though  brittle  solid,  whose  particles  tend 
to  cohere  into  definite  geometrical  shapes, 
and  sometimes  build  up  frosty  imitations 
of  the  most  complex  forms  of  vegetable 
foliage. 

N evertheless,  we  call  these,  and  many 
other  strange  phenomena,  the  properties 
of  the  water,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that,  in  some  way  or  another, 
they  result  from  the  properties  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  water.  We 
do  not  assume  that  a  something  called 
“  aquosity  ”  entered  into  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen  as  soon  as 
it  was  formed,  and  then  guided  the 
aqueous  ])article8  to  their  places  in  the 
facets  of  the  crystal,  or  aniongst  the 
leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith 
that,  by  the  advance  of  molecular  phy¬ 
sics,  we  shall  by  and  by  be  able  to  see 
our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents 
of  water  to  the  properties  of  water,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of  a 
w’atch  from  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  put  together. 

Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  dis¬ 
appear,  and  in  their  place,  under  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  living  proto¬ 
plasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  life  makes  it  appearance  ? 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
parity  between  the  properties  of  the 
components  and  the  properties  of  the  re¬ 
sultant,  but  neither  w'as  there  in  the  case 
of  the  water.  It  is  also  true  that  what  I 
have  spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
existing  living  matter  is  something  quite 
unintelligible ;  but  does  anybody  quite 
comprehend  the  modus  op&randi  of  an 
electric  spark  which  traverses  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ? 

What  justification  is  there,  then,  for 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  in  the 
living  matter  of  a  something  which  has 
no  representative  or  correlative  in  the 
not  living  matter  which  gave  rise  to  it? 
What  better  philosophical  status  has 
“  vitality  ”  than  “  aquosity  ”?  And  why 
should  “  vitality  ”  hope  for  a  better  fate 
than  the  other  “itys”  which  have  disap¬ 
peared  since  Martinus  Scriblerus  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  operation  of  the  meat- 
jack  by  its  inherent  “meat  roasting 
quality,”  and  scorned  the  “  materialism  ” 
of  those  who  explained  the  turning  of 
the  spit  by  a  certain  mechanism  worked 
by  the  draught  of  the  chimney  ? 

If  scientific  language  is  to  possess  a 
definite  and  constant  signification  when¬ 
ever  it  is  employed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  logically  bound  to  apply  to  the 
protoplasm,  or  physical  basis  of  life,  the 
same  conceptions  as  those  which  are 
held  to  be  legitimate  elsewhere.  If  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
properties,  so  are  those  presented  by 
protoplasm,  living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  said  to  result  from  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  its  com[)onent  molecules, 
I  can  find  no  intelligible  ground  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  pro¬ 
toplasm  result  from  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  its  molecules. 

.  But  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accept¬ 
ing  these  conclusions,  you  are  placing 
your  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder 
which,  in  most  people’s  estimation,  is 
the  reverse  of  Jacob’s,  and  leads  to  the 
antipodes  of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a 
small  thing  to  admit  that  the  dull  vital 
actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foratninifer,  are 
the  properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  ifi  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to 
you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  iden¬ 
tical  with,  and  most  readily  converted 
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into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover 
no  logical  halting-place  between  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  such  is  the  case  and  the 
further  concession  that  all  vital  action 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  tbe  molecular  forces  of  the 
protoplasm  which  displays  it.  And  if 
80,  it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent,  that  the  thoughts 
to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and 
your  thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in  that 
matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena. 

Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  toler¬ 
ably  cert.ain  that,  when  the  propositions 
I  have  just  placed  before  you  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  public  comment  and  criticism, 
they  will  be  condemned  by  many  zealous 
persons,  and  -perhaps  by  some  few  of 
the  wise  and  thoughtful.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  '‘gross  and  brutal  material¬ 
ism  ”  were  the  mildest  phrase  applied  to 
them  in  certain  quarters.  And  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  terms  of  the  propositions 
are  distinctly  materialistic.  Neverthe¬ 
less  tw’o  things  are  certain  :  the  one,  that 
I  hold  the  statements  to  be  sul»stantially 
true ;  the  other,  that  I,  individually,  am 
no  materialist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
lieve  materialism  to  involve  grave  pliilo- 
Bophical  error. 

This  union  of  materialistic  terminology 
with  the  repudiation  of  materialistic  phi¬ 
losophy,  I  share  "with  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  with  whom  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed.  And,  when  I  first  undertook  to  de- 
Kver  the  present  discourse,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  snch  a  union  is  not  only  con¬ 
sistent  with,  but  necessitated  by,  sound 
logic.  I  purposed  to  lead  you  through 
the  territory  of  vital  phenomena  to  the 
materialistic  slough  in  which  you  find 
yourselves  now  plunged,  and  then  to 
point  out  to  you  the  sole  path  by  which, 
in  my  judgment,  extrication  is  possible. 

An  occurrence  of  which  I  was  un¬ 
aware  until  ray  arrival  here  hast  night 
renders  this  line  of  argument  singularly 
opportune.  I  found  in  your  papers  the 
eloquent  address  “  On  the  Limits  of 
Philosophical  Inquiry,”  which  a  distin¬ 
guished  prelate  of  the  English  Church 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  on  the  previous 
day.  My  argument,  also,  turns  upon 
this  very  point  of  limits  of  philosophical 


inquiry;  and  I  cannot  bring  out  my  own 
views  better  than  by  contrasting  them 
with  those  so  plainly,  and,  in  the  main, 
fairly,  stated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
preliminary  comment  upon  an  occur¬ 
rence  that  greatly  astonished  me.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  name  of  the  “New  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  to  th.at  estimate  of  the  limits  of 
philosophical  inquiry  which  I,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  men  of  science, 
hold  to  be  just,  the  Archbishop  opens 
his  address  by  identifying  this  “  New 
Philosophy  ”  with  the  Positive  Philoso- 
]>hy  of  M.  Comte  (of  whom  he  speaks  as 
Its  “  founder  ”  ),  and  then  proceeds  to 
attack  that  philosopher  and  his  doctrines 
vigorously. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
most  reverend  prelate  might  dialectically 
hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modern 
Agag,  and  I  should  not  attempt  to  stay 
his  hand.  In  so  far  as  .my  study  of 
what  specially  characterizes  the  Positive 
Philosophy  has  led  me,  I  find  therein 
little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value, 
and  a  great  deal,  which  is  as  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  sci¬ 
ence  as  anything  in  ultra-montane  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  In  fact,  M.  Comte’s  philoso¬ 
phy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously 
descrilred  as  Catholicism  minus  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

But  w'hat  has  Comtism  to  do  with 
the  “  New  Philosophy,”  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  defines  it  in  tlie  following  pas¬ 
sage  ? — 

“  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  of  tbe 
leading  principles  of  this  new  philosophy. 

“All  knowledge  is  experience  of  facts 
acquired  by  the  senses.  The  traditions 
of  older  philosophies  have  obscured  our 
experience  by  mixing  with  it  much  that 
the  senses  cannot  observe,  and  until 
these  additions  are  discarded,  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  impure.  Thus  metaphysics  tell 
us  that  one  fact  which  we  observe  is  a 
cause,  and  another  is  the  effect  of  that 
cause  ;  but  upon  a  rigid  analysis,  we 
find  that  our  senses  observe  nothing  of 
cause  or  effect ;  they  observe,  first,  that 
one  fact  succeeds  another,  and,  after 
some  opportunity,  that  this  fact  has 
never  failed  to  follow, — that  for  cause 
and  effect  we  should  substitute  invaria¬ 
ble  succession.  An  older  philosophy 
teaches  us  to  define  an  object  by  distin¬ 
guishing  its  essential  from  its  accidental 
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qualities ;  but  experience  knows  nothing 
of  essential  and  accidental;  she  sees 
only  that  certain  marks  attach  to  an 
object,  and,  after  many  observations, 
that  some  of  them  attach  invariably, 
whilst  others  may  at  times  be  absent.  .  . 
As  all  knowledge  is  relative,  the  notion 
of  anything  being  necessary  must  be 
banished  with  other  traditions.”  * 

There  is  much  here  that  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  “  New  Philosophy,”  if  by 
that  term  be  meant  the  spirit  of  modern 
science ;  but  I  cannot  but  marvel  that 
the  assembled  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Edinburgh  should  have  uttered  no  sign 
of  dissent,  when  Comte  w'as  declared  to 
be  the  founder  of  these  doctrines.  No 
one  will  accuse  Scotchmen  of  habitually 
forgetting  their  great  countrymen  ;  but 
it  was  enough  to  make  David  Hume 
turn  in  his  grave,  that  here,  almost  with¬ 
in  ear-shot  of  his  house,  an  instructed 
audience  should  have  listened,  without 
a  murmur,  while  his  most  characteristic 
doctrines  were  attributed  to  a  French 
writer  of  fifty  years  later  date,  in  whose 
dreaiy  and  verbose  pages  we  miss  alike 
the  vigor  of  thought  and  the  exquisite 
cleamess  of  style  of  the  man  whom  I 
make  bold  to  term  the  most  acute  think¬ 
er  of  the  eighteenth  century,  —  even 
though  that  century  produced  Kant. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  Scotland  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  she  has  ever  produced.  My 
business  is  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
only  way  of  escape  out  of  the  crass  ma¬ 
terialism  in  which  we  just  now  landed 
is  the  adoption  and  strict  working  out 
of  the  very  principles  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  holds  up  to  reprobation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  knowledge  is  ab¬ 
solute,  and  not  relative,  and  therefore 
that  our  conception  of  matter  represents 
that  which  it  really  is.  Let  us  suppose, 
further,  that  we  do  know  more  of  cause 
and  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order 
of  succession  among  facts,  and  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
that  succession, — and  hence,  of  necessary 
laws,— and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see 
what  e8cai>e  there  is  from  utter  materi¬ 
alism  and  necessarianism.  For  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  our  knowledge  of  what  we 
call  the  material  world  is,  to  begin  with. 


•  “The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,”  pp. 
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at  least  as  certain  and  definite  as  that  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  that  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  law  is  of  as  old  a  date  as  our 
knowledge  of  spontaneity.  Further,  I 
take  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  prove  that  anything 
whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  and  necessary  cause,  and  that  hu¬ 
man  logic  is  equally  incompetent  to 
prove  that  any  act  is  really  spontaneous. 
A  really  spontaneous  act  is  one  which, 
by  the  assumption,  has  no  cause ;  and 
the  attempt  to  prove  such  a  negative  as 
this  is,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  absurd. 
And  while  it  is  thus  a  philosophical  im¬ 
possibility  to  demonstrate  that  any  given 
phenomenon  is  not  the  effect  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  cause,  any  one  who  is' acquainted 
with  the  history  of  science  will  admit, 
that  its  progress  has,  in  all  ages,  meant, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  means,  the 
extension  of  the  province  of  what  we 
call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  gradual  banishment  from  .all 
regions  of  human  thought  of  what  we 
call  spirit  and  spontaneity. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  first  p.art  of 
this  discourse,  to  give  you  a  conception 
of  the  direction  towards  which  modern 
physiology  is  tending ;  and  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  con¬ 
ception  of  life  as  the  product  oLa  certain 
disposition  of  material  molecules,  and 
the  old  notion  of  an  Archteus  governing 
and  directing  blind  matter  within  each 
living  body,  except  this, — that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  matter  and  law  h.ave  devoured 
spirit  and  spontaneity  ?  And  as  surely 
as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and 
present,  so  will  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of 
matter  and  of  law  until  it  is  coextensive 
with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and  with 
action. 

The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
weighs  like  a  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days. 
They  watch  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear 
and  powerless  anger  as  a  s.avage  feels, 
when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great  shadow 
creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The 
advancing  tide  of  matter  threatens  to 
drown  their  souls  ;  the  tightening  grasp 
of  law  impedes  their  freedom ;  they  are 
alarmed  lest  man’s  moral  nature  be  de¬ 
based  by  the  increase  of  his  wisdom. 

If  the  “New  Philosophy”  be  worthy 
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of  the  reprobation  with  which  it  is  visit¬ 
ed,  I  confess  their  fears  seem  to  me  to 
be  well  founded.  While,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  could  David  Hume  be  consulted, 
I  think  he  would  smile  at  their  perplex¬ 
ities,  and  chide  them  for  doing  even  as 
the  heathen,  and  falling  down  in  terror 
before  the  hideous  idols  their  own  hands 
have  raised. 

For,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
this  terrible  “  matter,”  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause 
of  states  of  our  own  consciousness  ?  And 
what  do  we  know  of  that  “spirit”  over 
whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter 
a  great  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that 
which  was  heard  at  the  death  of  Pan, 
except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  un¬ 
known  and  hypothetical  cause,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  states  of  consciousness  ?  In 
other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but 
names  for  the  imaginary  substrata  of 
groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and 
“iron”  law  under  which  men  groan? 
Truly,  most  gratuitously,  invented  bug¬ 
bears,  I  suppose  if  there  be  an  “  iron  ” 
law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  if 
there  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a 
stone,  unsupported,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  what  is  all  we  really  know 
and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenom¬ 
enon  ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  expe¬ 
rience,  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
under  these  conditions ;  that  we  have 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
any  stone  so  circumstanced  w’ill  not  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  and  that  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  indicate  that  all  the  condiiions  of  be¬ 
lief  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by 
calling  the  statement  that  unsupported 
stones  w  ill  fall  to  the  ground,  “  a  law  of 
nature.”  But  when,  as  commonly  hap- 
l)ens,  we  change  tcill  into  must,  we  in¬ 
troduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed 
facts,  and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can 
discover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  ut¬ 
terly  repudiate  and  anathematize  the 
intruder.  Fact  I  know;  and  Law  I 
know  ;  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save 
an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind’s 
throwing  ? 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either 
matter  or  spirit,  and  that  the  notion 


of  necessity  is  something  illegitimately 
thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  con¬ 
ception  of  law,  the  materialistic  position 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly 
devoid  of  justification  as  the  most  base¬ 
less  of  theological  dogmas.  The  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  materialism,  like 
those  of  spiritualism,  and  most  other 
“  isms,”  lie  outside  “  the  limits  of  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry,”  and  David  Hume’s 
great  service  to  humanity  is  his  irre¬ 
fragable  demonstration  of  what  these 
limits  are.  Hume  called  himself  a  scep¬ 
tic,  and  therefore  others  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  apply  the  same  title  to 
him  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  name,  with  its  existing  impli¬ 
cations,  does  him  gross  injustice. 

If  a  man  asks  me  what  the  politics  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  are,  and  I 
reply  that  I  do  not  know  ;  that  neither 
I,  nor  any  one  else,  have  any  means  of 
knowing ;  and  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  decline  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  subject  at  all,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  right  to  call  me  a  sceptic.  On  the 
contrary,  in  replying  thus,  I  conceive 
that  I  am  simply  honest  and  truthful, 
and  show  a  proper  regard  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  time.  So  Hume’s  strong  and 
subtle  intellect  takes  up  a  great  many 
problems  about  which  we  are  naturally 
curious,  and  shows  us  that  they  are 
essentially  questions  of  lunar  politics,  in 
their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered, 
and  therefore  not  worth  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world. 
And  he  thus  ends  one  of  his  essays : — 

“  If  we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of 
Divinity',  or  school  metaphysics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any 
abstract  reasoning  concerning  qxiantity 
or  nnrr^er  f  No.  Does  it  contain  any 
experimental  reasoning  concerning  mat- 
ter  of  fact  and  existence  f  No.  Com¬ 
mit  it  then  to  the  flames;  for  it  can 
contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illu¬ 
sion.”  * 

Peiinit  me  to  enforce  this  most  wise 
advice.  Why  trouble  ouraelves  about 
matters  of  which,  however  important 
they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing,  and 
can  know  nothing  ?  We  live  in  a  world 
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which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance, 
and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us 
is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he 
can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable 
and  somew’hat  less  ignorant  than  it  was 
before  he  entered  it.  To  do  tins  effect¬ 
ually  it  is  neCv?s8ary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs :  the  first,  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our 
faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically 
unlimited  ;  the  second,  that  our  volition 
counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of 
the  course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified 
experimentally,  as  often  as  we  like  to 
try.  Each,  therefore,  stands  upon  the 
strongest  foundation  upon  which  .any  be¬ 
lief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  high¬ 
est  truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  order  of  nature  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  using  one  terminology,  or  one 
set  of  symbols,  rather  than  another,  it  is 
our  clear  duty  to  use  the  former ;  and 
no  harm  c.an  accrue,  so  long  as  we  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with 
terms  and  symbols. 

In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 
terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  in  terms  of  matter ;  matter  m.ay 
lie  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought, 
thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property 
of  matter, — each  statement  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to 
the  progress  of  science,  the  materijilistic 
terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  it  connects  thought  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
those  physical  conditions,  or  concomi¬ 
tants  of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
world  of  thought  as  we  already  possess 
in  respect  of  the  material  world  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  alternative,  or  spiritualistic  term¬ 
inology,  is  utterly  barren,  and  loads  to 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  further  science  advances,  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  be  represented  by 
materialistic  formulae  and  symbols. 

But  the  man  of  science,  who,  forget¬ 
ting  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
slides  from  these  formulae  and  symbols 
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into  what  is  commonly  understood 'by 
materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  him¬ 
self  on  a  level  with  the  mathematician, 
who  should  mistake  the  a;’a  aud  y’s,  with 
which  he  works  his  problems,  for  real 
entities, — and  with  tliis  further  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  compared  with  the  mathe- 
matici.an,  that  the  blunders  of  the  latter 
are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while 
the  errors  of  systematic  materialism  may 
paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life. 


Fraser's  Magiuclno. 

FERGUSSON’S  TREE  AND  SERPENT 
WORSHIP.* 

Ancient  History,  it  has  been  well 
said,  tends  continually  more  to  become 
the  History,  not  of  Facts,  but  of  Opin¬ 
ions  .and  Sentiments.  What  actually  oc¬ 
curred  at  any  given  time  and  place,  what 
deeds  were  done,  what  words  were 
spoken,  what  were  the  characters  of  the 
.actors  of  each  scene,  grows  ever  more 
doubtful  as  we  are  en.abled  to  check  one 
narrative  by  another  ;  or  to  apply  to  the 
antique  chronicle  the  rules  by  which  we 
determine  the  v.alue  of  modem  evidence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  Be¬ 
lief  of  contemporary  and  succeeding 
generations  concerning  those  ^  doubtful 
things  said  and  done,  and  the  feelings, 
whether  of  admiration  or  of  contempt, 
wherewith  they  regarded  the  actors  and 
speakers,  are  matters  very  i>lainly  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  and  afibrd  to  the  student 
of  human  nature  his  best  and  safest  ma¬ 
terials. 

In  proportion  that  such  a  view  of  the 
proper  scope  of  ancient  history  becomes 
recognized,  and  books  .are  written  more 
carefully  collating  and  delicately  weigh¬ 
ing  the  indices  of  opinion  and  feeling, 
and  expending  less  time  in  disquisitions 
over  irrecoverable  details  of  facts,  it 
m.ay  be  hoped  that  there  will  arise  for 
us  quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  old  world. 
We  shall  live  again — not  with  the  few 
who  acted  its  great  dramas  of  war  and 
conquest,  but  with  the  many  who  looked 
on  at  them  at  lesser  or  further  distance, 
and  felt  their  hearts  beat,  like  our  own, 
with  triumph  and  regret,  love  and  de¬ 
testation.  We  shall  learn,  not  what 


*Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.  By  James  Fergus- 
son,  F.R  S.,  London :  Indian  Museum.  4to.  pp.  247. 
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Theseus  and  Regulus  did,  but  what  were 
the  types  of  character  which  the  whole 
Greetc  and  Roman  nations  set  up  as  their 
ideals.  We  shall  acquire  a  true  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  of  the  History  of  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation  or  of  the  Exodus,  but 
of  what  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  their 
kings  believed  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  early  migrations  of  their 
race.  We  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves,  not  of  the  incidents  of  that  won¬ 
drous  story  over  which  Strauss  and  his 
critics  may  wrangle  forever,  but  of  what 
the  writer  of  each  Gospel  and  each  Epis¬ 
tle,  the  men  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
men  of  the  patristic  ages,  successively 
thought  and  felt  about  its  great  subject. 

To  this  newer  form  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  the  contributions  which  pour  in 
on  all  sides,  regarding  the  ancient* 
Creeds  of  the  world,  are  especially 
valuable.  Already  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  views  and  those  which  even 
well-infoi'med  and  liberal  men  enter¬ 
tained  twenty  years  ago,  about  the  whole 
subject  of  comparative  theology,  is 
enormous ;  and  as  the  various  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  are  put  together,  the  place 
for  eacli  new  acquisition  appears  easier 
to  find,  till  by  degrees  the  hope  of  a  not 
wholly  incomplete  “  Philosophy  of  All 
Religions  ”  comes  into  view.  Nor  are 
those  grander  and  more  complete  sys¬ 
tems  which  may  deserve  properly  to  be 
classed  as  Religions  alone  useful  for  such 
a  purpose.  Between  a  great  body,  such 
as  the  Christian  or  the  Brahminical,  with 
its  organized  Hierarchy  and  Canonical 
Books,  and  those  minor  beliefs  and 
superstitions  which  have  prevailed  in 
less  formal  shape  over  the  world,  there 
are  many  degrees  of  importance,  down 
to  the  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  which  our 
fathers  banished  to  the  nursery,  but 
•  which  the  scholars  of  our  generation  find 
nowise  unworthy  of  notice ;  and  which 
certainly  formed  during  the  Middle  Ages 
a  sort  of  secondary  popular  religion  in 
Europe.  Few  problems  are  more  curious 
than  the  rise  and  the  distribution  of  these 
invertebrate  creeds  (if  we  may  so  de¬ 
scribe  them)  over  the  globe.  The  short 
and  easy  method  of  our  fathers  which 
derived  them  all  out  of  that  very  capa¬ 
cious  receptacle,  Noah’s  Ark,  will  hardly 
serve  our  turn  better  now  than  in  the 
case  of  the  beasts  and  plants  of  South 
America  and  New  Zealand.  Perhaps, 


as  our  zoologists  and-botanists  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  geology  lies  the  key  to 
their  secrets,  and  that  the  distribution  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  is  everywhere  the 
monument  of  the  changes  of  land  and 
sea  in  far-off  epochs,  so  the  mytbs  and 
emblems  which  we  likewise  find  scat¬ 
tered  apparently  so  unaccountably,  may 
finally  be  all  aflSliated  to  the  races  of 
men  among  whom  they  originally  sprung, 
and  who  as  aborigines  or  conquerors  have 
dwelt  in  the  localities  where  they  flour¬ 
ish.  As  Heraldry  has  been  often  the 
clue  to  Genealogy,  so  may  fables  and 
forms  of  worship,  often  of  the  lightest 
or  the  rudest  kind,  afford  hints  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  aiding  the  philologist 
and  the  ethnologist  in  tracking  out  the 
various  branches  of  the  human  family  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  globe.  How 
it  is  that  during  all  their  journeyiugs 
these  heirlooms  of  fancy  never  seem  to 
drop  ;  how  they  endure  through  succes¬ 
sive  religious  conversions  and  reforma¬ 
tions,  springing  up  like  wild  flowers  after 
the  plough  has  turned  again  and  again 
the  ground  th^  live  in, — is  a  marvel  of 
psy^ology.  We  cannot  explain  it ;  we 
can  only  note  the  fact  that  while  “marble 
may  moulder,  monuments  decay,”  while 
some  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  desti'oyed  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  libraries,  while  poems,  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  which  gold  could  not 
purchase  now,  have  disappeared  out  of 
the  treasure-house  of  humanity  forever, 
these  mere  idle  superstitions,  these  play¬ 
ful  fairy  legends,  these  gossamer  threads 
of  thought,  float  on  forever  in  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
has  long  been  dust,  but  the  story  of 
Llewellyn’s  dog  is  still  told  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Snowdon,  and  will  be  told 
while  the  Aryan  race  survives  upon  the 
globe.* 

Obscure  forms  of  religion  and  crude 
superstitious  beliefs  and  observances 
have  in  them  both  the  general  anti¬ 
quarian  interests  of  this  curious  order  of 
wild-flower  myths,  and  also  the  special 
theological  value  of  disclosing  to  us  the 
first  feeble  stirrings  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  half-blind  “  feeling  after 
God  if  haply  they  might  find  him,”  of 
yet  infant  nations,  conscious  of  want  and 

•  See  the  wonderful  collection  of  these  tales  in 
Baring-Gould’s  Curieut  Myth*  of  ike  Middle 
Agh. 
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dependence,  and  dimly  conscious  also  of 
an  unseen  Power  on  whom  they  depend. 
The  instinct  which  makes  the  tendril  of 
the  vine  creep  up  the  stem  of  the  oak, 
and  its  root  shoot  through  the  dark  soil 
towards  the  water, — even  so  blind  and 
unconscious  seem  these  first  religious 
impulses  of  man.  Among  them,  there¬ 
fore,  the  true  principles  of  science  call 
upon  us  to  look  for  the  simple  elements 
of  those  sentiments  which  have  long 
since  become  complex  and  conventional. 
And  they  afford  us  more  than  such  a 
field  for  study ;  they  give  us  by  their 
mere  existence  the  reassuring  proof  that 
Religion  is  not  a  matter  primarily  of 
ideas,  but  of  Sentiments ;  and  that  Senti¬ 
ments  are  permanent  in  human  nature, 
while  the  Ideas  in  which  they  clothe 
themselves,  the  fashions  of  those  intel¬ 
lectual  garments,  forever  change.  The 
first  shape  which  each  sentiment  as¬ 
sumes  as  it  passes  out  of  the  world  of 
feeling  into  the  world  of  thought, — a 
shape  gross  in  the  lower  race,  the 
Scythian,  the  negro,  the  Australian,  finer 
and  more  delicate  in  the  higher,  the 
Greek,  the  Persian,  or  the  Jew, — that 
Idea  is  by  degrees  worn  out,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  another.  But  the  feeling 
which  originated  it  is  never  lost.  The 
“conservation  of-force”  holds  as  time  of 
human  Sentiment  as  of  any  physical 
agent.  The  sweeping  away  of  old  re¬ 
ligious  Ideas  (which  Comte  would  have 
us  think  equivalent  to  the  sweeping  away 
of  Religion)  is  in  fact  quite  an  opposite 
process.  It  is  the  periodical  clearance  of 
a  mass  of  mental  rubbish  which  has  l>e- 
come  a  burden  and  a  stoppage,  and  the 
opening  of  free  space  for  new  develop¬ 
ment,  not  of  ideas  abiolutdy  true,  yet  of 
ideas  relatively  nearer  to  truth  than 
those  which  preceded  them.  The  cycles 
of  religious  revolution,  the  secular  out¬ 
bursts  of  apparently  the  most  desolating 
Doubt,  are  but  the  new  births  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  eternal  Serpent  casts  its  out¬ 
grown  scales  and  renews  its  immortal 
youth. 

A  very  large  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  cruder  religions  of 
the  world,  these  stirrings  of  the  religious 
sentiment  among  the  inferior  races  of 
mankind,  has  been  made  in  the  splendid 
book  which  we  now  purpose  to  review. 
Mr.  Fergusson  may  be  said  to  be  the 
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Murchison  of  a  new  Siluria.  He  has 
traced  out  and  described  a  buried  world, 
underlying  all  the  continents  of  the 
present  globe.  The  subiect  is  almost 
new  in.  his  hands.  The  share  w'hich  the 
worship  of  Serpents  and  Trees  has  had 
in  universal  primeval  history  has  prob¬ 
ably  attracted  the  passing  thoughts  of 
scarcely  a  dozen  living  scholars;  and 
certainly  the  vast  extension  of  it,  which 
our  author  demonstr.ates,  is  altogether  a 
fresh  discovery.  We  think  we  shall 
hardly  wrong  our  readers  if  we  assert 
that  even  such  as  have  taken  interest  in 
comparative  mythology  will  find  these 
researches  open  to  them  a  flood  of  new 
ideas.  For  the  majority  of  us,  were  we 
to  follow  Gibbon’s  advice,  and  before 
beginning  to  read,  go  over  in  our  minds 
*  during  a  country  walk  all  that  we  have 
already  learned  touching  the  theme  of 
this  book,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very 
short  excursion  indeed  would  suffice  for 
our  purpose  1  “  There  were  the  serpents 
of  E<len  and  of  Moses,  and  .^sculapius’ 
serpents ;  and  there  was  the  sect  of 
Gnostics  called  Ophites,  because  they 
worshipped  serpents,  and  the  idols  of 
Vishnu  have  generally  got  serpents 
twisted  about  them.  And  then  in  the 
Norse  mythology  there  were  the  great 
Midgard  serpent  and  NidhOgg,  who 
sits  at  the  root  of  Yggdrasil.  Then  for 
Tree-Worshm  there  was  the  same  Ygg¬ 
drasil  ;  the  Tree  of  Life  and  Knowledge 
in  Eden,  Apollo’s  Laurel  and  Minerva’s 
Olive,  and  tho  oaks  of  Dodona,  and  the 
“  groves  ”  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and 
it  18  said  the  Druids  worshipped  Hesus 
under  the  form  of  an  oak,  and  cut  the 
mistletoe  at  Yule-tide — a  practice  not  yet 
exploded  in  England.”  Th.at  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  not  a  very  unfair  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  nine  out  of  ten  “general 
readers”  about  the  matters  on  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  given  us  a  magni¬ 
ficent  quarto  volume  crammed  wdth 
facts.  Wishing  that  some  hydraulic 
press  could  be  invented  to  enable  weak 
reviewers  to  condense  into  magazine 
articles  such  masses  of  learning,  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  present  the  more 
salient  facts  and  conclusions  of  a  work 
whose  costliness  necessarily  limits  its 
circulation,  and  of  which  therefore  an 
analysis  will  be  generally  more  desired 
than  a  critique. 
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Our  firet  remark  must  be  that  the 
way  in  which  the  book  is  compiled  is 
itself  unusual.  Such  works  mostly  seem 
to  have  their  origin  in  a  theory  of  some 
sort  which  has  occurred  to  a  philosopher 
in  his  study,  “constructed  out  of  his 
own  consciousness.”  Anxious  to  bring 
it  forth  to  the  world,  be  makes  a  nest 
for  it  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  sticks 
and  straws,  collected  wherever  he  can 
find  them  suitable  to  his  purpose;  and 
then  sits  down  and  broods  over  it  till  it 
comes  out  full  fledged  in  a  goodly  oc¬ 
tavo.  The  present  tome  has  apparently 
taken  shape  in  quite  a  different  manner. 
Mr.  Fergusson  having  found  a  quantity 
of  sculptures  bearing  traces  of  a  most 
curious  extinct  religion,  first  set  about 
studying  them  accurately,  drawing  from 
them  ail  legitimate  inferences,  and  il¬ 
lustrating  them  by  all  known  }>arallels 
attainable  in  history  and  archieology; 
all  very  much  as  a  geologist  who  finds 
the  track  of  a  foot  in  the  sandstone,  by 
degrees  obtains  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of 
the  long-lost  beast  who  left  it  there  un¬ 
counted  ages  ago.  As  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  not  had  the  pretension  to  start  with 
the  statement  of  .any  large  generali¬ 
zation,  the  reader — and  more  especially 
the  reviewer — misses  that  easy  synthesis 
which  at  once  saves  him  the  labor  of 
careful  perusal  and  enables  him  to 
assert,  with  dogmatism  equal  to  that  of 
the  author,  that  he  does,  or  does  not, 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  student  of  Tree  and  Ser¬ 
pent  Worship  to  do  but  to  read  the 
book  all  through  carefully;  and  when 
he  has  done  so,  and  perceived  all  the 
stores  of  rare  and  recondite  learning 
which  are  brought  together  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  he  will  probably  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  admire  the  author’s  modest 
way  of  putting  forth  the  hypotheses  he 
ventures  upon  than  to  presume  hastily 
to  contradict  him. 

The  two  idolatries  of  Trees  and  of 
Serpents  seem  to  have  been  nearly  al¬ 
ways  allied  and  co-existent.  Sometimes 
the  w’orship  of  Trees  was  most  promi¬ 
nent,  sometimes  that  of  Serpents,  but  it 
is  rare  to  find  the  one  altogether  dis¬ 
severed  from  the  other.  In  many  cases 
the  religion  was  a  well-defined  latria  of 
living  Serpents  kept  in  temples  erected 
for  them  ;  and  of  Trees  held  as  objects 


of  direct  worship  and  laden  with  gifts. 
In  other  cases,  the  serpents  and  trees 
were  merely  honored  in  subsidiiiry 
manner,  with  a  sort  of  dulia^  while 
higher  gods  received  more  direct  and 
formal  worship. 

The  origin  of  both  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  very 
simply  in  the  natural  qu-alities  of  both 
objects.  We  are  not  called  upon  by 
him  either  to  identify  the  etymologies  of 
Fire  and  Serpent;  or  to  look  on  the 
latter  as  the  types  of  the  former  (a  mis¬ 
take  no  student  of  the  real  F'ire  Worship 
of  Zoroaster  would  be  likely  to  fall 
into) ;  nor  yet  does  he  ask  us  to  see 
that  the  Serpent  means  the  “  Sun  ”  and 
a  Tree  the  “  Moon,”  or  vice  versa  ;  or 
the  “Heavens”  or  the  “Dawn,”  or  any 
other  astronomical  phenomenon  what¬ 
ever.  “With  all  their  poetry  and  all 
their  usefulness,”  he  says,  “we  can 
hardly  feel  astonished  that  the  primitive 
races  of  mankind  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  Trees  as  the  choicest  gift  of  the 
gods,  or  believed  that  their  spirits  still 
delighted  to  dwell  among  the  branches 
or  spoke  oracles  through  the  rustling  of 
their  le.aves.  Nor  is  the  worship  of  the 
Serpent  so  strange  as  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear.'^’  As  old  Sanchoniathon 
remarked,  “The  serpent  alone  of  all 
animals,  without  legsor  arms,  orthe  usual 
appliances  for  locomotion,  still  moves 
with  singular  celerity.  lie  periodically 
casts  his  skin,  and  by  that  process,  as 
the  ancients  fabled,  renews  his  youth. 
Thus,  too,  a  serpent  can  exist  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  without  food  or  hunger.” 

Strangely  enough  to  our  apprehension 
this  honor  of  the  serpent  was  not  one 
mainly  of  fear  but  of  love : 

Although  fear  might  seem  to  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  worship,  on  looking 
closely  at  it,  we  are  struck  with  phenomena 
of  a  totally  different  character.  When  we 
first  meet  Serpent  worship,  either  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidaurus, 
or  in  the  Sarmatian  huts,  the  serpent  is  al¬ 
ways  the  Agathodflemon,  the  bringcr  of 
health  and  good  fortune.  He  is  the  teacher 
of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future  events.  His 
worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but 
long  before  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  it 
had  pas-ed  to  the  opposite  extreme  among 
its  votaries.  Any  evil  that  ever  was  spoken 
of  the  serpent  came  from  those  who  were 
outside  the  pale,  and  were  trying  to  de¬ 
preciate  what  they  considered  as  an  accursed 
superstition. 
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produce  forever  the  same  ideas  ?  Or, 
does  the  legend  of  Quetzal-coatl,  the 
feathered  Serpent  bom  of  a  Virgin,  the 
Lycurgus  and  liacchus  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  came  from  some  unknown  land 
like  Manc  o  Capac  of  Peru,  and  returned 
thither,  having  civilized  Anahuac;  does 
this  story  point  to  a  connection  in  long 
past  years  between  America  and  the 
further  India  where,  at  the  date  assigned 
to  Quetzal-coatl,  Serpent  worship  was 
in  its  glory  ?  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to 
incline  to  the  Isust  suggestion,  yet  can¬ 
didly  admits  th.at  the  fact  that  all  Amer¬ 
ican  Serpent  worship  was  that  of  the  na¬ 
tive  noxious  Rattlesnake,  argues  against 
the  Indian  hypothesis. 

Returning  to  the  old  w’orld,  where 
Mr.  Fergusson  begins  his  survey,  w'e  find 
Effjpt  with  only  a  “  fractional  part  ”  of 
its  great  theology  occupied  by  either 
trees  or  serpents.* 

In  Greece^  as  already  remarked,  the 
frequent  traces  of  both  worships,  very 
loosely  connected  with  the  Olympian 
mythology,  force  us  to  suppose  that  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  religions  of 
two  distinct  races  intermingled ;  the 
lower  cropping  up  through  the  higher 
like  w'eeds  in  a  cornfield.  Not  to  dw^ell 
on  the  numerous  earlier  myths  regard¬ 
ing  Serpents,  the  Pythons  and  Hydras, 
Echidna  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides  (the  Greek  counter¬ 
part  to  the  Hebrew  Serpent  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  in  Eden),  there  appear  actually 
in  historic  times  the  Serpent  kept  in  the 
Erechtheum,  whose  escape  warned  the 
Athenians  to  fly  from  the  Persians  ;  and 
the  serpents  of  .^sculapius  at  Epidau- 
rus,  which  the  Roman  Senate  sent  an 
embassy  to  obtain.  The  latter  incident 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in 
history — in  that  future  History  of  Opin¬ 
ion  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  facts 
are  stated  by  Livy  (x.  47),  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  8,  2),  and  Aurelius  Victor 
(xxii.  1) ;  and  Ovid  devotes  a  long  poem 
(Met.  XV.  5)  to  their  embellishment.  A 
Plague,  it  seems,  ravaged  Rome,  and 


*  A  learned  Wend  has  favored  me  with  some 
notes  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
this  short  chapter,  has  not  done  justice  to  the 
extent  of  Serpent  worship  and  Serpent  honor  in 
Egypt.  He  seems,  especudly,  to  have  overlooked 
the  importance  of  the  myths  relating  to  Apoph 
or  Typhon  the  Evil  Serpent,  a  personage  whose 
history  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  explore. 
New  Seuiks.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  6. 
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in  the  year  of  the  city  462 — more  than 
a  century,  be  it  remembered,  after  Soc* 
rates,  two  generations  after  Plato— a 
living  Serpent  was  solemnly  fetched  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  and  received  with  di^ 
vine  honors  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  T 
Of  course,  on  the  advent  of  the  sacred 
reptile  “  the  plague  w.as  stayed  ;  ”  and 
.^Esculapius  received  in  Italy  the  thanks¬ 
givings  which,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  were  ofiered  on  a  strangely 
similar  occasion  in  the  Arabian  Pesert 
to  Jehovah.  From  this  time  a  Serpent, 
portrayed  in  a  conventional  attitude,, 
was  in  the  Roman  world  the  recognized, 
type  of  a  saci'cd  place  ;  and  the  Epidau- 
rian  serpents,  as  Pausanias  tells,  held 
their  place  among  the  gods  of  Greece 
till  long  after  the  age  of  Christ, 

Nor  did  the  twin-idolatry  of  Trees  fail 
to  find  its  place  in  the  hospitable  pan¬ 
theon  of  Greece.  When  Minerva  con¬ 
tended  with  Neptune  for  the  patronage 
of  Athens  (an  event  which  Phidias  did 
not  disdain  to  commemorate  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  western  pediment  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  now  in  the  British  Museum)  she 
created  the  Olive  Tree  to  match  Nep¬ 
tune’s  gift  of  the  Horse,  and  planted 
this  her  Tree  of  Knowledge  on  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  committing  it  to  the  care  of  the 
Serpent-god,  Erichthonius.  The  Erech¬ 
theum,  whose  ruins  still  form  the  loveli¬ 
est  Ionic  temple  in  the  world,  was  built 
over  the  spot;  the  Olive  standing,  as 
Fergusson  believes,  in  the  beautiful  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Pandroseum  supported  by  the 
Caryatids,  an  hypothesis  fairly  account¬ 
ing  for  its  hitherto  inexplicable  form. 
Beneath,  in  a  cell,  adjoining  the  well  of 
Neptune,  lived  the  Serpent,  whose  actual 
reptilian  existence  seems  proved  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  41) 
that  when  the  Persians  approached 
Athens,  the  Serpent  was  announced  to 
have  refused  its  food  and  fled ;  where¬ 
upon  the  people  at  length  quitted  their 
city  in  despair,  as  warned  by  their  tute¬ 
lary  deity. 

The  Oak,  or  rather  grove  of  oaks,  at 
Dodona  was  always  attributed  by  tradi¬ 
tion  to  the  planting  of  Pelasgi,  and  ex¬ 
isted  till  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  at  least  two  thousand  years.  The 
oracle  which  spoke  therein  was  said  to 
come  from  the  sacred  pigeons  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  Irom.  bells  with 
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which  the  branohcB  wore  hung.  No 
temple  c.\i8te(l  there ;  the  grove  itself 
was  the  sacred  place.  Again,  the  laurel 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  as  sacred  as  the 
oak  of  Dodona.  TTuder  its  shade  the 
Python  took  refuge;  one  combination 
more  of  Tree  and  Serpent. 

In  ancient  Itnly  the  Etruscan  relics 
preserve  no  memorial  of  the  kind  we  are 
seeking.  Hut  at  Lanuviuiu,  sixteen  miles 
from  Home,  was  a  dark  grove  sacred  to 
J  lino  i  and  near  it  the  abode  of  a  great 
serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 
In  later  ages  we  find  Persius  speaking 
of  the  custom  above  mentiotu'd  of  paint¬ 
ing  certain  conventional  figures  of  ser¬ 
pents  on  walls,  to  indicate  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot — a  practice  of  which  there 
are  several  examples  at  llercnlanenm 
and  Pompeii.  Most  surprising  of  all, 
however,  are  the  legends  of  Homans  and 
Greeks  born  of  serpents.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  is  said  to  have  believed  himself  the 
son  of  a  snake ;  and  Augnstus  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  mother  Atia 
had  received  him  from  a  serpent.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  before  he  undertook  to 
prove  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  supposed  (apparently  by  Philip  him¬ 
self),  to  be  the  son  of  a  serpent  wdio  ac- 
tu.aliy  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  la¬ 
ter  yciirs  to  save  the  life  of  his  general 
Ptoleniy.  To  find  such  fables  gravely 
told  by  writers  like  Plutarch  and  Luei.an, 
and  even  mentioned  by  Cicero  without 
any  expression  of  contempt,  is  truly  as¬ 
tonishing.  \Ve  ask  ourselves,  can  there 
be  any  legends  current  amongst  us  which 
will  seem  equally  absurd  to  posterity  ? 

Passing  from  Rome  to  her  barb.arian 
conquerors  wc  find  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  no  traces  of  Serpent  worship,  but 
many  of  the  worship  of  Trees.  The  last 
relic  of  this  old  creed  is  probably  the 
Stockmn-Eiatn.,  the  Apprentico’s  tree, 
still  standing  in  the  heart  of  Vienna.  In 
ancient  Sarmatia  and  modern  Poland 
both  Trees  and  Serpents  were  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  peasantry  even  to  the  limits 
of  the  present  century. 

Scandinavia  oflTers  the  most  complete 
puzzle  to  mythologists,  and  .an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  relying  on 
mere  philolo^eal  analogies  in  such  re¬ 
searches.  Were  Woden,  or  Boden,  and 
Buddha  the  same  person  ?  Woden  came 
from  the  East  to  Europe  just  when  active 


missionaries  were  spreading  Buddhism 
on  all  sides.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week 
is  Wednesday  in  the  West,  and  Budh- 
bar  in  the  East.  But  can  we  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  religions  were  there¬ 
fore  identical?  Fergusson  says :  “There 
are  not,  perh.aps,  two  other  religions  in 
the  world  so  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another,  nor  two  persons  so  different 
as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni,  who  left  a 
kingdom  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
mankind,  and  Odin,  ‘the  terrible  and 
severe  God,  the  Father  of  slaughter.’  ” 
If  the  two  religions  came  anywhere  in 
contact,  it  was  at  their  base,  for  under- 
lying  both  was  a  strange  substratum  of 
Tree  and  Sepent  worship.  The  Y ggdra- 
sil  Ash-tree,  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
with  one  of  its  roots  over  the  Well  of 
Knowledge,  and  with  the  Serpent  Nid- 
hog  gnawing  its  stem,  suggests  obvious 
analogies,  not  only  with  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  and  Serjient  of  Eden,  but 
with  the  Bo-Tree  of  Buddha.  Olaus 
Magnus  in  the  sixteenth  century  speaks 
of  serpents  as  still  kept  ns  household 
gods  in  Sweden  :  a  circumstance  which, 
when  we  remember  the  insignificant 
nature  of  the  northern  reptile,  seems  to 
point  to  some  Southern  or  Eastern  tra¬ 
dition  of  its  importance. 

In  Gaul,  as  in  Germany,  Tree  worship 
seems  to  have  prevailed  ;  but  of  Serpent 
worship  there  is  no  trace,  save  one  child¬ 
ish  legend  reported  by  Pliny  as  from  the 
Druids. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
views  will  probably  be  more  contested, 
than  those  he  has  given  of  any  other 
country.  Perhaps  most  renders,  to  whom 
the  notion  of  a  connection  between  the 
Druids  and  Stonehenge  and  Serpent 
worship  have  been  more  or  less  vaguely 
familiar,  will  be  startled  to  learn  that 
“there  are  only  two  very  short  para¬ 
graphs  in  any  classical  authors  which 
mention  the  Druids  in  connection  with 
Britaiu — not  one  that  mentions  Serpent 
worship — and  not  one  English  author 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  who 
names  either  the  one  or  the  other.’’  Our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  the  Welsh  Triads; 
and  even  in  them  the  word  Druid  occurs 
but  rarely.  Tlie  relation  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  to  either  Druidism  or  Ser¬ 
pent  Worship,  Mr.  Fergusson  treats  as 
wholly  imaginary.  The  bare  Wiltshire 
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downs  were  the  very  last  places  likely 
for  the  grove-loving  Celts  to  choose  for 
their  temples,  though  they  might  (espe¬ 
cially  if  battle-fields)  choose  tliem  fur  the 
site  of  tombs. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  vlxc  many 
mcgalithiu  monuments,  several  of  which 
bear  sculptures  of  serpents,  while  others, 
apparently  of  etpial  antiquity,  bear  the 
Christian  cross.  To  all  appearance  these 
serpent  monuments  mark  the  furthest 
wave  of  the  great  Woden-movemetit 
which  spread  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Scandinavia. 

After  this  hasty  sweep  over  Africa, 
America,  and  Europe,  which  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  make  in  the  re¬ 
verse  order  of  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  ;  after  finding  Serpent  and  Tree 
Worship  alive  in  Dahomey,  and  leaving 
its  broad  atul  unmistakable  traces  in 
Central  America,  ancient  Greece,  Home, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain ; 
we  turn  with  some  comprehension  of  the 
universality  of  these  marvellous  delu¬ 
sions  to  the  brief  hints  which  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  have  |)reserved  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  even  among  the  peofde  who  had 
Isaiah  for  their  prophet,  and  the  author 
of  the  B()ok  of  Job  for  their  poet. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Euphrates,  was  doubtless 
conceived  of  as  occupying  a  position  in 
Mesopotamia.  Here,  in  the  earliest  re¬ 
cord  of  Semitic  thought,  we  find  the 
two  inseparable  relics,  the  Tree  and  the 
Serpent ;  a  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  a 
Serpent  “  more  subtle  than  atjy  beast  of 
the  field,” — doubtless  the  Ilea  or  Hoa, 
the  Serpent  God,  the  third  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  triad  of  gods.  V ery  ingenious  is 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  idea  that  this  story,  and 
the  curse  of  the  serpent,  was  introduced 
by  the  monotheistic  author  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  found,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  hatred  of 
the  early  Serpent  worship,  which  in  his 
time  and  for  ages  afterwards  was  doubt¬ 
less  still  flourishing.  Jehovah  cursed  the 
serpent,  and  “put  enmity  between  his 
seed  (i.  e.  his  worshippers)  and  man  of 
woman  born.”  May  we  surmise  that 
here  also  we  find  the  traces  of  that  notion 
so  prevalent,  according  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
in  the  border  land  of  prehistoric  times  ; 
that  the  later  race  alone  wasAwnjan,  the 
seed  of  a  Mortal  Woman,  and  the  elder 


primeval  race,  with  its  ruder  creed  and 
weapons,  merely  impish,  dwarf,  and 
bestial  ? 

Next  to  the  Tree  of  Eden,  a  trace  of 
the  same  w’orship  may  be  found  in 
Abraham’s  terebinth  at  Mamre;  wor¬ 
shipped,  according  to  Eusebius,  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  still,  if  we 
may  believe  tradition,  spreading  its  leafy 
boughs  laden  with  acorns  beside  the 
vineyards  of  Eshkol. 

Again,  we  find  in  Exodus,  Jehovah 
speaking  to  Moses  in  the  Burning  Bush 
(or  Tree)— a  Tree,  according  to  Josephus, 
hallowed  before  the  event.  At  the  same 
moment,  Moses’  Rod  was  turned  into  a 
Serpent ;  a  wonder  afterwards  repeated 
by  both  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  imitated 
by  the  Egyptian  magicians  then  and  ever 
since,  by  means  of  pressure  on  the  back 
of  the  serpent’s  necK  productive  of  tem¬ 
porary  catalepsy. 

But  the  most  suggestive  of  all  the 
stories  of  Serpent  dtilia  is  that  told  in 
Numbers  xxi.  The  Israelites  having 
murmured  as  usual,  “the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents,  and  they  bit  the  people.”  On 
their  repentance  Moses  is  directed  to 
“  make  a  fiery  serpent  and  set  it  on  a 
pole”  (the  caducous  of  the  Healing  God), 
“  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 
shall  live.”  The  worship  thus  inaugurat¬ 
ed  is  no  more  mentioned  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  butassnmingthe  received  chronol¬ 
ogy  to  be  anything  near  the  truth,it  actual¬ 
ly  survived  for  more  than  seven  centuries, 
and  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  “thechildren 
of  Israel  did  burn  incense”  to  the  self¬ 
same  brazen  Serpent,  preserved  actually 
in  the  very  Temple  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 
The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time  “  cut 
down  the  Groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
Serpent,”  thus  combining  in  common 
ruin  the  two  ever-parallel  idolatries.  But 
no  religion  was  pure  enough  to  destroy 
altogether  the  marvellous  infatuation. 
Even  after  the  great  Christian  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Serpent  worship  cropped  up 
like  the  hydra  itself.  The  Ophites  or 
Serpentinian  Gnostics  preferred,  as  Ter- 
tullian  tells  us,  the  Serpent  to  Christ, 
“  inasmuch  as  the  former  brought  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  into  the 
world !’’  (Tertullian,  De  Prmacript. 
Hereticorum^  cxlvii.) 

We  now  pass  to  Serpent  Worship  in 
ancient  Persia^  .and  here  the  theory  of 
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the  author  that  the  Aryan  races  were 
never,  and  the  Touranian  races  always, 
serpent  worshippers,  meets  with  strong 
confirmation.  In  the  theology  of  Zoro¬ 
aster,  Dahaka,  or  Zohak,  was  an  evil 
being  created  hy  Ahrimanes.  In  Persian 
mythology  he  is  a  king  who  reigned  at 
Babel  for  1,000  years,  having  two  ser¬ 
pents  growing  between  his  shoulders, 
and  daily  devouring  men  until  his  own 
destruction  by  the  “  Brilliant  Feridoun,” 
the  servant  of  Ormuzd.  Here  again,  the 
religion  of  the  pre- Aryan,  as  in  Genesis 
that  of  the  pre-Semitic  race,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  detestable  and  accursed. 

The  Tree  worship  of  ancient  Persia 
and  India  is  even  more  curious  than  the 
passing  spurn  of  Zoroastrianism  at  Ser¬ 
pent  worship.  Both  Zend  Avesta  and 
Vedas  are  full  of  mysterious  allusions  to 
the  Horn,  or  Soma  tree,  and  its  sacra¬ 
mental  juice.  In  modern  times  the  Brah¬ 
mans  have  taken  a  creeping  shrub,  the 
■Asclepiaa^  to  be  the  Soma;  and  its  sacred 
juice,  as  tasted  by  Haug,  that  profane 
German  has  unhesitatingly  styled  “  a 
nasty  drink.”  But  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  w’ith  Windischmann,  that  the 
original  Homa  was  a  very  different  tree, 
and  identical  with  the  Tree  Gogard,  the 
Tree  which  enlightened  the  eyes.  Sus¬ 
picions  may  also,  we  think,  exist  that  it 
was  the  Ampelus,  the  Vino  of  Bacchus. 
Mr.  Fergusson  elsewhere  quotes  Maxi- 
minius  of  Tyre,  to  say  that  Taxilus 
showed  Alexander  a  serpent  which  he 
worshipped  “  as  an  image  of  that  god 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Dionysos.”  M.ay 
we  add  the  suggestion  (from  the  auda¬ 
city  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  must  be 
exonerated),  that  the  Homa,  the  Soma, 
the  Gogard,  the  Ampelus  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  Tooba  tree  of  Mahomet,  were 
all  one  with  the  Vine  of  Noah ;  and  that 
all  the  awful  and  solemn  mysteries  con¬ 
nected  therewith  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  as — “  getting 
drunk  ?” 

Cashmere  was  a  very  kingdom  of 
Serpents  and  their  worshippers ;  Kagas^ 
as  the  Indians  call  them,  namely,  human 
beings  with  serpents  growing  between 
their  shoulders.  The  conuection  between 
the  early  Buddhists  and  these  Serpent- 
inians  of  Cashmere  helps  our  author's 
further  theories  considerably ;  but  we 
have  no  space  to  detail  the  particu¬ 
lars. 
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In  Cambodia^  in  the  further  India, 
Serpent  worship  reached  its  utmost 
splendor.  The  great  temple  of  Nakhon- 
Vat,  wholly  devoted  to  this  strange 
cultus,  is  even  in  its  ruins  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  in  the  world.  First 
discovered  in  1858  and  1860  by  M. 
Mouhot,  they  have  since  been  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  and  exhibit 
architecture  of  the  utmost  splendor, 
and  of  a  style  curiously  resembling  the 
Roman  form  of  Doric.  Six  hundred  feet 
square  at  the  base,  the  building  rises  in 
the  centre  to  the  height  of  180  feet, 

“  while  every  part  is  covered  with  carv¬ 
ings  in  stone,  generally  beautiful  in 
design  and  always  admirably  adapted  to 
their  situation.”  Every  angle  of  the  roof, 
every  cornice,  every  entablature,  bears 
the  seven-headed  serpent;  and  instead 
of  the  Greek  ceUa  with  the  Statue  of  the 
genius  loci,  there  are  courts  containing 
tanks,  in  which  (we  are  compelled  to 
infer)  the  living  Serpents  dwelt  and  were 
adored.  The'  date  of  this  marvellous 
structure  must  be  somewhere  about  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era;  at  all  events 
before  the  fourteenth,  when  the  Siamese 
conquered  Cambodia,  the  cities  of  the 
Serpent  worshippers  were  deserted,  and 
Buddhism  was  established. 

In  China  the  traces  of  Serpent  wor¬ 
ship  are  obscure ;  the  most  notable  being 
the  popularity  of  the  emblem  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  heraldic  dragon ;  and  a  legend  of 
two  heaven-sent  serpents  who  attended 
the  first  ablutions  of  Confucius. 

Scattered  all  over  Oceanica  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  instances  enough  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  by 
way  of  the  islands  the  cultus  penetrated 
to  Central  America. 

All  the  Cingalese  Buddhist  histories 
describe  Buddha  as  himself  converting 
the  Nagas  of  Ceylon  ;  but  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  opinion,  the  conversion  w’as  far 
from  complete.  Tree  worship  has  been 
even  more  openly  adhered  to  than  that 
of  Serpents.  King  Asoka,  the  Constan¬ 
tine  of  Buddhism,  b.c.  250,  sent  a  branch 
of  the  Bo-tree  to  the  king  of  Anuradha- 

ura,  who  received  it  with  the  utmost 

onors  and  planted  it  in  the  centre  of 
his  capital.  The  city  is  now  a  desert 
and  its  temples  in  ruins ;  but  the  Bo- 
tree  still  flourishes,  and  every  year 
thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  to  it  to  offer 
up  prayers  which  are  “  more  likely 
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to  be  answered  if  ottered  in  its  pre¬ 
sence.” 

Reaching  India  at  last,  the  sphere  of 
his  principal  discoveries,  Mr.  Fergusson 
attempts  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
very  difficult  ethnology  and  religious 
history  of  the  peninsula.  Into  this  maze 
we  cannot  spare  space  to  follow  him. 
His  leading  idea  here,  as  throughout  the 
book,  is  that  Serpent  worship  is  always 
the  cropping  up  of  the  superstition  of  an 
underlying  Touranian  race,  and  that  to 
neither  of  the  great  Aryan  immigrations 
—called  the  Solar  and  the  Lun.ar  races 
—was  it  due.  The  Aryan  Buddha,  how¬ 
ever,  by  falling  back  on  other  Touranian 
ideas  caused  its  gre.at  revival,  and  the 
Serpent-emblazoned  Topes  of  Sanchi  and 
Amravati  are  the  existing  monuments 
of  the  facts.  With  the  di8appe.arance 
of  Buddhism  from  Hindostan  and  the 
rise  of  modem  Brahminism  under  the 
leadership  of  Sankara  Acharya  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  a.d., 
the  erection  of  such  buildings  ceased ; 
but  not  on  that  account  has  the  worship 
of  either  living* or  sculptured  ser|tents 
died  out  of  India.  To  the  de8cii[)tion 
of  these  tw’o  great  Topes,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  photographs  and 
lithographs  of  their  sculptures,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  is  de¬ 
voted.  As  the  descriptions  are,  of 
course,  not  intelligible  without  the 
plates,*  we  can  only  offer  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  these  very  remarkable  ruins. 

Befose  doing  so,  however,  we  must 
allow  ourselves  to  give  utterance  to  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son’s  doctrine,  repeated  here  from  his 
Architecture,  that  the  Aryan  race  were 
never  builders,  because  “they  always 
had  too  firm  a  conviction  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  of 
the  existence  of  a  future  state,  ever  to 
care  much  for  a  brick  or  stone  immor¬ 
tality  in  this  world,  .and  no  material  art 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  their  intellec¬ 
tual  powers.”  (p.  78.)  It  may  be  a 
fact  that  the  Aryan  races  were  not 
architects.  We  cannot  presume  to 
argue  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
vast  erudition  on  the  subject ;  albeit  to 


*  We  saw  these  beautiful  plate  engravings,  and 
heard  the  substance  of  this  article  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich,  August, 
1868. — Editor  of  Eclectic. 


admit  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  peoples 
who  built  the  temples  of  Athens  and  the 
churches  of  Rome,  York,  and  Stras¬ 
bourg,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  genius 
of  architecture  is  foreign  to  their  blood, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  startling  paradox. 
But  whatever  Mr.  Fergusson’s  fact  may 
by,  the  reason  he  assigns  for  it  is,  of 
course,  open  to  our  criticism,  and 
against  this  reason  we  cannot  but  vigor¬ 
ously  protest.  That  a  vivid  belief  in  a 
future  life  would  nullify  all  ambition  for 
a  stone  immortality,  is  surely  very  im¬ 
probable,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  example  of  the  Egyptians 
seems  to  prove  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion.  If  ever  there  were  a  race 
which  intensely  felt  the  consciousness  of 
the  great  truth,  “  that  the  soul  of  a  man 
never  dies,”  it  was  that  same  race  w'hich 
so  desired  a  stone  immortality,  that  it 
loaded  the  earth  with  Pyramids,  which 
are  hardly  so  much  works  of  architec¬ 
tural  art,  as  mere  utterances  of  that 
longing.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  can  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
We  cannot  conjecture  how  he  can  get 
over  it. 

The  ruins  of  Sanchi  in  Central  India, 
between  the  towns  of  Bhilsa  and  Bho- 

{>al,  and  those  of  Amravati  on  the 
listua,  are  of  an  age  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  the  Christian  era. 
Those  of  Sanchi  are  the  most  .ancient ; 
the  principal  Tope,  as  there  is  good  re.a- 
son  to  believe,  having  been  erected  by 
King  Asoka,  .about  b.c.  250.  Stone 
building  w.as  then  evidently  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  India,  and  only  beginning  to 
replace  wood,  whose  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion  it  is  made  to  imitate.  All  the 
details,  .and  especially  the  forma  of  the 
very  singular  surrounding  stone  rails 
and  their  gateways,  are,  as  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son  says,  “very  good  carpentry,  but 
very  poor  m.asonry.”  Three  forms  per¬ 
vade  all  the  monuments  of  both  Sanchi 
.and  Amravati:  —  1.  Topes  or  Stfipas, 
moundlike  buildings  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  relics ;  2.  *  Chaityas, 

which,  both  in  form  and  purpose,  re¬ 
sembled  early  Christian  churches;  3. 
Viharas,  residences  of  priests  and  monks 
attached  to  the  Topes  and  Chaityas. 
The  Topes  at  Sanchi  form  part  of  a 
great  group  of  such  monuments,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  district  of  seventeen  miles 
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and  numbering  forty  or  fifty  tumuli. 
The  great  Tope  consists  of  an  enormous 
mound,  built  in  the  following  m:mnur: 
First,  a  basement  121  feet  in  diameter 
aud  14  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  a 
terrace  or  procession  patii  5  feet  6  inch¬ 
es  wide.  Within  this  rises  the  dome, 
a  truncated  hemisphere  39  feet  high, 
originally  coated  with  ehunam.  On  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  a  level  platform 
measuring  34  feet  across.  Within  this 
was  a  square  Tee  or  relic  box,  of  sixteen 
square  pillars  with  rails,  and,  over  all,  a 
circular  support  fur  the  umbrella  which 
always  crowned  these  monUinents.  But 
the  luost  remarkable  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  rail,  which  surrounds  it 
at  the  distance  of  9  feet  6  inches  from 
the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pillars  11 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  gigantic  gate¬ 
ways.  These  gateways  are  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  fantastic 
sculptures  both  iu  the  round  and  in  bas- 
relief.  About  one  half  of  their  sculp¬ 
tures  represent  the  worship  of  Trees  or 
of  Dagobas  (relic  shrines),  others  re¬ 
present  scenes  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and 
others  again,  ordinary  events,  feasting, 
concerts,  and  so  on.  The  merit  of  these 
sculptures,  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  as 
“superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  inferior 
to  the  art  as  practised  in  Greece.”  They 
are  “  extremely  different  to  the  usual 
sculptures  brought  home  from  India. 
Neither  at  Sanchi  nor  at  Amravati  are 
there  any  of  those  many-armed  or  many¬ 
headed  divinities,  who  form  the  st.aple 
of  the  modern  Hindoo  Pantheon.  There 
are  none  of  those  monstrous  combina¬ 
tions  of  men  with  the  heads  of  ele¬ 
phants,  or  lions,  or  boars.  All  the  men 
and  women  are  represented  as  acting  as 
men  and  women  have  acted  in  all  time.” 
The  sculptures  at  Sanchi  are  the  more 
rude  and  vigorous.  Those  at  Amravati 
are  on  a  scale  of  excellence,  “  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  contemporary  art  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Constantine,  than 
any  other  that  could  be  named,  or  of 
the  early  Italian  R6n.aissance.” 

Two  races  may  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished  as  depicted  in  the  sculptures. 
First,  the  Hindus,  originally  pure  Aryans, 
though  of  mixed  blood  at  the  age  of  the 
sculptures,  evidently  the  dominant  race. 
The  men  wear  the  dhoti  and  turban; 
the  women  are  covered  with  jewels,  but 
strangely  devoid  of  clothing.  This  last 
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is  a  feature  so  remarkable  that  as  the 
satue  is  commonly  elsewhere  found,  Mr. 
Fergusson  concludes  that  before  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  nudity  in  India 
conveyed  no  sense  of  indecency.  The 
second  race  wore  kilts  and  cloaks,  and 
(most  marked  peculiarity)  .are  repre¬ 
sented  with  beards,  which  the  Aryans 
never  wear.  The  women  wear  neat  and 
decent  dresses  and  no  ornaments.  It 
would  appear  that  these  are  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  the  country. 

Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  Serpents  introduced 
into  these  sculptures.  Are  the  Hindus 
intended  to  honor  them?  are  the  ser¬ 
pents  (nngas)  to  honor  the  Hindus? 
J3ut  no  doubt  at  all  e.\ists  about  the  re¬ 
verence  which  men  are  everywhere  re¬ 
presented  as  paying  to  Trees.  Plate 
XXV.  for  example  represents  the  Bo-tree 
of  Buddha  growing  out  of  a  temple. 
Devas  bear  ofi:ering8  to  it  above,  and 
four  Hindus  stand  before  it,  below,  with 
closed  hands  in  the  attitude  of  ;)rayer. 
“Taken  altogether,”  says  Mr.  Fergus¬ 
son,  “  the  Tree  is  the  most  important 
object  of  worship”  in  the  Sanchi  Tope. 
“  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  illustrations 
of  it.” 

The  Amravati  Topes  are  in^a  much 
more  ruinous  state  than  those  of  Sanchi. 
Fortunately  Sir  Walter  Elliot  procured 
a  quantity  of  sculptures  from  them,  and 
sent  them  to  England  in  1856.  These — 
discovered  by  Mr.  Fergusson  ia  1867  in 
the  coach-house  of  Fife  House — are  a 
perfect  treasury  of  knowledge  of  ancient 
Indian  religion  and  manners,  as  the 
beautiful  photographs  of  them  in  this 
volume  amply  testify.  The  great  Tope 
at  Amravati  was  of  enormous  size.  Its 
dimensions,  as  recorded  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  are  195  feet  for  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  outer  circle,  and  165 
feet  for  that  of  the  inner.  On  the  first 
of  these  measurements  Mr.  b'ergusson 
appends  the  following  note:  “By  a 
curious  coincidence  this  is  exactly  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  at 
Stonehenge.  The  outer  rail  in  the  In¬ 
dian  example  is  14  feet  high ;  that  at 
Stonehenge  is  as  nearly  as  can  now  be 
measured,  15  feet  6  inches.”  In  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  opinion  the  two  buildings  were 
erected  much  about  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  that  of  ceno- 
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taplis  or  relic-shrines.  Each  of  the  four 
gateways  at  Amravati  projected  about 
30  feet  beyond  the  outer  rail,  but  they 
are  all  so  much  ruined  that  the  dimen¬ 
sions  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
sculptures  brought  away  proved  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  of  three  kinds:  1. 
Large  and  coarse,  belonging  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  building.  2.  Carvings  so  delicate 
as  to  seem  rather  to  belong  to  ivory  than 
to  stone,  belonging  .to  the  inner  rail.  3. 
A  group  belonging  to  the  outer  rail. 
The  quantity  of  these  sculptures  was 
amazing.  The  central  discs  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  alone  contained  from  6,000  to  7,000 
figures : 

“  If  we  add  to  these  the  continuous  frieze 
above,  and  the  sculptures  above  and  below 
tlie  discs  on  the  pillars,  there  probably  were 
not  less  than  from  120  to  140  figures  for  each 
intercolumniation,  say  12,000  to  14,000  in  all. 
The  inner  rail  probably  contains  even  a 
greater  number  of  figures  than  this,  but  they 
are  so  small  as  more  to  resemble  ivory  carving, 
but  except  perhaps  the  great  frieze  at  Nakhon- 
Vat  (in  Cambodia),  there  is  not  even  in  India, 
and  certainly  not  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  a  storied  page  of  sculpture  equal  in 
extent  to  what  this  must  have  been  when 
complete.  If  not  quite,  it  must  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  nearly  perfect  less  than  a 
century  ago.” 

The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  .are  of 
course  very  various — animals,  bulls,  ele¬ 
phants,  <feo.,  very  wtdl  depicted  feasts, 
concerts  of  instruments,  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Buddha,  and  so  on.  Most  promi¬ 
nent,  as  well  as  most  interesting  as  touch¬ 
ing  on  our  subject,  are  the  groups  of  Tree 
and  Serpent  worshippers  everywhere  to 
be  observed. 

At  Sauchi,  the  Serpent  worship  had 
been  in  the  background,  and  the  Tree 
worship  prominent.  At  Amravati,  in  the 
oldest  part,  the  Tree  flourishes  as  usual, 
but  in  the  later  portion  the  Serpent  ap¬ 
pears  ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  worship  ;  twice  he  shields 
the  head  of  Buddha,  and  forty  or  fifty 
times  he  appears  spreading  his  protecting 
hood  of  heads  over  Rajahs  and  persons 
of  importance. 

This  may  be  reckoned  the  culmination 
of  Buddhistic  Serpent  worship  in  India. 
Four  centuries  later  Brahminism  revived, 
and  Buddhism  was  banished  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Thibet. 
But  was  there  then  an  end  of  this  ever- 
reviving  hydra  of  idolatry  ?  Not  at  all  1 


The  Serpent  still  plays  an  important  part 
in  that  naif  of  Hindu  worship  which  is 
addressed  to  Vishnu,  and  appears  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  images,  extendiqg  its  hood 
.of  heads  over  him,  or  twisted  round  his 
throne.*  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  published  in  his  Appendix, 
dated  in  January  of  the  present  year 
(1869^,  Dr.  Baltour  s-ays,  “Snake  wor¬ 
ship  IS  general  throughout  peninsular 
India,  both  of  the  sculptured  form  and 
of  the  living  creature.”  The  vitality  of 
the  idolatry  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
vitality  of  the  idol.  The  Serpent  is 
always  “  scotched  but  not  killed.” 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  sum  up  some 
of  the  results  towards  which  these  mar¬ 
shalled  facts  of  Mr.  Fergusson  most 
clearly  point.  In  the  first  place,  we  find 
that  a  cert.ain  form  of  worship  has  once 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  known 
world.  We  find  that  it  lingered  long, 
even  amid  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the 
Monotheism  of  the  Jews  so  Late  as  the 
days  of  Hezekiah.  We  find  that  it 
cropped  up  through  Buddhism  and 
Braminism  as  it  had  done  through  the 
Norse  and  Grecian  mythologies,  and 
that  it  formed  a  large  part  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  ancient  America.  Finally,  we 
find  that  it  still  exists  in  all  its  horrid 
glory  among  the  sanguinary  savages  of 
Dahomey ;  and  dwells  yet  unconquered 
among  our  subjects  of  Hindostan.  Here 
is  assuredly  food  enough  for  reflection. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  reli¬ 
gion  without  a  Book  or  an  organized 
Church ;  a  religion  which  never  had  a 
Prophet  or  an  Apostle,  and  which  offers, 
consequently,  absolutely  no  ground  on 
which  to  exercise  historical  criticism.  It 
is  (as  we  said  at  starting)  a  contribution 
to  the  History  of  Opinion  and  Senti¬ 
ment,  an  amazing  contribution  to  it ;  but 
no  contribution  worth  naming  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  history  of  facts  and  persons.  The 
more  we  consider  it,  the  more  mysterious 
it  appears.  That  a  creature  like  the 


*  Before  the  writer  at  this  moment  stands  a 
brazen  idol  of  the  kind,  not  long  ago  brouglit 
from  India.  At  the  base  is  the  tortoise,  on  which 
in  Hindu  cosmogony  stands  the  elephant  on  which 
rests  the  world.  From  tlie  back  of  the  tortoise  in 
this  image  rises  a  tree ;  and  on  the  lotus  flower 
which  crowns  the  tree  Vishnu — four-armed — is 
seated.  Round  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  serpent  is 
twisted. 
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Serpent,  naturally  dreadful,  should  come 
to  be  universally  belored,  that  the  owner 
of  the  poison-fang  should  be  constantly 
identified  with  the  Restorer  of  Health ; 
this  is  of  itself  a  paradox.  Again,  the 
ever-recurring  connection  between  the 
Ti'ee  and  the  Serpent,  the  beautiful  and 
beneficent  vegetable  and  the  noxious 
reptile,  is  w'ellnigh  incomprehensible. 
Future  thinkers  pondering  these  factsmay 
see  light  through  them,  and  be  enabled 
to  gain  new  and  valuable  insight  thereby 
into  human  nature’s  strange  recesses. 
For  the  present,  we  can  but  perceive 
that  a  fresh  demonstration  has  been  given 
of  the  Moral  Unity  of  our  race  ;  and  of 
the  progressive  character  of  Religion 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  all  over 
the  world.  Lastly  we  have  a  new'  proof 
of  that  universality  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment  which  marks  it  as  an  original 
clement  of  human  nature,  never  to  dis¬ 
appear  whatever  changes  may  come  over 
its  manifestations.  Those  old  Aryans 
whose  sculptured  forms  we  behold 
upon  the  ruined  mound  of  Sanchi  with 
their  clasped  hands  praying  to  the  Tree  of 
Life,  were  but  the  fathers  after  the  flesh 
and  after  the  spirit  of  us  who  have 
indeed  gained  many  truths  in  advance  of 
them,  but  who  still  too  often  “  lift  lame 
hands  of  faith,  and  grope,” — 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  we  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

F.  P.  C. 


St  Panl'i. 

OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS. 

Last  October,  in  a  paper  entitled 
“  Other  Habitable  Worlds,”  we  consid¬ 
ered  the  conditions  of  habitability  of  the 
four  planets — Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  VV^e  selected  these  as  being  the 
planets  which,  so  far  as  we  knpw',  pre¬ 
sent  the  closest  features  of  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  our  own  earth.  Yet  we 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  th.at  although 
each  of  them  exhibited  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  earth  as  respects  one 
or  more  features  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  its  habitability, 
there  w'as  also,  in  each  case,  some  dis¬ 
tinctive  peculiarity  which  prevented  us 
from  pronouncing  any  of  the  four  planets 
to  be  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  man, 
or  probably  for  any  of  the  principal 
races  now  subsisting  upon  the  earth. 
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And,  if  the  four  planets  which  had 
been  selected  as  aflfording  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  thesis  that  there 
are  other  inhabited  worlds  must  thus  be 
pronounced  not  to  be  habitable  by  ter¬ 
restrial  races,  it  w'ill  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  orbs  which  urge  their  stately 
courses  elsewhere  throughout  space,  un¬ 
der  a  thousand  different  conditions  of 
heat,  of  illumination,  of  seasonal  changes, 
or  the  like,  would  for  the  most  part  be 
altogether  unfit  abodes  for  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  adopting 
a  different  title  for  the  present  paper, — 
in  which  we  propose  to  deal  with  worlds 
which  seem  thus  wholly  unfit  for  habita¬ 
tion, — we  have  assumed  one  which  in 
reality  asserts  more  than  the  former  one. 
The  title  “Other  Habitable  Worlds,’ 
simply  inferred  our  belief  that  there  are 
regions  throughout  space  w’hich  are  more 
or  less  fit  for  habitation,  without  imply¬ 
ing  any  opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  those 
worlds  or  any  others  being  actually  in¬ 
habited.  At  present  we  are  about;  to 
deal  with  worlds,  many  of  which  we  at 
once  admit  to  be  uninhabitable  by  most 
if  not  all  of  tlie  races  living  upon  the 
earth,  yet  we  adopt  a  title  which  implies 
our  belief  that  those  worlds  are  certainly 
the  abodes  of  living  creatures. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  when  con¬ 
templating  our  solar  system  we  are  struck 
by  the  evidence  of  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  living  creatures,  it  is  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  the  immensity  of 
that  space,  thronged  with  suns,  wdiich 
lies  beyond  the  solar  system,  that  we  are 
most  powerfully  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  must  be  other  inhabit¬ 
ed  worlds.  Insignificant  as  our  earth 
undoubtedly  is  when  her  dimensions  are 
compared  with  the  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  other  planets,  and 
still  more  when  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  grandeur  of  the  solar  system 
itself,  we  have  a  far  more  startling  con¬ 
trast  to  contemplate  when  we  compare 
the  solar  system  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  sidereal  scheme.  From  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars  the  orbit  of  Neptune 
would  have  an  apparent  diameter  scarce¬ 
ly  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  moon’s, 
and  the  orbit  of  the  eaith  would  be  but 
as  a  point.  Even  the  gigantic  orbit  of 
Neptune  w’ould  seem  but  a  point,  as 
seen  from  many  of  the  stars  which  shine 
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oonspicuouflly  in  our  heavens.  Bat  the 
lucid  stars,  far  off  as  they  are  from  us, 
are  quite  close  in  comparison  with  the 
stars  which  come  into  view  under  the 
searching  eye'of  the  telescope.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  some  of  the  stars 
seen  with  Lord  Uosse’s  telescope  shine 
from  such  an  enormous  distance,  that 
light  takes  uj)wards  of  50,000  years  in 
travelling  to  us  from  them.  Now  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  flight  of  a  light- 
ray  from  a  star  at  this  distance  on  one 
side  of  onr  system  to  another  as  far  off 
on  the  opposite  side.  For  100,000  years 
the  light  speeds  onward, — each  second 
sweeping  over  nearly  200,000  miles ; 
past  stars  and  systems  it  rushes  on,  but 
far  away  on  every  hand  are  other  stars 
and  other  systems  to  which  it  comes 
not  near.  During  3,000  generations  of 
mortal  men, — if  one  can  conceive  that 
our  race  could  last  out  that  time,— the 
pulsations  of  the  ether  are  transmitted 
along  the  tremendous  line  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  two  stars.  Yet  during  all  that 
time, — if  we  are  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  that  our  earth  is  the 
only  inhabited  world, — the  onward  rush¬ 
ing  light  never  approaches  a  single  spot 
where  setUient  beings  are  to  be  found, 
save  one  tiny  globe,  around  which  it 
could  circle  eight  times  in  one  of  the 
seconds  which  make  up  the  vast  period 
of  its  flight. 

■  But  if  the  magnitude  of  the  sidereal 
system  forbids  us  to  regard  our  small 
earth  as  the  only  inhabited  w’orld  within 
the  universe,  the  evidence  afforded  by 
other  features  of  the  interstellar  spaces  is 
not  less  convincing. 

If  it  could  have  been  proved  that  the 
stars  are  nmre  lights, — that,  in  some  in¬ 
conceivable  way,  they  have  a  power  of 
shining  from  enormous  distances  upon 
our  earth  and  her  companion  planets,  we 
might  indeed  be  perplexed  to  find  so 
elaborate  a  scheme  of  illumination  pre¬ 
pared  with  no  other  end  but  to  supply 
an  amount  -of  light  w’hich  two  or  three 
small  moons  could  have  furnished  equally 
well,  but  we  should  have  little  to  en¬ 
courage  the  notion  that  the  stars  resem¬ 
bled  our  sun.  For  we  know  of  the  sun 
that  it  is  constituted  of  the  very  elements 
which  form  our  earth  ;  that  it  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  globe  swaying  all  the  movements  of 
the  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre ; 
that  while  it  is  indeed  a  lamp,  it  is  also 


much  more  than  a  lamp, — that  it  is,  in 
fine,  the  very  life,  so  to  speak,' of  the 
planetary  scheme. 

But  the  stars  have  been  proved  to  be 
also  suns,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  lamps  as  brilliant  as  our  sun, 
and  many  of  them  much  more  brilliant, 
but  also  in  physical  constitution.  In  our 
paper  on  other  habitable  worlds,  we 
simply  touched  upon  the  method  of  this 
proof;  it  is  necessary,  how'ever,  that  we 
should  now  discuss  the  subject  some¬ 
what  more  at  length.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  noted  star, 
Aldeboran. 

How  far  from  us  this  brilliant  orb  may 
be  w’e  do  not  know.  Although  it  is  so 
conspicuous  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  most  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  although  the  largeness 
of  its  proper  motion, — that  is,  its  change 
of  position  amongst  its  companion  stars, 
— suggests  the  same  conclusion,  this  orb 
has  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  astrono¬ 
mers  to  determine  its  distance.  In  other 
words,  although  the  earth  sweeps  round 
the  sun  in  an  orbit  upwards  of  1 80,000,- 
000  miles  in  diameter,  the  apparent  po¬ 
sition  of  Aldeboran  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  this  enormous  orbital  range, 
— not  more  affected,, for  example,  than 
the  apparent  position  of  a  steeple  20 
miles  off  would  be  if  we  observed  it 
first  through  one  pane  of  a  window  and 
then  through  a  neighboring  pane.  It 
w'ill  be  understood,  therefore,  that  Alde¬ 
boran  shines  from  a  vast  distance. 

Now,  when  we  combine  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  enormous  distance  at 
which  Aldeboran  shines  with  the  fact 
that  the  star  is  so  brilliant,  we  see  that 
the  true  splendor  of  this  orb  must  be 
very  great.  Probably  Aldeboran  shines 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  light 
as  our  sun  ;  and  certainly  its  brilliancy 
is  not  less  th.an  that  of  the  sun.  If,  then, 
Aldeboran  were  constituted  like  our  sun, 
if  its  intrinsic  splendor  as  distinguished 
from  its  actual  splendor  corresfionded 
closely  with  his,  it  would  follow  that  the 
star  which  seems  to  us  a  mere  point  of 
light  is,  in  truth,  a  globe  probably  twice 
as  large  as  our  sun, — a  vast  mass  of 
molten  matter,  the  centre  of  forces  vas¬ 
ter  even  than  those  which  the  sun  exerts. 
Yet  we  know  thal  the  sun  is  the  seat  ot 
nearly  all  the  living  energy,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  solar  system.  The  coals  we  burn, 
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the  meats  we  eat,  the  works  we  do,  the 
very  thoughts  we  conceive,  owe  their 
several  forms  of  force  to  sun-power. 
This  is  no  dream,  no  fanciful  specula¬ 
tion,  but  the  simple  statement  of  an 
established  truth.  Since  the  sun,  then, 
blazing  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary 
scheme,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  forms  of  force 
which  exist  or  have  existed  during  count¬ 
less  aeons  upon  the  earth,  and  also  of  all 
those  unknown  forms  of  force  which 
prevail  in  the  other  planetary  worlds,  so 
also  Aldeboran’s  glory  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  other  unknown  forms  of  force, — 
organic,  vital,  mental, — prevailing  in  a 
scheme  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  If 
not,  his  light  is  a  mockery  and  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  our  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  questions  of  the  sort  we  are  consider- 
ing,  is  given  us  but  to  lead  us  astray. 

We  have  said  that  all  this  would  fol¬ 
low  if  it  were  shown  that  Aldeboran  is 
constituted  in  a  manner  resembling  that 
in  which  the  sun  is  formed.  This  is  all, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  which  requires  proof. 
Once  this  is  established,  all  doubt  should 
vanish  away. 

Now,  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  peculiar. 
Therefore  we  shall  be  the  less  liable  to 
fall  into  any  error  in  instituting  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Aldeboran  and  the  sun, 
or  in  recognizing  any  traces  of  resem¬ 
blance  in  their  respective  constitutions. 

The  sun  is  not  simply,  as  was  supposed 
of  old,  a  globe  of  incandescent  matter. 
The  light  we  receive  from  him  comes, 
indeed,  from  an  incandescent  source,  but 
it  has  been  subjected,  before  reaching 
us,  to  a  very  singular  and  characteristic 
process, — a  process  the  traces  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  which  there  is  no  mistaking. 
From  the  incandescent  matter  which 
supplies  the  solar  light,  there  stream 
forth  light-waves  of  6very  possible  length 
between  certain  limits,  namely,  between 
the  length  belonging  to  the  extreme  red 
end  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  extreme  violet  end.*  But 
when  the  light  reacdies  us  certain  wave¬ 
lengths  are  found  to  be  wanting.  The 
case  corresponds  to  that  of  a  harp  in 
which  certain  strings  are  missing  here 
and  there.  Or,  rather,  if  a  harp  were 


*  Of  the  former  class  of  waves  40,000  go  to  the 
inch,  of  the  latter  60,000. 


constructed  with  an  indefinite  number 
of  strings  increasing  gradually  in  length 
between  the  usual  limits,  so  that  on 
striking  the  finger  across  them,  a' sound 
would  be  produced  changing  by  indefinite 
gradations  from  the  gravest  note  audible 
by  human  ears,  to  the  most  acute ;  then 
if  strings  were  removed  here  and  there, 
— and  sometimes  several  close  together, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  the 
sound  produced  when  the  finger  was 
drawn  across  the  strings  would  differ 
from  that  before  produced,  precisely  as 
the  light  received  from  the  sun  differs 
from  that  which  is  actually  poured  forth 
by  the  incandescent  central  mass. 

Now,  from  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the 
missing  waves  of  the  solar  light  have 
been  .absorbed  by  vapors  through  which 
the  light  from  the  incandescent  centre 
has  had  to  pass.  And  we  know  that  va¬ 
pors  have  the  power  of  intercepting 
precisely  those  waves  which  characterize 
their  own  incandescence.  Let  us  render 
our  meaning  more  distinct.  When  a 
vapor  is  burning,  its  particles  are  vibra¬ 
ting  in  certain  definite  kinds  of  waves. 
Precisely  as  when  a  chord  is  struck  we 
know  that  the  waves  of  sound  belonging 
to  certain  definite  notes  are  transtnitted 
through  the  air  from  the  vibrating  wire.s, 
so  it  is  with  an  incandescent  vapour.  Its 
light  may  be  termed  a  luminous  chord, 
the  vibrating  molecules  in  this  case  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  vibrating  wires  in  the 
case  of  a  chord  of  sound.  Now  we  know 
that  if  a  chord  were  struck  on  a  ]»iano, 
and  then,  after  a  moment  or  two,  all  the 
remaining  notes  were  struck  simultane¬ 
ously,  the  resulting  noise  or  crash  would 
be  wanting  in  those  particular  notes 
which  formed  the  chord ;  and  if  the  notes 
w  ere  s  wept  from  en  d  to  en  d  t  h  e  w  an  t  would 
be  rendered  perceptible  through  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  gaps  in  the  chromatic  scale. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  light  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  sun  is  wanting  in  these 
particular  wave-lengths  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  light-waves  of  certain  in¬ 
candescent  vapors  surrounding  the  sun ; 
and  when  the  solar  light  is  distributed 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the  want 
becomes  perceptible  through  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  dark  lines  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  solar  spectrum.  And 
we  learn  ^hat  the  vapors  are  which 
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thus  absorb  a  portion  of  the  solar  light 
with  as  much  certainty  as  we  should 
learn  what  the  notes  were  which  were 
held  down  on  the  piano ;  because  we 
know  what  the  vapors  are  which  would 
give  out  the  light  that  w’ould  supply  the 
darkened  spaces  of  the  spectrum  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  musician  could  tell  what  the 
Botes  are  which  would  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  chromatic  scale. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  peculiarity 
of  solar  light  has  any  counterpart  in  the 
constitution  of  the  brilliant  star  Alde- 
boran.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
spectrum  produced  by  a  fixed  star  is  very 
much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  sun  ; 
but  still,  w’hen  a  powerful  telescope, 
armed  with  a  spectroscope  of  adequate 
power,  is  directed  towards  Aldeboran, 
there  flashes  out  in  all  its  exquisite 
beauty  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  of 
light  which  is  so  full  of  meaning  to  the 
physicist.  And  now  let  us  suppose  that 
we  are  in  the  observatory  of  our  leading 
astronomical  spectrosoopist, — Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins,  F.n.S.,  and  that  he  has  so  arranged 
matters  that  the  spectrum  of  Aldeboran 
is  sufficiently  well  defined  to  present  its 
dark  lines, — if,  indeed,  the  constitution 
of  the  star  resembles  that  of  the  sun.  A 
momentary  glance  settles  the  question. 
There  are  the  dark  lines  which  indicate 
that  Aldeboran,  like  our  sun,  is  a  self- 
luminous  orb  surrounded  by  absorptive 
vapors.  The  star  is  thousands  of  times 
farther  from  us  than  the  sun,  but  what 
matter,  if  dts  light  bears  so  well  the 
message  we  sought  to  hear  ?  Over  mil¬ 
lions  on  millions  of  miles  that  message 
has  come  speeding  through  the  inter¬ 
stellar  spaces,  and  it  is  brought  as  faith¬ 
fully  to  us, — so  far,  at  least,  as  its  main 
meaning  is  concerned, — as  if  we  were  no 
farther  from  Aldeboran  than  from  our 
own  sun. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  laid  any  stress  on  the  question, 
What  are  the  substances  which  con¬ 
stitute  Aldeboran  ?  It  has  sei  med  suffi¬ 
cient  that  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
star  is  constituted  after  the  same  peculiar 
fashion  ns  our  sun.  The  elements  which 
appear  in  its  substance  might  be  wholly 
different  from  those  w’hich  appear  in  the 
sun, — that  is,  from  the  common  elements 
known  to  us, — and  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  to  discountenance  the  theory 
that  Aldeboran  is  a  sun,  the  centre  of  a 


system,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  imparts 
light  and  heat.  For  example,  if  there 
were  no  iron  in  the  constitution  of  Alde¬ 
boran  we  might  conclude,  with  some 
appearance  of  probability,  that  there 
could  be  no  iron  in  the  orbs  which  ciicle 
around  him ;  but  other  substances  un¬ 
known  to  us  might  perfectly  well  supply 
the  place  of  iron  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  bodies.  Nor  even  would  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen — supposing 
such  a  defect  could  be  proved,  which  is 
not  the  case, — affect  the  question  we  are 
dealing  with.  It  would,  indeed,  suflice 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  orbs 
which  form  the  Aldeboranic  system  h.ave 
not  atmospheres  resembling  our  own ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  orbs  cannot  possibly  be  constituted 
like  any  living  creatures  known  to  us. 
But  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  no  life 
subsists  on  the  members  of  the  system 
which  circulates  around  Aldeboran, 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
for  any  one  to  argue  that  the  seas  are 
unfit  abodes  for  living  creatures  because 
land  animals  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  live  under  water. 

But,  although  not  necessary  to  our 
argument,  the  fact  that  terj-estriul  ele¬ 
ments  actually  exist  in  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  constitution  of  the  star  Alde¬ 
boran,  is  one  whose  force  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
amount  of  any  vapor  which  must  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  so  distant  an  ob¬ 
ject,  in  order  that  the  presence  of  the 
vapor  may  be  rendered'  perceptible  to 
the  observer  on  earth.  But  we  are  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  quantity  required  is 
very  great  indeed.  Hence,  when  we 
learn  that  beyond  all  doubt  iron  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  we 
know  that  all  the  produce  of  the  iron 
mines  on  earth  would  not  form  a  mil¬ 
lionth  or  a  billionth  part  of  the  iron 
which  lies  out  yonder  so  many  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  solar  system.  Then  follows 
at  once  the  question,  "What  is  the  use  of 
all  that  enormous  mass  of  iron  ?  That 
it  has  a  use,  prospective  if  not  present, 
seems  to  us  as  obviously  true  as  that  the 
universe  has  had  an  all-wise  Creator. 
Respecting  its  present  use,  we  cannot 
guess  any  more  than  we  can  respecting 
the  present  use  of  the  iron  in  the  sun’s 
atmosphere.  Of  its  prospective  use  we 
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will  not  speak,  though  we  have  our  own 
opinion  of  the  position  which  the  suns 
will  one  day  occupy  as  habitable  abodes 
richly  supplied  with  all  the  elements 
which  serve  to  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  living  creatures.  But  our  argument 
at  present  le-ads  us  to  treat  of  the  iron 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  rather  as 
symbolical  of  the  existence  of  other  iron, 
— in  a  form  as  available  as  that  of  the  iron 
of  our  mines, — in  inhabited  worlds  cir¬ 
culating  around  Aldeboran.  We  hold 
that  the  constitution  of  a  star  typifies 
the  constitution  of  the  system  of  which 
it  is  the  centre.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
other  argument  for  this  than  the  resem¬ 
blance  which  has  been  discovered  be¬ 
tween  the  constitution  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  our  earth ;  but  this  argument  is 
a  very  strong  one  when  rightly  consid¬ 
ered,  since  the  probability  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  measured  in  such  a  case  by 
the  antecedent  improbability  th.at  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  this  sort  should  exist  by 
accident.  If  there  is  no  necessary  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  between  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  sun  and  the  constitution  of  the 
planets  which  travel  around  it,  insomuch 
that  all  these  planets  may  have  totally 
different  elementary  constituents,  and 
that  their  sun  may  have  yet  another  con¬ 
stitution,  then  obviously  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  highly  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cidence  that  our  sun  should  be  constituted 
of  materials  so  closely  corresponding 
with  those  which  form  our  earth, — one 
of  the  smallest  members  of  his  system. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  in  truth  any  coin¬ 
cidence  of  this  sort  at  all,  and  to  con¬ 
clude  with  a  high  appearance  of  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  observed  resemblance  evi¬ 
dences  the  existence  of  a  law  regulating 
the  whole  of  the  solar  system.  With 
equal  probability  we  conclude  that  a 
similar  law  regulates  each  of  the  systems 
which  exist  within  the  sidereal  universe. 

Thus  our  question  respecting  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  far-distant  region  of  space 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  really  refers 
to  the  iron  which  exists,  we  infer,  in  the 
planetary  orbs  circulating  around  Alde- 
Doran.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
these  bodies,  about  the  distances  at 
which  they  revolve  around  their  sun,  or 
about  the  seasonal  relations  which  result 
from  the  different  inclination  of  their 
axes  to  the  plane  in  which  they  travel, 


and  so  on,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  all  supplied  with  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  metals  known  to 
man,  and  that  this  supply  is  not  mean¬ 
ingless.  We  infer  the  existence, — either 

f»ast,  present,  or  prospective, — not  mere- 
y  of  living  creatures,  but  of  rational 
beings,*  able  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  valuable  metal.  And  this  view  is 
strengthened  when  we  find  that  mercury, 
bismuth,  antimony,  magnesium,  sodium, 
calcium,  and  hydrogen  exist  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  atmosphere  of  Alde¬ 
boran,  and,  therefore,  probably  in  the 
constitution  of  the  globes  which  circle 
around  him. 

We'have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the 
star  Aldeboran.  We  have  selected  this 
star  because  it  happens  to  be  one  which 
has  been  very  carefully  examined  by  the 

♦  We  have  passed  here  somewhat  beyond  our 
record,  but  not  without  a  purpose.  We  wish  to 
touch  for  a  moment  on  a  point  which  is  perhaps 
more  iuteresling  than  any  other  connected  with 
the  question  of  other  inhabited  worlds.  It  seeius 
to  us,  that  to  believe  our  little  earth  to  be  the  sole 
abode  of  rational  creatures,  is  no  less  preposterous 
than  to  believe  that  no  life  of  any  sort  exists  be¬ 
yond  the  coniines  of  so  minute  a  speck  in  creation. 
But  ntany  are  paiued  even  by  the  more  sugtrestiou 
of  the  possibility  that  man  may  not  be  the  only 
creature  which  is  capable  of  appreciatitig  the  won¬ 
derful  power  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 
There  seems  to  them  something  dangerous — 
something  irreligious — in  llie  thought.  Tite  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christianity,  they  argue,  mark  out  mankind 
as  the  object  of  so  special  a  regard,  so  excep¬ 
tional  a  dispensation,  that  lo  assume  the  possible 
existence  of  other  rational  and  therefore  respon¬ 
sible  creatures,  is  practically  to  deny  the  truth  of 
Christian  doctrines.  To  us  it  appears  that  those 
who  argue  thus  misinterpret  the  doctrines  they 
seek  to  defend.  If  there  is  one  truth  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  essence  at  once  of  the  Bible 
words  and  scientific  teachings,  it  is  that  in  the 
infinity  of  God’s  love  there  are  many  infinities. 
It  is  when  we  seek  to  measure^lhat  infinity  by  our 
finite  conceptions  that  we  are  in  danger  of  going 
astray,  of  speaking  of  God’s  love  for  his  creatures 
as  of  something  exhaustible,  and  of  showing  a 
real  want  of  faith  in  his  words,  by  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  we  display  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  teaching 
of  his  works.  The  Christian,  fully  as  much  as  the 
man  of  science,  ought  to  be  ready  to  admit  that, 
although  God’s  love  to  man  is  infinite,  yet  that 
infinity  of  love  does  not  exclude  the  possible  ex¬ 
istence  of  creatures  who  receive  an  equal  j  share 
of  his  gifts.  The  argument  of  the  well-meaning 
but  perverse  persons  we  have  alluded  to  is  as  un¬ 
reasonable  as  would  be  that  of  a  creature — say  an 
ant — who,  observing  the  perfection  with  which 
the  structure  of  himself  and  his  fellow-ants  was 
adapted  to  ant-life,  should  argue  that  therefore  all 
other  creatures  must  be  imperfectly,  or  not  all, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  around  them. 
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eminent  physicist  to  wliom  modern  astro¬ 
nomy  owes  so  much, — Mr.  W.  Huggins. 
The  conclusions  to  which  this  gentleman 
has  arrived,  and  of  which  we  have  made 
use  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  not 
merely  probable  suppositions, — they  are 
absolute  certainties.  The  significant  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  star  have  not 
been  judged  merely  by  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  their  apparent  positions  with 
those  of  certain  lines  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  or  in  the  spectra  of  different  ele¬ 
ments.  A  method,  the  results  of  which 
there  is  no  mistaking,  has  been  made  use 
of.  When  the  telescope  was  directed 
upon  Aldeboran,  matters  w'ere  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that,  side  by  side  with  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  star  there  should  be  brought, 
in  succession,  the  bright-line  spectra  of 
various  elements.  If,  in  any  case,  it 
was  found  that,  exactly  opposite  the 
bright  lines  of  one  of  the  latter  spectra, 
there  were  well-marked  dark  lines,  break¬ 
ing  the  continuity  of  the  rainbow-tinted 
spectrum  of  Adelboran,  this  exact  coin¬ 
cidence  was  at  once  decisive  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  corresponding  element  in 
the  vajiorous  envelope  of  the  star. 

But  Aldeboran  was  not  the  only  star 
which  was  thus  examined.  Betelgeuse, 
the  leading  brilliant  of  the  splendid  con¬ 
stellation  Orion,  was  dealt  with  even 
more  carefully,  and  the  presence  of  iron, 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  other  elements, 
determined  with  equal  certainty.  But 
this  sun  is  not  constituted  exactly  like 
the  sun  which  >ve  call  Aldeboran.  And 
one  very  notew'orthy  peculiarity  charac¬ 
terizes  the  spectrum  of  Betelgeuse.  The 
lines  of  hydrogen  which  are  w  ell  seen  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  that  of  Alde¬ 
boran,  are  wanting  in  that  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  star. 

The  star  Capella,  one  of  the  brightest 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  found 
to  have  a  gpectrum  closely  resembling 
that  of  our  sun,  and  crow'ded  with  lines. 
The  equally  brilliant  Vega  presents  a 
similar  spectrum. 

Sirius,  which  outshines  more  than 
threefold  the  brightest  northern  stars, 
is  observed  under  somewhat  unfavora¬ 
ble  circumstances  in  our  latitudes,  as  he 
never  attains  a  high  altitude.  “The 
spectrum  is  crossed,”  says  Mr.  Huggins, 
“  by  a  very  large  number  of  faint  and 
fine  lines.”  The  presence  of  hydrogen 
in  the  absorptive  atmosphere  of  this  star 


is  indicated  in  a  very  decided  manner 
by  the  intensely  strong  lines  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  this  element.  “  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,”  remarks  Mr.  Huggins,  “in 
the  case  of  Sirius  and  a  large  number  of 
the  white  stars,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally 
strong  as  compared  with  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  all  the  metallic  lines  are  remarka¬ 
bly  faint.”  The  presence  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  iron,  was,  however,  de¬ 
monstrated  in  this  case  as  in  many  others. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  case  by  re¬ 
marking  that  the  stars  referred  to  have 
been  merely  chosen  on  account  of  their 
brightness  and  the  consequent  distinct¬ 
ness  and  splendor  of  their  spectra.  There 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  with  a 
telescope  of  adequate  illuminating  pow'er, 
the  faintest  stars  w’ould  afford  precisely 
the  same  evidence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  names  a  number  of  stars — some  of 
which  are  not  very  brilliant — whose 
spectra  he  examined,  and  he  says  re¬ 
specting  them,  “Numerous  lines  are 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  each,  and  in 
some  several  of  the  lines  were  measured; 
but  we  have  not  instituted  any  compari¬ 
sons  wdth  the  metallic  spectra  as  yet.” 

We.  see  then,  in  the  whole  sidereal 
system,  a  series  of  suns  -resembling  our 
own  in  all  essential  respects, — many  of 
them  falling  short  of  it,  perhaps,  in 
splendor,  but  many  of  them  certainly 
surpassing  it.  And  around  these  suns 
there  circle  worlds  of  every  variety  of 
magnitude,  many  of  which  doubtless 
form  centres  of  systems  as  varied  in 
character  as  are  those  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  On  these  worlds 
subsist,  we  doubt  not,  myriads  of  forms 
of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  systems  are  probably  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  habitation  by  the  races 
which  subsist  upon  the  earth  or  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  solar  system, 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  races 
subsisting  in  thousands  of  these  systems 
would  perish  if  subjected  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  any  part  of  the  solar 
system.  But  on  one  point  we  may  rest 
w’ell  assured.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  races  subsisting  in  any  of  these 
W’orlds,  and  whatever  may  be  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  the  most  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  exists  between  tWe 
unknown  living  creatures  and  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  worlds  on  which  they  live. 
This  lesson  is  taught  by  all  th.at  we  see 
around  us.  If  on  our  earth  there  were 
the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  habitability  which  prevail  in 
different  lands  and  seas,  or  if  we  could 
even  detect  no  traces  that  in  past  ages 
the  world  had  been  less  well  adapted  to 
support  the  races  which  at  present  sub¬ 
sist  upon  it,  and  that  accordingly  former 
terrestri.al  races  differed  from  the  pre¬ 
sent,  yet,  even  then,  the  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  limited  number  of  races 
which  we  should  know  of  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  lived,  would 
afford  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  this  adaptation  is 
a  fundamental  taw  of  njiture.  But  when 
we  find  that  the  most  striking  peculiari¬ 
ties  distinguish  the  clim.ate  and  habitudes 
of  one  country  from  those  of  another, — 
that  animals  which  thrive  in  one  country 
would  perish  if  removed  to  another,  and 
yet  that  no  part  of  the  world  remains 
uninhabited, — and  not  only  so,  but  that 
the  creatures  which  live  in  each  part  of 
the  world  are  adapted  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  wonderful  manner  to  the  cir- 
cumst.ances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  And 
if  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain,  if 
we  could  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
law  of  adaptation  only  extends  over  the 
range  of  variability  which  is  observed  in 
the  conditions  of  life  existing  under  the 
cognizance  of  man,  this  doubt  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  removed  by  the  careful 
examination  of  the  geologic  record. 
There  we  behold  traces  of  conditions 
very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
in  the  present  day ;  yet  there,  also,  wo 
obtain  tidings  of  w’onderful  living  crea¬ 
tures,  framed  on  a  plan  which  fitted 
them  admir.ably  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  ;  and  there, 
too,  we  find*  the  signs  of  a  luxuriant 
veget.ation  at  once  fitted  to  thrive  in 
the  climates  which  then  existed,  and  to 
supply  the  w’ants  of  the  strange  beings 
which  then  inhabited  our  world.  On 
every  side,  then,  and  in  every  age,  we 
find  the  signs  of  that  power  of  adapta¬ 
tion  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  secret  of 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  nature.  And 
associated  with  this  law  is  a  law  which 
seems  at  first  sight  opposed  to  it,  a  law 
indicative  of  the  prodigality,  and  even 
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of  the  destructiveness,  of  nature’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  living  races,  —  the  law  by 
which  races  not  adapted,  or  rather  less 
adapted  th.an  others,  to  the  conditions 
around  them,  gradually  perish.  We  say 
that  this  law  seems  opposed  to  the  other, 
because  it  involves  a  want  of  adaptation 
to  those  very  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  the  other  law  implies  the  most 
perfect  adaptation.  Yet,  in  reality,  the 
two  law's  are  correlative.  It  is  through 
the  action  of  one  law  that  the  other  law 
prevails.  The  conditions  of  habitability 
are  at  each  moment  slowly  changing, 
and  nature  is  careful  neither  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nor  of  the  type  in  changing,  pari 
passu,  the  qualities  of  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  which  subsist  under  those  varying 
conditions : — 

“  ‘  So  careful  of  the  type  ?  ’  but  no, 

From  Rcarp^d  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  ‘  A  thousand  types  are  gone, 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.’ " 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  at¬ 
tention  to  systems  which,  however  their 
members  may  differ  from  the  members 
of  the  solar  system,  yet  resemble  that 
system  in  this  general  respect,  that  they 
circle  around  a  single  central  sun.  But 
we  must  now  touch  on  the  possible  ex¬ 
istence  of  life  under  circumstances  which 
do  not  even  present  this  feature  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  with  which  alone  we 
are  familiar. 

Around  the  double,  triple,  and  mul¬ 
tiple  stars,  there  doubtless  travel  sys¬ 
tems  of  worlds  crowded  with  living  crea¬ 
tures.  How  strangely  must  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  creatures  sub¬ 
sist  differ  from  those  which 'characterize 
life  upon  our  earth!  To  begin  with, 
consider  the  complexity  of  the  motions 
which  must  result  under  the  action  of 
gravity,  when,  instead  of  a  single  centre, 
the  planets  which  form  the  System  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  double  or  multiple  star 
are  subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  or 
more  bodies  which  are  themselves  con¬ 
tinually  in  motion  around  each  other. 
The  mathematicians  in  those  dependent 
worlds  should  be  far  better  than  ours, 
if  they  .are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problems  thus  presented  to  them ;  and 
the  remarkable  climatic  changes  which 
must  result  from  these  complex  motions, 
seem  to  involve  the  necessity  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  worlds  must  have 
strong  constitutions,  to  enable  them  to 
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benr  in  safety  such  important  variations. 
Then  again,  where  the  suns  are  different¬ 
ly  colored,  there  must  result  those  cu¬ 
rious  interchanges  of  light  suggested  by 
Sir  John  Herschel — “a  green  or  a  red 
day,  for  example,  alternating  with  dark¬ 
ness  or  with  white  light.”  He  terms  them 
“pleasing  contrasts  and  grateful  vicis¬ 
situdes,”  and  doubtless  they  are  so  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  worlds  ;  yet  we 
on  earth  should  hardly  find  such  vicis¬ 
situdes  agreeable  to  us.  The  great 
law'  of  adaptation  exerts  its  influence, 
however,  in  these  parti-colored  systems 
as  elsewhere ;  and  whatever  doubts  we 
may  have  respecting  the  actual  habi¬ 
tudes  prevailing  there,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  fully  as  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sys¬ 
tems  as  are  terrestrial  habitudes  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  nebula?  again  afford  an  interes¬ 
ting  subject  of  speculation.  Some  of 
these  objects  have  been  shown  by 
spectroscopic  analysis  to  shine  with  true 
stellar  light,  w’hile  others  are  simply 
immense  masses  of  incandescent  gas.  It 
is  a  moot  point  amongst  astronomers 
whether  we  are  to  regard  nebulae  of 
the  former  sort  as  belonging  to  our  own 
sidereal  system,  or  as  lying  far  beyond  it, 
— forming,  in  fact,  to  use  the  expressive 
verbiage  of  German  astronomers,  vast 
“  island  universes  ”  scattered  throughout 
the  “  sea  of  space.”  Nor  does  it  greatly 
signify,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is 
concerned,  which  view  we  take.  For 
if  it  should  be  proved  that  no  out¬ 
lying  univei'ses  have  yet  been  seen  by 
man,  yet  every  astronomer  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  true  teaching  of  his  science 
holds  that  our  sidereal  system  is  no  more 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sidereal  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe,  than  our  sun  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  sun  in  the  sidereal 
system.  Beyond  that  system,  then,  we 
look  into  the  outlying  spaces,  and  still  we 
see  myriads  of  worlds  richly  stored  with 
endless  forms  of  life. 

What  opinion  we  are  to  form  respect¬ 
ing  the  gaseous  nebulae,  or  respecting 
their  correlatives  in  our  solar  system — 
the  comets — ^it  would  at  present  be  difti- 
cult  to  say.  Until  we  know  the  purposes 
which  these  objects  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  indicate  their  association  with 
the  question  of  other  inhabited  worlds. 


Our  knowledge  respecting  the^  actual 
nature  of  these  bodies  is  too  recent  to 
permit  us  to  speculate  respecting  their 
functions. 

London  Society. 

GENIUS  IN  LOVE. 

What  is  genius  ?  “  Really,  my  good 
sir,”  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Skindeep  says 
to  the  inquiring  Popanilla  in  the  work 
of  a  renowned  author,  “  I  am  the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.”  The  probability,  reader,  is  that 
you  know  as  much  and  as  little  of  the 
matter  as  I  do.  One  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that,  if  metaphysicians  understood 
their  trade,  and  if  their  trade  were 
worth  understanding,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  they  might  have  favored  us  with 
a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  practical 
elucidation.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  gentlemen  prefer  to  soar  into 
regions  of  the  intellectual  firmament 
where  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  ques¬ 
tions  are  left  far  behind.  If  they  do  on 
rare  occasions  leave  the  .airy  heights  of 
speculation  and  descend  into  the  valleys 
of  common  sense,  their  observations  on 
the  subject  of  genius  are  serviceable 
only  or  chiefly  in  so  far  as  they  put 
general  impressions  regarding  it  into 
more  precise  and  handy  shape. 

“  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven’s  lights, 

.  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they 
are.” 

No:  and  we  h.appily  have  as  much  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  words  and  w^orks  of 
genius  as  if  we  could,  with  the  nicest 
scientific  exactitude,  define  its  character 
and  describe  its  operations.  A  very  few 
words  on  the  subject  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose.  Once  more, .  then, 
what  is  genius  ? 

Vivid  emotion,  keen  sensibility,  wide 
range  and  penetrating  intensity  of  men¬ 
tal  vision — these  we  all  associate  with 
the  temperament  of  genius.  S.ave  when 
his  soul  folds  its  wings  and  goes  to 
sleep,  the  man  in  whose  bosom  is  the 
mystic  spark  is  stranger  to  that  mood 
and  condition  of  mind  which  may  be 
characterized  as  a  steady,  safe,  and  tran¬ 
quil  mediocrity.  His  happiness  is  ec¬ 
stasy.  His  grief  is  anguish.  His  hope 
is  enthusiasm.  His  despoiidency  is  de¬ 
spair.  A  spring  tide  and  a  neap  tide, 
respectively  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
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in  the  tidal  changes  of  the  month,  are, 
with  submission  to  the  elegant  and 
amiable  authoress  of  “The  Woman’s 
Kingdom,”  impossibilities  in  the  realm 
of  physical  nature ;  but  in  the  heart  of 
the  man  of  genius,  the  highest  tide  of 
feeling  alternates  in  swift  sequence  with 
the  lowest. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  recog¬ 
nizes  a  connection  between  genius  and 
])ower.  Madness  gives  a  man  three 
times  the  strength  he  has  in  moments  of 
sanity,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
genius  is  to  madness  near  allied.  Talent 
inspired  with  a  fervor  which  enables  it 
to  do  three  times  its  regular  and  ex¬ 
pected  work,  if  not  identical  with  ge¬ 
nius,  is  something  which  mankind  cannot 
practically  distinguish  from  genius.  Con¬ 
sider  Lord  Brougham.  His  capacities, 
one  and  all,  w’ere  never  anything  more 
than  those  of  the  consummate  pleader 
and  the  successful  bookmaker.  Brougham 
with  the  steam  off  would  never  have 
been  thought  by  any  one  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius.  But  when  his  tiery  volition  put  .all 
the  m.achinery  of  his  intellect  in  motion 
— when,  in  the  words  of  a  spectator  of 
his  energy  at  its  height,  he  was  “a 
volcano,  an  eruption,  a  devouring  flame, 
a  storm,  a  whirlwind,  a  cataract,  a  tor¬ 
rent,  a  sea,  thunder  and  an  earthquake” 
— your  description  of  the  sons  of  genius 
would  have  been  precise  indeed  to  ex¬ 
clude  Harry  Brougham  from  the  sacred 
band. 

Again,  we  all  more  or  less  appreciate 
and  enter  into  that  remark  of  wise  Aris¬ 
totle’s  that  it  is  the  gift  of  genius  to 
detect  by  quick  intuitive  perception  the 
similitudes  of  nature,  to  think  and  speak 
in  metaphor.  In  the  universe  there  is 
for  genius  nothing  sudden,  nothing 
single ;  the  frame  of  things  is  for  it  per¬ 
vaded  with  melodious  harmonies — har¬ 
monies  of  color,  harmonies  of  sound, 
harmonies  of  meaning,  tone  answering 
tone,  light  reflecting  light.  Does  the 
man  of  genius  behold  the  purity  of  un¬ 
trodden  snow  ?  He  thinks  of  innocence, 
and  simplicity,  and  modesty,  and  stain¬ 
less  trutL  Does  he  behold  the  flush  of 
dawn  upon  that  snow,  or  upon  lilies  and 
white  roses?  He  thinks  of  the  still 
rarer  mantling  of  colors  on  the  cheek 
of  beauty.  For  him  the  sphere-music  is 
no  lie,  the  voice  of  Memnon’s  statue  at 
the  touch  of  sunrise  no  fable.  For  his 
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“  quick  poetic  senses  ”  the  hills  have 
language;  he  feels  the  “pulse  of  dew 
upon  the  grass,”  and  “silent  shadows 
from  the  trees  refresh  him  like! a  slum¬ 
ber.”  . 

But  after  all,  the  essential  element  in 
genius  is  its  art  of  combining  precious¬ 
ness  with  newness.  To  say  that  genius 
is  original,  novel,  surprising,  inventive, 
is  not  enough  a  drunken  Irishman  will 
invent  you  as  much  as  you  like,  and  turn 
out  no  end  of  “  things  unatteinpted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme.”  But  genius, 
mysteriously  mingling  old  materials 
with  its  own  fire,  mysteriously  inspiring 
clay  with  its  own  breath  of  life,  gives 
birth  to  creations  which  are  at  once  new 
and  vital,  at  once  original  and  valuable. 
How  trxie^  how  ohviotis^  you  say,  when 
you  hear  the  word  spoken  by  genius, 
and  yet  somehow  you  never  said  it. 

“Whom  genius  guides  so  writes  that  eveiy 
dunce, 

Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once, 

But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  naiis. 

And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails.” 

Genius  extracts  the  elixir  of  nature,  and 
this  elixir  is  the  soul  of  art.  Genius, 
therefore,  is  at  once  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  artificial  of  things. 

“  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean :  so  o’er  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  .  .  .  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather; 
but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature.” 

Genius  is  therefore  the  pioneer  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  all  its  fields — “  the  power,”  as 
Wilson  says,  “that  keeps  perpetually 
evolving  the  new  from  the  old,  so  that 
this  life,  and  this  world,  and  these  skies, 
are  something  different  to-day  from 
what  they  were  yesterday,  and  will 
be  something  different  to-morrow  from 
what  they  were  to-day,  and  so  6n  for¬ 
ever.”  * 

But  am  I  not  getting  into  altitudes 
where  footing  is  likely  to  fail  me  ?  Per¬ 
haps.  Let  me  hark  back  on  a  lowlier 
str.ain,  and  make  the  observation,  that 
genius,  sublime  and  beautiful  as  it  by 
nature  is,  can  be  very  provoking. 
Whim,  caprice,  w’aywardness,  wdlfulness, 
absence  of  mind,  awkw’ardness  in  little 
things,  distaste  for  common  pleasures, 
contempt  for  ordinary  men  and  women, 
confusion  in  figures,  irregularity  in  pay- 
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ments,  unintelligible  humors,  “fiincies 
too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
for  girls  of  nine,”  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  imps  and  demons  which  haunt  the 
brain  of  genius.  Ask  the  ladies.  Not 
the  oenilean  and  enraptured  beings  who 
think  that  it  would  be  bliss  to  black  the 
boots  of  poets  and  artists,  but  those 
estimable,  housewifely  persons  who  had 
the  most  intimate  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Edgar  Poe, 
Lord  Byron,  and  even  Robert  Burns. 
Was  genius  in  the  twisted,  snarling, 
cross-grained,  sp.arkling-eyed  mannikin 
of  Twickenham  always  sweet,  sunny, 
and  companionable?  W.as  it  angel  or 
devil  that  flashed  out  in  weird  and 
mystic  glitterings  from  under  the  shaggy 
brows  of  Swift?  Men  whose  food  is 
nectar  and  ambrosia  will  be  apt  to  lack 
relish  for  tea  and  toast.  Boiled  leg  of 
mutton,  “smoking,  and  tender,  and 
juicy,”  has  no  charms  for  them.  And 
yet,  as  Thackeray  asks,  what  better 
meat  could  there  be?  The  cleverest 
market  woman  cannot  buy  better  bread 
than  is  baked  of  wheat;  and  this  is 
exactly  what  these  superlatives  want. 
The  peculiarity  and  essence  of  their 
being  is  that  they  dwell  in  an  element 
of  the  new,  and  yet  ninety-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  the  stuff  of  life  is  old  and 
commonplace.  Genius  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  the  domestic  virtues. 

What  is  love?  Believe  me,  madam, 
you  know  as  well  as  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant. 

“Ask  not  of  me,  love,  what  is  love. 

Ask  what  is  good  of  God  above. 

Ask  of  the  great  sun  what  is  light. 

Ask  what  is  darkness  of  the  night, 

Ask  sin  of  What  may  be  forgiven, 

Ask  what  is  happiness  of  heaven, 

Ask  what  is  folly  of  the  crowd, 

Ask  what  is  fashion  of  the  shroud. 

Ask  what  is  sweetness  of  thy  kiss. 

Ask  of  thyself  what  beauty  is ; 

And  if  they  each  should  answer,  II 
Let  me,  too,  join  them  with  a  sigh. 

Oh  1  let  me  pray  my  life  may  prove. 

When  thus,  with  thee,  that  I  am  love.” 

This  is  all  very  well  for  a  lover,  but  it  is 
no  answer  to  our  question.  “  In  the  con¬ 
ducting  medium  of  Fantasy,”  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  “  flames  forth  that  ^rc-develop- 
ment  of  the  universal  Spiritual  Elec¬ 
tricity,  which,  as  unfolded  between  man 
and  man,  we  first  emphatically  denomi¬ 
nate  LOVE.”  Another  writer,  probably 
of  more  tender  years,  speaks  of  love  as 
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that  emotion  “  which  plays,  in  the'world, 
so  strange  and  prominent  a  part,  group¬ 
ing  around  itself  comedy  and  tragedy, 
the  life  of  literature  and  art,  the  source 
of  half  the  nobleness  and  half  the  crime 
of  human  history,  unique  in  its  nature 
and  irresistible  in  its  influence,  indefina¬ 
ble  bv  any,  but  in  some  way  conceived 
by  all,  and  known  distinctively  by  the 
name  of  love.”  Ijove  is  the  passion  of 
passions,  the  sovereign  interest  and  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  soul. 

“  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  siirsthis  mortal  fVame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love. 

And  feed  its  sacred  flame.” 

Love  plants  the  wilderness  with  gar¬ 
dens,  and  fills  the  desert  with  enchant¬ 
ment.  Love  kindles  the  coldest  heart 
into  ardor,  and  fills  the  dullest  eye  with 
eloquent  light.  Love  raises  the  mean 
soul  for  a  moment  above  itself,  and  in¬ 
spires  the  feeble  with  heroic  courage. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  have  never  really 
loved,  lor  the  entire  ramification  of  our 
highly  artificial  society  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  machinery  for  counteracting 
or  dispensing  with  this  vital  and  tran.s- 
cendant  emotion ;  but  when  love  is 
genuine  it  absorbs,  transforms,  tyrannizes 
over  every  faculty  of  the  soul. 

And  now,  suppose  these  fires  should 
meet.  Suppose  Genius,  the  spirit  of  the 
lightning,  should  blend  with  Love,  the 
spirit  of  the  dawn,  will  not  the  union  be 
something  to  celebrate?  Will  not  the 
Muses,  the  Graces,  the  rosy  Hours, 
Minerva,  queen  of  wisdom,  Cytherea, 
queen  of  fascination,  and  all  the  Olym¬ 
pian  train,  dance  in  sprightly  mazes  or  in 
stately  measures  at  such  a  wedding? 
Will  there  not  be  romantic  episodes, 
thrilling  confessions,  singular  coinci¬ 
dences,  magical  surprises?  Will  there 
not  be  palpitations  of  strange  delicious 
excitement,  tumults  of  bewildering  rap¬ 
ture,  tears  of  burning  bliss,  and  sighs  of 
tranraort  ? 

“There  is  no  love  but  love  at  first 
sight,”  observes  a  celebrated  novelist.  The 
love  of  genius  is  generally  if  not  always 
at  first  sight,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  novelist  in  question  proceeds 
to  expatiate  on  the  love  thus  created  is 
hardly  overwrought.  “  Magnificent,  sub¬ 
lime,  divine  sentiment  1  ”  he  exclaims. 
“  An  immortal  flame  bums  in  the  breast 
of  that  man  who  adores  and  is  adored. 
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He  in  an  ethereal  being.  The  accidents 
of  earth  touch  him  not.  Revolutions  of 
empires,  changes  of  creed,  mutations 

opinion,  are  to  him  but  the  clouds  and 
meteors  of  a  stonny  sky.  The  schemes 
and  struggles  of  mankind  are,  in  his 
thinking,  but  the  anxieties  of  pigmies 
and  the  fantastical  achievements  of  apes. 
Nothing  can  subdue  him.”  Equally 
elated  and  equally  unreasonable  is 
another  of  the  same  novelist’s  characters 
on  a  similar  occasion.  “If  she  be  not 
mine,”  rhapsodizes  this  one,  “  there  is  no 
longer  Venice — no  longer  human  exist¬ 
ence — no  longer  'a  beautiful  and  ever¬ 
lasting  world.  Let  it  all  cease ;  let  the 
whole  globe  crack  and  shiver ;  let  all 
nations  and  all  human  hopes  expire  at 
once  ;  let  chaos  come  again  if  this  girl 
be  not  my  bride !”  Delirium  of  this 
kind  is  happily  confined  to  the  honey¬ 
moon  ;  and  the  moon  of  honey,  like  other 
moons,  never  by  any  chance  becomes  five 
weeks  old. 

Genius  loves  intensely ;  but  mere  in¬ 
tensity  of  love  may  sometimes  awaken 
genius  and  bring  it  to  its  work.  “  Beau¬ 
ty,”  says  Wilson  finely,  “  is  often  immor¬ 
talized  by  genius  that  knows  nut  it  is 
genius,  believing  itself  to  be  but  love. 
Genius  domineers  over  all  other  feelings 
and  faculties,  but  is  itself  the  slave  of 
love.” 

Life,  however,  lasts  longer  than  the 
honeymoon.  There  is,  besides,  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  a  widely  extended  and  very 
powerful  law  called  the  law  of  reaction. 
The  higher  the  billows,  the  deeper  the 
valleys  between.  The  more  intense  the 
passion,  the  more  confidently  may  we 
expect  its  lull,  its  subsideuce;  and  the 
number  of  well-authenticated  instances 
of  love  being  converted  into  its  opposite, 
and  extremity  of  passionate  devotion 
becoming  extremity  of  hate,  put  it  be¬ 
yond  all  question  that  this  not  unfre- 
qnently  takes  place.  Add  that  the  course 
of  true  love,  which,  even  in  the  case  of 
.  ordinary  mortals,  is  not  remarkable  for 
smooth  fiowing,  is  not  more  but  less 
likely  to  flow  smoothly  when  genius  is 
in  love,  and  it  will  become  evident  that 
the  conjunction  of  love  and  genius  is 
no  guarantee  of  domestic  or  personal 
-  happiness.  Accordingly  it  is  the  fact 
.that,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  noblest  literature  in  the  world  has 
been  inspired  by  happy  love,  a  propor- 
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tion  nearly  as  large  of  the  calamities, 
quarrels,  mishaps,  misfortunes,  and  mis¬ 
takes  of  genius  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  passion.  On  the 
dark  side,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  bright, 
this  subject  is  interesting.  A  wide  field 
thus  opens  before  us ;  and  under  favor  of 
the  editorial  powers  and  the  indulgent 
reader,  it  may  be  our  lotr  hereafter  to 
take  a  flying  look  into  some  of  those 
bowers  where  love  and  genius  have  met. 
Shall  we,  for  example,  steal  upon  Swift 
as  he  sat  in  the  garden  with  Stella,  and 
exercised  upon  her  that  mysterious  and 
terrible  fascination  which  was  at  once 
her  ecstasy  and  her  torture?  Shall  we 
open  the  door  of  that  Dutch  garret  in 
which  Mirabeau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier 
enjoyed  their  brief  hour  of  ill-starred  and 
lawless  bliss?  Shall  we  accompany 
Goethe  in  a  morning  call  on  Frederica 
or  an  afternoon  stroll  with  Charlotte  ?  or 
shall  we  Jook  a  little.into  the  remarkable 
fact  that  Scott,  Byron,  and  the  artist 
Turner  were  all  unhappy,  or  at  least  un¬ 
successful,  in  their  earliest  and  truest 
love?  This  and  much  more  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  if  we  are  to  attempt 
giving  anything  like  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  Genius  in  Love.  But  we  must 
not  peer  into  the  future  or  trouble  our¬ 
selves  about  crossing  the  bridge  until  we 
reach  it. 

Of  loves  actually  celebrated  in  poetry, 
the  most  renowned  are,  beyond  question, 
those  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch.  The 
most  glorious  monument  ever  reared  by 
love  and  genius  to  women  is  the  great 
poem  of  Dante.  Compared  with  the 
transcendent  homage  of  the  poet  to  his 
Beatrice  all  other  compliments  to  the 
sex  are  slight  and  trivial.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  critical  speculation  whether  he 
intended  the  Divine  Comedy  to  enshrine 
his  love  for  Beatrice.  He  expressly  says 
so.  In  a  note  appended  by  him  to  the 
collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  on 
the  subject  of  his  early  love,  he  uses 
these  words: — “I  beheld  a  marvellous 
vision,  which  has  caused  me  to  cease  from 
writing  in  praise  of  my  blessed  Beatrice, 
until  I  can  celebrate  her  more  worthily ; 
which  that  I  may  do,  I  devote  my  whole 
soul  to  study,  as  she  knoweth  well ;  inso¬ 
much,  that  if  it  please  the  Great  Dis¬ 
poser  of  all  things  to  prolong  my  life  for 
a  few  years  upon  this  earth,  I  hope  here¬ 
after  to  sing  of  my  Beatrice  what  never 
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yet  was  said  or  sung  of  woman.”  To 
utter  such  a  hope  was  daring ;  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  was  sublime.  But  indeed  the 
consciousness  of  superlative  genius,  in¬ 
spiring  a  proud  intrepidity,  does  not 
mock  those  who  experience  that  thrilling 
emotion.  Milton  also  stood  forth  in  his 
youth  and  informed  bis  contemporaries 
that  it  was  his  purpose  and  ambition  to 
compose  an  immortal  poem,  and  he  lived 
to  write  Paradise  Lost.  But  the  love  of 
Dante  for  Beatrice  casts  a  ray  of  finer, 
softer  beauty  over  his  poetic  ambition 
than  rests  upon  the  aspiralion  of  Milton. 
The  l(«ve  of  that  woman  beautified  and 
hallowed  Dante’s  whole  existence.  He 
was  but  a  boy  of  nine,  she  a  girl  of 
eight,  when  they  met  at  a  banquet  given 
by  her  father,  Folco  di  Portinari.  One 
can  imagine  the  glow  in  the  large,  dark, 
eloquent  face  of  the  princely  boy,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  golden  tresses  and  azure 
eyes  of  the  radiant  maiden,  and  loved 
her  once  and  forever.  Long  years  of 
exile  and  of  agony  sealed  up  the  tender¬ 
ness  which  beamed  in  mild  light  from  the 
grave,  olive-complexioned  features  of 
young  Dante,  and  engraved  upon  them 
the  emblems  of  enduring  and  unutterable 
pain.  The  women  as  they  then  looked 
on  him  said  that  he  had  been  in  hell,  and 
that  his  face  was  scarred  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  But  he  had  not  been  through 
the  fire  when  he  first  gazed  on  Beatrice, 
and 

“  Into  his  heart  received  her  heart, 

And  gave  her  back  his  own.” 


Boccaccio,  and  following  Boccaccio,  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  Professor  Wilson  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  realize  something  of  what 
Beatrice  was  in  womanhood.  N  ot  slender 
or  fragile,  but  on  that  scale  of  beauty 
which  the  great  Venetian  painters  loved, 
she  w'as  tall  and  of  a  commanding 
figure,  graceful  in  her  gait  as  the  peacock, 
upright  as  the  crane.”  Her  hair  was  fair 
and  curling,  her  forehead  ample,  her 
mouth,  “  when  it  smiled,  surpassed  all 
things  in  sweetness ;  her  neck  was  white 
and  slender,  springing  gracefully  from 
the  bust ;  her  chin  small,  round,  and 
dimpled;  her  arms  beautiful  and  round  ; 
her  hands  soft,  white,  and  polished  ;  her 
fingers  slender,  and  decorated  with* 
swelled  rings,  as  became  her  birth.” 
Dante  never  won  his  Beatrice.  She  was 
wedded  to  another,  and  soon  after  died. 
But  she  had  passed  into  his  dreams,  and 


remained  there  forever.  The  shook  of 
her  death  affected  him  so  deeply  “  that 
his  best  friends  could  scarcely  recognize 
him.”  In  subsequent  years  he  also  mar¬ 
ried,  but  he  was  not  happy  with  his  wife; 
nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
happy,  for  one  feeling,  too  sacred  and 
too  ethereal  to  be  called  a  passion,  held 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  loved  Beatrice ; 
if  he  could  but  see  her,  if  he  could  but 
converse  with  her,  if  he  could  but  know 
that  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  same 
round  w’orld  wdth  him,  it  mattered  little 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  another ;  and 
when  death  rapt  her  aw’iiy  from  his  bo¬ 
dily  vision,  he  followed  her  in  spirit  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  whole  universe 
through  her  eyes.  On  earth  joy  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  for  him.  His  heart  w’as 
rent,  and  his  frame  was  shaken,  by  his 
great  woe.  “  His  grief,”  says  Professor 
Wilson,  “  was  gloomier  than  other  men’s 
despair — his  subsequent  sorrow  sterner 
than  other  men’s  grief.  Yet  ail  the  while, 
how'  divine  his  tenderness,  as  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  mourning  and  bereaved  angel ! 
His  thoughts  of  his  Beatrice  do  not  lie 
too  deep  for  tears !  Dante  weeps,  often, 
long,  we  might  almost  say  incessantly. 
But  his  are  not  showers  of  tears,  which, 
by  a  law  of  nature,  must  relieve  the 
heart,  just  as  rain  relieves  the  sky.  Big 
drops  plash  down  upon  his  page,  like  the 
first  of  a  thunder-shower,  but  let  them 
continue  to  drop,  at  sullen  intervals,  for 
hours  and  hours,  they  seem  still  to  be 
the  Jirst,  the  huge  black  mass  of  woe 
and  despair  is  undiminished  and  unen¬ 
lightened.” 

And  yet,  doubt  it  not,  there  was  a 
fiery  p.article  of  joy  in  the  heart  of 
Dante’s  sorrow,  like  the  electric  spark 
in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  He  loved 
supremely,  and  he  know*  that  he  was 
loved.  Had  you  offered  him  all  the  world 
for  the  consciousness  of  his  love,  and  for 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  returned,  he 
would  have  rejected  the  offer  in  silent 
scorn.  Through  all  the  sorrow  which 
we  read  in  Giotto’s  portrait  of  Dante, 
the  secret  of  this  joy  may,  I  think,  be 
seen  to  gleam.  And  was  there  no  joy 
for  him  in  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  was  to  link  the  name  of  Beatrice 
with  deathless  beauty,  and  with  death¬ 
less  music  ?  Her  presence  in  that  poem 
is,  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  an 
inestimable  advantage.  The  hell,  the 
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purgatory,  the  heaven  of  the  great  me¬ 
diaeval  epic,  associated  as  they  were  with 
the  theology  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
might  have  lost  their  hold  upon  human 
sympathy  and  human  intelligence,  when 
that  mediaeval  theology,  and  all  the  frame 
of  things  with  which  it  was  associated, 
had  receded  into  the  shadowy  vagueness 
of  the  past.  But  the  pure  and  deep  hu¬ 
manity  of  Dante’s  love  for  Beatrice  lends 
eternal  freshness  to  the  poem.  She  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  in  its  two  earlier 
portions,  the  Hell  and  the  Purgatory, 
but  her  influence  is  felt  even  in  regions 
w’here  her  blessed  spirit  can  have  no 
abode.  Through  all  the  magnificent 
procession  of  the  poem  we  have  a  dim 
consciousness  that  we  are  moving  towards 
Beatrice.  At  last,  in  the  sunless  light  of 
heaven,  she  beams  out  in  clear  effulgence 
upon  us.  She  leads  the  poet  through 
circle  after  circle  of  the  celestial  realm. 
She  leads  him  higher  and  higher,  until 
he  finds  that  she  has  quitted  his  side ; 
and  far  away  among  the  supremely  bless¬ 
ed,  we  behold  her  throne.  “  She  looks 
down  upon  him  ’’-^thus  writes  a  woman 
of  genius,  describing  the  situation — 
“fromher  effulgent  height,  smiles  on  him 
with  celestial  sweetness,  and  then  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  eternal  fountain  of  glory, 
is  absorbed  in  ecstasy.  Here  we  leave 
her;  the  poet  had  touched  the  limits  of 
permitted  thought ;  the  seraph  wings  of 
imagination,  borne  upwards  by  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  deep  love,  could  no  higher 
soar,  the  audacity  of  genius  could  dare 
no  further !  ”  Even  in  the  hall  of  the 
winds,  as  Goethe  says,  there  are  serene 
and  sunny  spots,  w'here  no  agitation 
breaks  the  still  and  tranced  repose  ;  and 
in  a  love  which  expressed  itself  thus,  let 
us  be  sure  there  w^as,  whatever  its  sor¬ 
rows,  an  indestructible  soul  of  joy.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wilson,  the 
most  poetical  of  critics,  with  w'hose  apos¬ 
trophe  to  Dante  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  the 
stern  Florentine.  “  Dante,  thy  boyhood 
was  blest  beyond  all  bliss ;  and  till  the 
prime  of  manhood  thou  wert  with  thy 
Beatrice,  even  on  earth,  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cheaply  purchased  by  despair 
and  inadness  1  Thy  spirit  sounded  the 
depths  of  woe,  but  no  plumm«it-liBe, 
even  of  all  thy  passions  upon  passaons, 
could  reach  the  bottom  of  that  sea. 
When  the  blackness  of  night  lay  densest 
upon  thee,  arose  before  thine  eyes  thy 
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own  celestial  Beatrice,  and  far  and  wide 
diffused  a  sacred  and  indestructible  light 
over  all  thy  stormy  world.  She  dis¬ 
appeared,  thou  didst  follow  her,  even  in 
the  flesh,  beyond  the  “  flaming  bounds 
of  space  and  time,’  and  behold  her 
among  the  brightest  angels.  Therefore, 
man  of  many  woes,  and  troubles,  and 
disquietudes,  and  hates,  and  revenges! 
thy  fierce  spirit  often  slept  in  a  pro¬ 
founder  calm  than  ever  sleep  the  stillest 
dreams  of  those  who,  by  nature  and 
fortune,  love  and  enjoy  on  earth  per¬ 
petual  peace.  The  sleep  of  the  eagle  on 
the  cliff  edge  above  the  roar  of  cataracts, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  thundercloud,  is 
hushed  and  deep  as  that  of  the  halcyon 
on  the  smooth  and  sunny  main !  ” 
Petrarch,  the  other  w’orld  famous 
Italian  lover,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  Dante.  No  stern,  earnest,  deep- 
thoughted  sage  and  moralist,  he.  Hand¬ 
some,  sprightly,  captivating,  a  courtier 
and  a  coxcomb,  Petrarch  trimmed  his 
cloak  to  the  wind,  cautious,  that,  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  the  sudden  breeze 
shonld  not  disorder  his  curls.  There  was 
a  religious  reverence  in  Dante’s  love  for 
Beatrice.  The  only  form  of  self-accnsation 
which  he  ever  for  a  moment  entertained 
in  connection  with  her,  was  that  he  did 
not  love  her  enough,  and  his  every 
thought  regarding  her  was  so  pure  that 
he  could  have  recalled  it  when  he  met 
her  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  But 
Petrarch’s  love  was  of  a  less  exalted 
character.  His  Laura  was  a  married 
woman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  severely  re¬ 
marks  that,  “  true  to  his  sex,  a  very  man, 
he  used  at  first  every  art,  every  advan¬ 
tage,  which  his  diversified  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  mind  and  person  lent  him,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  virtue  he  adored.”  But  Laura, 
true  to  the  ideal  of  her  sex — ^for  we  shall 
not  be  tempted  into  the  unpoliteness  of 
returning  Mrs.  Jameson’s  stab — contin¬ 
ued  invincible  by  his  arts.  And  then  as 
Petrarch  I  had,  though  gay,  a  soul  of 
nobleneM  in  him,  he  rose  to  her  elevation, 
and  sang  her  praise  for  repulsing  him. 
In  a  writing  not  intended  for  publication 
he  says :  Untouched  by  my  prayers,  un¬ 
vanquished  by  my  arguments,  unmoved 
by  my  flattery,  she  remained  faithful  to 
her  sex’s  honor ;  she  resisted  her  own 
young  heart,  and  mine,  and  a  thousand, 
thousand,  thousand  things  which  must 
have  conquered  any  other.  She  remained 
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unshaken.  A  woman  taught  me  the  duty 
of  a  man  I  To  persuade  me  to  keep  to 
the  path  of  virtue,  her  conduct  was  at 
once  an  example  and  a  reproach ;  and 
when  she  beheld  me  break  through  all 
bounds,  and  rush  blindly  to  the  precipice, 
she  had  the  courage  to  abandon  me 
rather  than  follow  me.” 

Those  for  whom  love,  however  they 
may  seek  to  disguise  the  fact,  is  nothing 
if  not  sensual,  cynics,  worldlings,  scep¬ 
tics  in  human  nobleness,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  have  malignantly  pointed  the  fin- 

fer,  and  wagged  the  tongue  against 
aura  and  Petrarch,  as  if  tlie  purity  of 
their  love  were  a  romantic  fiction.  No 
wonder.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  virtue  to  believe  in  virtue. 
The  brave  alone  believe  in  courage,  the 
true  in  truthfulness,  the  pure  in  purity. 
Vice  always  sneers,  and  slinks  aside,  and 
tries  to  comfort ‘its  hollow  heart  with 
the  thought  that  virtue  is  a  shade.  But 
they  have  a  poor  and  superficial  idea  of 
the  female  character  and  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  female  heart,  who  cannot 
feel  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  lover  as  Petrarch  at  her  feet 
and  retaining  him  in  subjection,  while 
all  the  time  she  remained  mistress  of 
herself  conquering  but  not  conquered, 
receiving  that  proud  homage,  and  yet 
not  deigning  to  do  anything  to  earn  it 
which  would  bring  a  blush  on  her  brow 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  must 
have  afforded  a  true  w'oman  a  more  in¬ 
tense,  delicious,  and  transcendent  jojr- 
fulness  than  ever  was  experienced  in 
the  gratification  of  passion.  Yes ;  in 
drinking  the  full  rapture  of  knowing 
that  she  was  loved  by  Petrarch,  in  see¬ 
ing  him  with  the  tup  of  enchantment 
always  at  his  lips  yet  never  permitting 
him  to  taste  it,  in  the  inscrutable  blend¬ 
ing  of  cruelty  and  kindness  in  her  deal¬ 
ings  with  him,  Laura  show'ed  herself  a 
very  woman.  So  Mrs.  Jameson  agrees, 
and  the  verdict  of  one  woman  on  the 
point  is  worth  the  universal  suffrage  of 
men.  Love  in  actual,  passionate  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  charming,  1^ witching,  to  the 
female  heart ;  but  in  seeing  the  strong 
man  at  her  feet,  in  beholding  the  weak¬ 
ness  which  she  has  wrought,  in  that 
sense  of  triumph  in  which  love,  caprice, 
and  feminine  pride  are  mingled,  there  is 
for  woipan  an  ecstasy  more  bewitching 
and  bewildering  still.  Do  not  the  tw’o 


greatest  of  our  recent  female  novelists 
bear  witness  to  this  fact?  Is  not  the 
climax  of  feminine  joy  and  pride  depict¬ 
ed  by  Charlotte  Bront6,  as  attained,  not 
when  Jane  Eyre  sits  at  the  feet  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  bis  affianced  bride,  but  when 
the  “  resolute,  wild,  free  ”  soul  of  the 
little  governess  looks  out  through  her 
keen,  glittering  eye  upon  the  paroxysm 
of  his  passion,  and  when  love  and  virtue 
in  woman  prove  stronger  than  impas¬ 
sioned  vice  in  man?  And  who  does 
not  feel  that,  wlien  George  Eliot  repre¬ 
sents  Maggie  in  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,” 
after  Stephen  Guest,  whom  she  deliri¬ 
ously  loves,  has  actually  carried  her 
away,  as  mastering  her  fiery  passion  in 
the  calm,  invincible  determination  that 
she  will  not  yield  to  him,  this  great 
painter  of  human  nature  is  true  to  the 
instincts  of  the  female  heart  ?  They 
know  little  of  the  soul  of  woman  who 
imagine  that  a  wanton  can  ever  experi¬ 
ence  the  highest  bliss  of  love. 

Nor  are  we  incapable  of  believing 
that,  after  the  first  shock  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  over,  Petrarch  could  thank 
Laura  for  the  serene  elevation  and  stead¬ 
fast  purity  of  her  regard.  Certain,  at 
least,  we  are,  that  if  she  had  yielded  he 
would  not  have  continued  to  hymn  her 
praises  all  his  life.  In  singing  of  her  he 
had  a  constant  and  abiding  joy.  Not 
one  tone  of  that  life-long  melody,  as  it 
swelled  from  his  heart  to  his  Im,  but 
was  to  him  a  thrill  of  delight.  To  Pe¬ 
trarch,  as  to  all  true  minstrels,  poetry 
was  enjoyment,  and  whatever  deepened 
the  music  or  enriched  the  coloring  of 
his  verse,  was  to  him  an  advantage,  a 
blessing,  a  source  of  rapture.  But  the 
service  performed  by  love  for  poetry  has 
been  described  in  language  so  glowing, 
and  in  terms  so  true  by  a  lady,  that  I 
should  be  ungallant  to  refuse  to  quote 
them.  “  If  the  lover  was  unsuccessful,” 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  still  the  poet  had 
his  reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
feelings,  the  high  imaginations,  the  glo¬ 
rious  fancies,  the  heavenward  inspira¬ 
tions,  which  raised  him  above  the  herd 
of  vulgar  men,  but  from  the  ennobling 
influence  of  her  he  loved?  Through 
her,  the  world  opened  upon  him  with  a 
diviner  beauty,  and  all  nature  became 
in  his  sight  but  a  transcript  of  the  charms 
of  his  mistress.  He  saw  her  eyes  in  the 
stars  of  heaven,  her  lips  in  the  half-blown 
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rose.  The  perfume  of  the  opening  flow¬ 
ers  was  but  her  breath,  that  ‘  wafted 
sweetness  round  about  the  world;’  the 
lily  was  a  ‘  sweet  thief’  that  had  stolen 
its  purity  from  her  breast.  The  violet 
was  dipped  hi  the  azure  of  her  veins  ; 
the  aurorean  dews,  ‘  dropt  from  the 
opening  eyelids  of  the  morn,’  were  not 
so  pure  as  her  tears ;  the  last  rose-tint 
of  the  dying  day  was  not  so  bright  or 
so  delicate  as  her  cheek.  Hers  was  the 
freshness  and  the  bloom  of  the  spring ; 
she  consumed  him  to  languor  as  the 
summer  sun  ;  she  was  kind  as  the  boun¬ 
teous  autumn,  or  she  froze  him  with  her 
wintry  disdain.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  wonders,  the  splendors,  or  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  created  universe,  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  in  the  seasons  or  their  change, 
that  did  not  borrow  from  her  some 
charm,  some  glory  beyond  its  own.  Was 
it  not  just  th.at  the  beauty  she  dispensed 
should  be  consecrated  to  her  adornment, 
and  that  the  inspiration  she  bestowed 
should  be  repaid  to  her  in  fame  ?  ” 
Laura,  I  may  add,  w’as  opulent,  moved 
in  the  first  class  of  society,  wreathed  her 
hair  in  a  coronet  of  silver,  and  had  neck¬ 
laces  and  ornaments  of  pearl.  The  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  her  beauty  was  pensive, 
soft,  unobtrusive.  She  had  a  beautiful 
hand,  and  a  mouth  of  angelic  sweet¬ 
ness.  A  ladj'elove  worthy  to  share  the 
amaranth  with  a  poet. 

But  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  decide 
that  poets  can  tell  us  nothing  about 
love,  and  throw  no  illustration  upon  the 
connection  between  love  and  genius, 
unless  tliey  write  sonnets  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  Launa,  or  compose  Divine  Come¬ 
dies  in  honor  of  one  superlative  Bea¬ 
trice.  Poets,  male  and  female,  are  the 
most  sympathetic  of  creatures.  The 
emotions  common  to  human  nature  are 
theirs,  only  they  feel  them  more  pro¬ 
foundly  and  with  a  quicker  and  more 
vocal  consciousness  than  are  met  with 
in  other  men  and  women.  It  might  be 
maintained  that  every  one  who  is  in 
love  is  in  so  far  a  person  of  genius.  He 
dwells  in  a  region  of  enchantment,  and 
the  fiery  and  electric  element  which  tin¬ 
gles  in  his  veins  colors  all  his  thoughts 
and  all  his  emotions  as  a  magnetic  storm 
on  the  earth  paints  the  sky  with  the 
hues  of  aurora  borealis.  Nor  would  it 
be -absurd  or  paradoxical  to  maintain 
that  every  man  of  genius  is  chronically 


in  love.  From  his  eyes  flashes  a  passion¬ 
ate  enthusi.asm  over  all  nature.  “  A 
poet,”  says  Carlyle,  with  scientific  accu¬ 
racy,  “  without  love  were  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility.”  But  the 
love  which  gushes  out  over  every  pro¬ 
vince  of  nature  and  hum.anity  concen¬ 
trates  itself  for  the  poet  in  passionate 
affection  for  woman.  It  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  consequence  whether  he  is 
in  love  with  an  actual  woman  ;  but  un¬ 
less  his  sympathy  fixes  upon  love  for 
woman  as  the  central  and  most  intense 
passion  of  the  human  breast,  he  belongs 
to  the  second,  not  to  the  first  order  of 
poets.  In  this  sense  all  great  poets, 
especially  and  emphatically  all  great 
modern  poets,  are  love-poets.  Shak- 
speare  is  the  king  of  such,  and  that  not 
chiefly  because  of  his  love-poems  ex¬ 
pressly  so  called — his  Sonnets,  his  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece — but  be¬ 
cause,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  in  Much  Ado  aboiit  No¬ 
thing,  and  many  other  dramas,  he  has 
explored  in  its  subtlest  mysteries,  and 
exhibited  in  its  highest  transports,  the 
passion  of  love.  Shakspeare’s  poetry, 
while  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  great  tnought 
and  all  great  "passion,  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  love.  He  knows  love  in 
all  its  moods.  He  knows  it  in  man  and 
in  woman — an  assertion  which  could  be 
made  of  hardly  any  other,  for  men  of 
genius  commonly  know  love  only  in 
men,  and  women  of  genius  love  only  in 
women.  He  knows  it  when  it  is  the 
“  enchanted  reverie  ”  of  the  girl  who 
dreams  of  her  lover  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest.  He  knows  it  when  it  flames 
forth  in  the  sunny  and  exuberant  ardor 
of  youth,  bathing  the  world  in  the  hues 
of  sunrise.  He  knows  it  when  its  fiery 
charm  steals  over  the  prudent,  witty, 
worldly-wise  bachelor,  who  has  long 
smiled  at  the  wily  archer,  and  bid  him 
keep  his  shafts  for  simpletons.  He 
knows  it  when  it  is  the  maddening  tor¬ 
ture  of  jealousy,  hurrying  its  victim  to 
crime,  calamity,  despair.  He  knows  the 
love  of  Rosalind  and  of  Romeo ;  the  love 
of  Benedick  and  of  Othello  ;  the  love  of 
Antony  and  of  Brutus ;  the  love  of  Cle¬ 
opatra  and  of  Portia ;  the  love  of  Jessica 
and  of  Perdita ;  the  loves  of  all  the 
world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact — true, 
let  us  be  sure,  to  human  nature — ^that 
the  love  of  woman  is  by  Shakspeare 
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represented  as  a  higher,  purer,-  holier 
thing  than  the  love  of  man.  For  Shak- 
speare  the  temple  of  ideal  nobleness  on 
earth  is  the  form  of  woman.  He  is 
doubtless  correct ;  and  yet  one  has  to 
beware  of  sentimental  cant.  Pope  was 
right  when  he  said  that  ‘‘  most  women 
have  no  character  at  all ;  ”  and  the  un- 
cbaractered  insipidity  of  the  sex  is  at¬ 
tested  and  evinced  in  nothing  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  in  this,  that  most  women 
have  not  a  thought  in  marrying  beyond 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  life  with  a  man 
who  has  a  sufficiency  of  money,  and  is 
not  positively  repulsive  to  them. 

We  have  had  a  glance  at  the  love- 
poetry  of  Italy ;  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  look  at  that  of  Germany.  For  the 
present,  indeed,  we  shall  pass  by  that 
poet  who  is  generally,  and  perhaps  just¬ 
ly  regarded  as  occupying  the  highest 
seat  on  the  German  Parnassus,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  love-poets  that 
ever  existed — Goethe.  The  loves  and 
the  love-poetry  of  Goethe  form  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  so  extensive  a  subject  that,  if 
treated  at  all,  they  must  be  treated  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  contemporary,  the  friend, 
the  brother  in  fame  and  in  genius  of 
Goethe,  was  Frederick  Schiller.  He  died 
when  he  had  attained  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  work.  His  greatest  poem  might 
still  have  been  looked  for;  and  if  he 
had  prosecuted  his  literary  labors  for 
another  clear  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
question  whether  he  or  Goethe  was  the 
greater  poet  might  have  received  a  diffe¬ 
rent  answer  from  that  which  the  majority 
of  critics  now  retura  to  it.  Dying  when 
he  did,  he  nevertheless  left  behind  him 
the  greatest  drama  of  modern  times,  a 
drama  which  Coleridge  deemed  it  worthy 
of  his  genius  to  translate,  and  respecting 
which  Carlyle  has  used  the  words, 
“Faust  is  but  a  careless  effusion  com¬ 
pared  with  Wallenstein.”  Consummate, 
however,  as  was  Schiller’s  success  in 
the  drama,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
after  all,  his  genius  was  not  supremely 
lyrical.  The  great  body  of  the  German 
people  siug  the  songs  of  Schiller.  The 
lyric  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  becomes 
musical  in  his  verse.  But  he  is  a  better 
love-poet  when  he  expresses  the  feelings 
of  imaginary  charaoteri'  than  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  person.  The  pieces 
addreksed  to  Miss  Sohwann,  whose  ao. 


cepted  lover  he  was  for  a  time,  are 
a  poorer  counterpart  to  Petrarch’s  son¬ 
nets  to  Laura  than  Klopstock’s  Messiah 
to  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  They  are 
str.ained,  one  had  almost  said  bombastic, 
in  expression,  and  are  rather  the  inge¬ 
nious  imitation  of  fire  than  fire  itself.  It 
is  in  his  Thekla,  his  Leonora,  his  Amelia, 
that  Schiller  incarnates  the  true  rapture 
and  devotion  of  love.  These  all  are  not 
so  much  women  poetically  alive  and  con¬ 
ceivable,  as  embodied  tones  of  lyrical 
sentiment  and  melody.  There  exists  not 
in  literature  a  more  intense  reali/Ation  of 
the  bliss  and  the  fervor  of  love  than 
Schiller  attains  in  delineating  the  he¬ 
roine  of  “  The  Robbers.”  Juliet  herself 
does  not  love  more  strongly  than  Ame¬ 
lia.  “  He  sails  on  troubled  seas,”  she  ex¬ 
claims,  “Amelia’s  love  sails  with  him. 
He  wanders  in  pathless  deserts ;  Ame¬ 
lia’s  love  makes  the  burning  sand  grow 
green  beneath  him,  and  the  stunted 
shrubs  to  blossom.  The  south  scorches 
his  bare  head ;  his  feet  are  pinched  by 
the  northern  snow  ;  stormy  hail  beats 
round  his  temples — Amelia’s  love  rocks 
him  to  sleep  in  the  storm.”  Amelia’s 
song  in  the  garden  throws  all  other  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  transport  of  lovers  into 
the  shade.  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
piece  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  in  the 
original  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  like 
painting  a  sunlit  cataract.  The  slightest 
alteration  from  the  exact  words  and  their 
sequence  so  completely  breaks  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  translation  in  prose  is 
fairer  to  the  -original  than  a  paraphrase 
in  verse.  The  poem  is  of  course  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  last  degree ;  but  the  trans¬ 
ports  of  love,  unless  Shakspeare  fails  in 
depicting  his  Romeo  and  his  J uliet,  are 
by  nature  extravagant.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  that,  though  a  literal 
translation  in  prose  may  do  more  justice 
to  Schiller  than  limping  and  paraphrastic 
verse,  prose  cannot  really  represent  poet¬ 
ry.  it  may  give  the  timber :  it  cannot 
give  the  tree.  Here,  however,  to  be  taken 
by  the  reader  for  what  they  are  worth,  are 
the  successive  stanzas  of  the  famous  love- 
song  of  Amelia,  done  into  prose : — 

“  Fair  as  angels,  full  of  Valhalla’s  rav¬ 
ishment,  fair  bey^ond  all  the  youths  was 
he ;  heavenly  mild  his  glance  as  the  sun 
of  May,  beamed  back  from  the  blue  mii> 
ror  of  the  sea. 
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“  His  embrace — maddening  rapture  ! 
— with  mighty  and  fiery  beating,  throb¬ 
bed  heart  on  heart ;  lip  and  ear  enchain¬ 
ed,  night  before  our  eyes — and  the  spirit 
rapt  heavenward  in  a  whirlwind. 

“  His  kisses — paradisiacal  feeling  1  As 
two  flames  grapple  and  blend,  as  haip- 
tones  play  into  each  other,  in  heaven-till¬ 
ed  harmony. 

“  Leapt,  flew,  rushed  spirit  and  spirit 
together;  lips,  cheeks  burned,  trem¬ 
bled  ;  soul  ran  into  soul ;  earth  and  heav¬ 
en  swam  round,  as  if  shattering  over  the 
heads  of  the  lovers. 

“He  is  gone.  In  vain,  ah,  in  vain, 
the  heavy  sigh  breathes  after  him.  He 
is  gone :  and  all  the  joy  of  life  wails 
itself  away  in  one  desolate  Ah !  ” 

This  is  what  I  make  of  it ;  and  as  I 
peruse  the  lines,  I  am  almost  startled  by 
the  difference  between  them  and  those 
stanzas  of  Schiller  which,  even  to  my  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  ear,  have  in  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  often  sounded  like  a  clash  of  all  the 
bells  of  Elysium. 

We  m.ay  say  with  hardly  any  qualifi¬ 
cation,  that  no  poetry  in  one  language  is 
translatable  into  poetry  in  another.  It 
may  be  improved ;  it  may  be  deteriora¬ 
ted  ;  but  purely  what  it  is  in  the  original 
it  cannot  be  in  the  translation.  With 
reference  to  ancient  poetry,  this  is  so 
manifestly  and  incontrovertibly  the  case, 
that  proof  would  be  an  impertinence. 
From  Homer,  from  Sophocles,  from 
Horace,  we  can  only  adapt — attempt  to 
hit  something  which  shall  produce  an 
effect  in  English  like  that  produced  by 
them  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.  The  Greek 
tongue,  spoken  or  written,  is  melody. 
We  are  still  aware  of  a  grand  roll  of  bat¬ 
tle  music  in  Homer,  and  a  solemn,  golden 
cadence  in  Sophocles ;  but  we  cannot  feel 
the  tune  as  they  did  even  when  we  read 
the  Greek  ;  and  when  we  try  to  imprison 
their  melody  in  the  finest  meshes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speech,  the  subtle  spirit  escapes 
Macaulay  is  a  little — ever  so  little — too 
brilliantly  clever  in  w'bat  he  says  about 
Pope's  and  Tickell’s  rival  translations  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  “  Neither  of 
the  rivals,”  says  Macaulay,  “  can  be  said 
to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  word  translation  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  *  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.*  When  Bottom  makes 
his  appearance  with  an  ass’s  head  instead 
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of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 

‘  Bleas  thee.  Bottom  !  bless,  thee !  thou 
art  translated  I  ’  In  this  sense,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope  or  Tick- 
ell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  ‘  Bless 
thee,  Homer  1  thou  art  translated  in¬ 
deed  1  ’  ”  Pope  was  not  an  ass  in  rela¬ 
tion  even  to  Homer ;  but,  sure  enough. 
Pope’s  Iliad  is  not  Homer’s  Iliad.  It  is 
a  terse,  far-glancing,  artificially  beautiful 
poem ;  it  is  therefore  popular — the  most 
popular  poem,  calling  itself  a  translation, 
in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  it  is  a  poem  by  Pope,  adapt¬ 
ed  from  Homer.  It  is  a  Cherokee  chief¬ 
tain  dressed  to  go  to  court  at  St.  James’s. 
It  is  an  Etruscan  vase  elegantly  enamel¬ 
led  at  Sevres.  The  Odes  of  Horace  were, 
I  suppose,  lilted  and  danced  to  by  the 
girls  and  boys  at  Rome  ;  they  will  never 
be  lilted  or  danced  to  any  more  forever ; 
they  are  the  delight  of  elderly,  port-im¬ 
bibing  gentlemen,  and  are  descanted  on 
by  sombre  professors,  whose  appearance 
in  a  ball-room  would  strike  the  fiddles 
dumb.  All  this  one  learns  to  submit  to 
with  philosophy,  for  the  past  will  not  be 
the  present,  and  the  question  always  and 
only  is,  when  the  past  is  used  up  and 
done  with.  But  it  is  still  more  tantaliz¬ 
ing  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  G<jrman, 
French,  or  Italian  poetry — the  poetry 
which  is  sung  and  loved  and  rejoiced  in 
by  men  and  women  living  in  Europe — 
cannot  in  the  essence  and  magic  of  it, 
be  translated.  The  elixir  vitae  always 
escapes ;  and  the  escape  is  the  more  vex¬ 
ing  because  sometimes  it  is  possible,  al¬ 
most  to  within  a  hair’s-breadth,  to  trans¬ 
fuse  the  German,  French,  or  Italian  poem 
into  an  English  mould,  and  render  it 
word  for  word.  Some  cadence  will  not 
be  echoed — some  tint  cannot  be  caught 
— some  bitter  which  gives  piquancy  to 
the  sweet  vanishes  away — some  tone  of 
liquid  and  melting  harmony  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  not  a  phonetic  equivalent 
in  any  other  tongue,  and  is  lost ;  and  so 
the  melody  and  the  life  of  the  original  ex¬ 
hale.  When  you  first  glance  at  this  Ame¬ 
lia’s  song  in  German,  your  impression 
is  that  it  will  be  easy  to  throw  it  into  an 
exactly  corresponding  shape  in  English. 
Whole  lines  come  right,  sense  fur  sense, 
tone  for  tone.  But  some  of  the  lines  will 
not  transfuse,  do  what  you  like,  and  in  the 
end  you  prefer  prose  to  a  half  success. 
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There  is  a  love-poem  about  the  lotus 
by  Heine,  the  most  popular  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many  since  Goethe.  It  is  complete, 
and  beautiful  as  a  pearl ;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  version,  though  the  rendering  is 
closely  literal,  the  pearl  will  prove  to  be 
melted  down  in  water,  and  will  merely 
show  some  of  its  colors  in  the  glass. 
Heine  takes  the  lotus-flower  as  the  type 
of  the  absorption  and  rapture  of  love, 
availing  himself  of  the  belief  which  then 
prevailed  that  the  Egyptian  lotus  sleeps 
with  folded  flowers  during  the  day,  and 
awakens  under  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
Naturalists  now  inform  us  that  this  is  a 
fable ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of 
the  truth,  the  lotus  folding  itself  up,  or 
even  drawing  itself  under  water,  after 
sunset,  and  corning  up  at  dawn.  Heine 
took  the  common  idea,  and  applied  it  to 
his  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  premise, 
further,  that  the  moon  presents  itself  to 
the  German  imagination  as  a  young 
man,  and  that  Heine  here  personifies  it 
as  an  impassioned  lover. 

“  The  lotus  shrinks  and  fainteth 
Beneath  the  sun’s  fierce  light; 

With  head  drooped  low,  and  dreaming  deep, 
She  waits  the  coming  night. 

“  The  Moon,  he  is  her  lover, 

He  wakes  her  with  his  rays. 

And  to  him  unveils  she  friendly 
Her  holy  flower-face. 

“  She  blooms,  and  glows,  and  lightens, 

And  stares  right  into  the  sky ; 

She  pants,  and  weeps,  and  trembles, 

For  love  and  love’s  agony.”  • 

The  temptation  which  most  frequently 
proves  fatal  to  even  an  approximate  cor- 
re8|)ondence  between  a  translated  poem 
and  the  original,  is  that  of  producing  a 
piece  which  will  in  itself  be  beautiful 
and  charming.  Every  reader  of  Goethe 
knows  the  wild,  gay,  bright  gush  of  lyric 


*  “  Die  Lotosblume  angstigt 

Sich  vor  der  Sonne  Pracht, 

Und  rait  gesenktem  Haupte 
Erwartet  sie  traumend  die  Nacht 

“  Dcr  Mond,  der  ist  ihr  Buhle, 

Er  weckt  sie  mit  aeinem  Licht, 
Und  ihm  entsohleiert  sie  freundlioh 
Ihr  frommes  Blumen-gesiolU.  , 

“  Sie  biaht  und  gluht  und  leuchtet, 

*  Und  stanvt  stumm  in  die  Hfih’; 
Sie  duftet  und  weinet  und  sittert 
Vor  Liebe  und  Liebeaweb.*' 


melody  entitled,  “  Heiden-Roslein,”*  lit¬ 
erally,  “  The  Little  liose  of  the  Heath.” 
We  cannot  say  roselet— the  more’s  the 
pity — as  we  can  say  streamlet  and  leaf¬ 
let  ;  so  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
rosebud  of  the  heath  or  moorland. 
Goethe’s  poem  might  have  been  sung  by 
Zephyr  to  Aurora,  “  when  he  met  her 
once  a-maying.”  It  has  been  rendered 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a  felicitous  and 
masterly  translator,  and  a  very  pretty 
piece  Sir  Theodore’s  is.  Readers  shall 
judge  of  it  for  themselves — 

THE  WILD  BOSE. 

“  A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  blowing ; 

’Twas  so  delicate  and  bright. 

That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight. 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 

Bosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing  I 

“  *  I  will  gather  thee,*  he  cried, 

'  Rosebud  br^htly  blowing  I’ 

‘  Then  I’ll  sting  thee,’  it  replied, 

‘  And  you’ll  quickly  start  aeide. 

With  the  prickle  glowing.’ 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing  1 

“  But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain. 

The  rosebud  brightly  blowing  I 
It  turned  and  stung  him,  but  in  vain, 

He  regarded  not  the  pain. 

Homewards  with  it  going. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

Really  a  bright  little  ditty,  which  one 
could  sing  with  enjoyment.  But  it  be¬ 
longs  quite  as  much  to  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  as  to  Goethe.  The  locality  of 


*  **  Sah  ein  Kuab’  ein  Roslein  stebn, 
Rdslein  auf  der  Heiden, 

War  so  jung  und  morgenschon, 
Lief  er  schnell  es  nah  zu  sehn, 
Sah’s  mit  vielen  Freuden. 
Roslein,  Rdslein,  Roslein  roth, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 

“  Knabe  sprach  :  Ich  breche  dich, 
Rdslein  auf  der  Heiden  I 
Rdslein  sprach :  Ich  steche  dich 
Dass  du  ewig  denkst  an  mich 
Und  ich  will’s  nicht  leWen 
Rdslein,  Rdslein,  Rdslein  roth, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 

"  Und  der  wilde  Knabe  brach 
’s  Rdslein  auf  der  Heiden ; 
Rdslein  wehrte  sich  und  stach 
Hilf  ihr  dooh  kein  Weh  und  Acfii 
Musst  es  eben  leidoo. 

Rdslein,  Rdelein,  Rdslein  roth, 
Rdslein  auf  der  Heiden. 
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the  flower,  the  heath  or  moorland,  on 
which,  in  its  own  tender  loveliness,  the 
rosebud  blows — where  is  it  ?  A  rosebud 
might  blow  brightly  in  any  place  be¬ 
tween  Calcutta  and  Copenhagen;  but 
Goethe’s  grew  upon  the  moorland ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  Goethe  re¬ 
peats  that  it  grew  upon  the  moorland. 
In  the  next  place,  the  boy  of  Goethe’s 
lyric  does  not  come  “  to  feast  his  sight  ” 
in  a  dignified,  elderly  fashion  ;  he  runs 
to  look  at  the  rose,  and  witliout  any 
wonder,  philosophical  or  otherwise,  “  at 
its  growing,”  he  gazes  on  it  in  a  tumult 
of  joy.  When  the  boy  threatens  to 
break  it  from  the  stalk,  it  does  not  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  probability  of  his  starting 
aside,  but  says  that,  if  he  breaks  it,  it 
will  sting  him,  and  so  make  him  think 
of  it  forever.  The  thought  of  course  is 
that  the  quick  return  of  love  at  first 
sight  will  enslave  the  heart  irrecover¬ 
ably  ;  and  from  this  to  “  the  prickle 
glowing  ”  is  something  of  a  descent. 
The  “homeward  with  it  going”  of  the 
last  stanza  is  simply  an  alteration  of 
Goethe’s  line;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
original  to  stand  for  it,  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  it.  Goethe’s  thought  is,  that  the 
coy  resistance  of , the  loved  one,  while  it 
insures  her  conquest  over  her  lover,  is 
yet  no  security  to  herself,  but  throws 
her  all  the  more  into  the  possession  of 
sovereign  love.  It  may  have  been  in 
homage  to  a  sensitive  propriety  that  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  converted  Goethe’s 
arch,  brilliant,  and  keen-thoughted  love- 
song  into  pretty  commonplace.  If  Mil- 
ton  in  his  austere  youth  dared  to  write 
L’Allegro,  Sir  Theodore  might  have 
ventured  to  translate  Goethe’s  Heiden- 
Rbslein.  Following  its  course,  line  by 
line,  and  altering  no  idea,  hardly  a 
w’ord,  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  the 
rhymes  exactly  as  Goethe  gives  them ; 
but  I  think  that  even  with  this  serious 
defect,  an  all  but  literal  rendering  con¬ 
veys  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
original  than  the  more  polished  and 
elaborate  performance  of  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore. 

"  Saw  a  boy  a  rosebud  rare, 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland, 

’Twas  was  so  young  and  moming-tair, 

Swift  he  ran  to  see  it  there. 

Saw ’t  with  joy  abounding 
Boaebui^  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  oa  the  moorlaud. 


“  Said  the  boy,  ‘  Now  pluck  I  thee. 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland 
Rosebud  said,  ‘  Then  sting  I  thee, 

That  thou  ever  think'st  on  me, 

And  I’ll  not  endure  it’ 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Roseoud  on  the  moorland. 

“  So  the  wild  young  madcap  plucked 
Rosebud  on  tlie  moorland ; 

Rosebud  turned  her  round  and  stung; 

Woe  is  me  I  and  ah  I  she  sung. 

Yet  she  must  endure  it: 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland  I  ” 

The  moral  of  all  this  digression  is  that 
right  education  in  these  days  ought  to 
embrace  a  clear  and  fluent  command  of 
the  living  languages  of  cultivated  Eu¬ 
rope,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  per¬ 
haps  Spanish.  The  languages  of  the 
past  have  held  us  captive  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  their  day  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close. 

Adieu,  however,  for  the  present,  to 
the  love-poetry  written  by  men.  Let  us 
wind  up  with  a  glance  at  the  love-poetry 
of  a  great  poetic  woman. 

Neither  poet  or  poetess  ever  wrote 
more  nobly  of  love  than  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Shakespeare’s  high  estimate  of 
woman.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
man  an  express  and  deliberate  confes¬ 
sion  that  women  love  more  nobly  than 
men. 

“  For  howsoever  we  may  praise  ourselves. 

Our  faucies  are  more  fickle  and  infirm, 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women’s  are.” 

In  man’s  capacity  to  love  purely  and 
unselfishly  Mrs.  Browning  had  little 
faith.  Her  decision  on  that  head  is  that, 
exacting  from  woman  entire,  enrap¬ 
tured,  and  eternal  love,  man  can  give 
no  better  promise  in  return  than  this — 

“  7  will  love  ihee — half  a  year — 

As  a  man  is  able.” 

But  in  describing  the  love  of  woman — 
the  passion  of  the  maiden,  the  devotion 
of  the  wife — “Mrs.  Browning,”  it  has 
been  justly  reraarl^ed,  “  has  given  us  the 
counterpart  to  all  the  poetry  of  chivalry. 
Troubadour  and  minstrel  sang  for  ages 
in  homage  to  woman ;  knights  and 
monarchs  waited  upon  the  smile  of 
beauty :  tlie  imagination  of  Europe  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  in  devising  heroic  adven- 
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tures«,  in  which,  penetrating  through 
dark  woods,  crossing  tempestuous  seas, 
fighting  giants  and  monsters,  breaking 
enchantments  and  prison  walls,  the  bold 
soldier  forced  his  waj^  to  his  ladye-love. 
But  the  counterpart  in  this  picture,  the 
devotion  of  the  woman  to  him  she  loves, 
was  wanting;  and  we  stand  in  un¬ 
feigned  astonishment  as  Mrs.  Browning 
reveals  to  us  what  a  woman’s  passion 
means.  Here  she  had  the  field  almost 
to  herself.  We  feel  her  words  to  be 
true :  they  come  on  us  with  the  authori¬ 
tative  emphasis  of  nature,  coined  in  the 
mint  of  the  heart,  and  accepted  by  the 
heart  at  once.  Yet  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  had  the  rifiht  to  assert  that 
passion  so  intense  and  self-annihilating 
could  be  inspired  by  man  in  the  heart  of 
woman.” 

Is  there  any  point  wherein  the  ideal 
of  love  as  conceived  by  a  man  differe 
from  that  of  a  woman  ?  I  pretend  not 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  de¬ 
cisively,  nor  would  I  pronounce  it  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  the  man  and  the 
woman  do  not  take  radically  the  same 
view  of  the  matter.  Yet  I  have  some 
confidence  in  suggesting,  by  w^ay  of 
provisional  opinion  on  the  point,  that 
the  man  sees  the  climax  of  love’s  bliss  in 
the  triumph,  the  conquest,  the  crowning 
moment  when  he  claps  his  bride,  where¬ 
as  the  woman’s  deepest  thought  settles 
on  the  idea  of  wifehood,  the  abiding  joy 
of  married  life.  The  supreme  wish  of 
the  man  is  to  have,  not  a  wife,  but  a 
bride ;  the  supreme  wish  of  the  woman 
is  to  have,  not  a  bridegroom,  but  a  hus¬ 
band.  As  a  general  rule  the  ardor  of 
the  W'oman  increases  after  marriage,  or 
concentrates  itself  into  a  quiet  but  in¬ 
tense  and  steady-burning  fiame  of 
wifely  devotion ;  the  most  fiery  lovers 
almost  invariably  contrive  to  step  com¬ 
posedly  enough  as  husbands.  Byron, 
I  fear,  was  right  in  his  notion  that,  if 
Laura  had  become  Petrarch’s  wife,  Pe¬ 
trarch  would  not  have  written  sonnets 
all  his  life ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
Laura’s  husband  had  died  and  she  had 
married  Petrarch,  sAa  would  have  been 
as  glowingly  aflFeotionate  as  a  wife  as 
she  was  calm,  chaste,  and  dignified  as  a 
mistress.  Diderot  brought  himself  to 
death’s  ^oor  by  the  consuming  ve¬ 
hemence  of  his  passion  for  a  woman 
who  did  not  want  him.  At  last,  to  save 


his  life,  she  married  him.  She  was  a 
loving  and  faultless  wife;  and  he,  a  very 
man,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  would  say,  had 
been  her  husband  for  but  a  few  months 
when  he  was  tired  of  her  and  went 
philandering  after  other  women.  Have 
we  an  indication  of  all  this  in  that 
ancient  table  in  which  the  intensest 
passi(Mi  exhibited  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  mythology  comes  before  us?  No 
love  in  ardor  could  exceed  that  of 
Apollo  for  Daphne;  but  Apollo  has 
only,  for  reward,  the  excitement  and 
rapture  of  the  chase.  As  if  to  show  that 
such  love  as  flamed  in  his  breast  could 
never  be  attempered  to  the  mild  atmos¬ 
phere  of  nuptial  happiness,  Jiis  Daphne, 
the  moment  he  seizes  her,  is  changed 
into  a  tree. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  province  in 
which  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  attained  superlative  and 
unique  perfection  is  that  of  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  love  in  the  married  woman. 
“  The  love  of  wedded  souls,”  this,  next 
to  God’s  love,  is  for  her  the  central 
heart  life,  the  solar  fount  of  all  those 
loves  which  are  the  light  of  the  world, 
“loves  filial,  loves  fraternal,  neighbor- 
loves  and  civic.”  In  “  Lady  Geraldine’s 
Courtship  ”  it  is  the  passion  of  lovers  she 
depicts;  but  with  instinctive  truth  to 
the  w'oman’s  ideal,  she  puts  the  narrative 
of  the  courtship  into  the  mouth  of  the 
lover,  not  of  Lady  Geraldine.  A  man, 
she  felt,  must  be  the  describer  of  court¬ 
ship,  for  man’s  part  is  to  struggle  for 
the  prize  and  win  it.  But  in  the  “  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Page  ”  and  the  “  Rhyme 
of  the  Duchess  May,”  works  in  which 
the  utmost  force  of  her  genius  is  dis¬ 
played,  the  heroism,  the  self-sacrifioe, 
the  passionate,  death-scorning  devotion 
of  wifely  love  aflFord  the  theme.  In  the 
one  the  love  of  the  wife  bears  her  to  the 
battle-field  to  share  the  peril  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  te  guard  his  life.  The  luxuri¬ 
ous  delicacy  and  daintiness — the  refined 
yet  cruel  selfishness — of  man’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  -what  woman’s  love  should  to 
then  reveals  to  her  that,  by  the  mere 
grandeur  and  intrepidity  of  her  love, 
she  has  forfeited  the  supreme  regard  ot 
her  husband.  Life  has  now  become  in¬ 
tolerable  for  her,  and  she  dies ;  but  her 
love  for  Mm  never  wavers,  and  her  last 
words  are  in  his  praise.  The  Duchess 
May  is  one  of  the  finest  female  charac- 
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ters  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  art. 
All  the  strength  and  all  the  tenderness, 
all  the  womanly  pride  and  the  still  more 
womanly  humility,  all  the  capricious 
fascination  and  wild,  splendid,  witching 
ways  which  breathe  enchantment  round 
the  female  form,  are  hers.  She  an¬ 
nounces  with  princely  disdain  that  she 
will  not  marry  the  man  she  docs  not 
love  ;  with  calm  and  dauntless  decision 
she  places  her  hand  at  the  altar  in  the 
hand  of  the  man  she  does  love ;  and 
once  his,  she  can  smile  out  into  the 
night  of  calamity,  still  and  fearless  as  a 
star.  In  the  hour  of  extreme  need  she 
w'ill  die  with  her  husband ;  such  is  her 
right,  and  she  asserts  it;  dying  with 
him,  she  dies  victorious  and  content.  I 
believe  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  capable 
of  that  de.ath  and  of  that  devotion. 
With  a  thrill  of  sympathy  she  threw  the 
crimson  of  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of  that 
wife  as  she  sank  to  death  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms.  Woman’s  love  can  make 
the  chariot  of  death  a  car  of  triumph 
and  convert  the  flames  of  the  funeral 
pyre  into  clasping  roses.  In  the  person 
of  the  Duchess  May,  standing  to  us  for 
Mrs.  Browning,  we  witness  what  love 
can  be  in  a  woman  of  genius. 


BUckwood. 

A  WHIST  REMINISCENCE. 

BT  AK  OliD  HAND. 

The  tyrannies  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  our  youth — I  do  not  speak  of 
mere  boyhood — unquestionably  leaven 
our  dispositions  in  after-life,  engendering 
stores  of  resentment  in  this  man,  crush¬ 
ing  some  high  aspiration  here,  and  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  of  oppression  and  severity 
there. 

Which  of  us  cannot  recall  from  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  playground, 
and,  later  on,  from  the  quadrangle,  the 
lecture-room,  the  “  eleven,”  or  the 
examination-hall,  down  to  the  very  day 
when  we  made  our  first  bow  to  the 
Speaker,  some  one — there  may  have  been 
many,  but  some  especial  one — whose 
force  of  ability,  or,  oftener  still,  of  will, 
gained  over  us  an  ascendancy  that 
amounted  to  despotism,  so  that  his  mere 
approach,  his  cough  heard  at  a  distance, 
his  footstep,  his  merest  word  of  salutation, 
had  a  direct  and  palpable  effect  on  us — 
just  as  in  chemistry  some  strong  in¬ 


gredient  will  have,  evoking  new  com¬ 
binations  or  neutralizing  those  already 
in  existence  ?  • 

Be  of  what  mould  we  may,  these 
people  exert  a  wonderful  influence  over 
us.  They  arouse  resistance  in  this  one, 
temper  down  disobedience  in  that,  and 
to  all  they  shadow  forth  something  of 
that  stern  taskmaster  the  world,  whose 
teachings  are  rarely  imparted  without 
their  price  in  suffering. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  one  such 
tyrant  in  my  school-days— it  seems  as  if 
I  was  removing  a  weight  from  my  heart 
as  I  record  him :  he  w'as  a  writing-master. 
At  this  moment— and  I  will  not  say  how 
many  years  have  filled  up  the  interval — 
I  can  recall  him  as  he  stood  behind  me 
watching  the  up-and-downward  course 
of  a  pen  that  trembled  as  I  held  it ;  and 
whenever  a  thickened  hair-stroke  or  an 
unfinished  o  occurred,  I  feel,  even  now, 
the  sharp  point  of  that  ivory-tipped  pen¬ 
knife  as  it  pierced  into  my  scalp,  and  as 
I,  in  my  ignorance  of  anatomy,  believed 
into  some  tender  part  of  my  brain,  mad¬ 
dening  me  alike  with  anger  and  with 
agony. 

He  was  a  cruel — a  constitutionally 
cruel — old  monster,  and  felt  actusil  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  pain  he  inflicted.  If  I  have 
been  the  curse  of  such  friends  as  corre¬ 
spond  with  me,  and  the  misery  of  my 
printer,  I  owe  it  all  to  this  man  and  his 
penknife. 

There  are  people  who  think  these 
things  are  good  for  us — that  all  these 
early  sufferings  and  miseries  are  whole¬ 
some  exercises,  and  an  admirable  pre¬ 
paration  for  that  “  rough  and  tumble 
game  ”  we  call  Life.  The  same  order  of 
people  are  they  who  tell  us  not  to  ven¬ 
ture  near  a  fire  before  going  out  into  the 
cold — an  ignorant  dictum  we  hear  even 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  imbibed,  the  longer  will 
the  organization  repel  the  access  of  cold ; 
and  go,  in  morals,  we  may  rest  assured 
the  more  of  good,  of  all  that  is  noble, 
worthy,  trustful,  and  kind,  we  can  im¬ 
bibe  in  youth,  the  jonger  will  our  stock 
last  08  on  our  way  through  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact — not  a  very  flattering  or 
consolatory  fact — that  our  dispositions 
are  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  people 
who  gain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  us. 
We  are  not  what  we  might  be  by  nature, 
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but  what  the  accident  of  the  association 
makes  us.  When  we  see  a  man  trusting 
to  some  very  weak  faculty,  or  some  very 
poor  trait  of  his  character,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  owes  the  misdirection  to 
extraneous  influence;  and  some  uncon¬ 
scious  imitation  of  a  quality  that  would 
not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  his  nature, 
is  not  uncommonly  the  destruction  of 
many  an  honest  fellow. 

Half  of  what  w’e  stigmatize  as  affec¬ 
tations  are  nothing  more  than  these 
attempts  at  imitation.  Some  man  gains 
a  power  over  us  by  a  quality,  either  at¬ 
tractive  in  itself  or  covetable  by  us,  be¬ 
cause  very  unlike  any  we  possess.  He  is 
witty  and  ready-minded,  while  we  are 
dull  and  slow-thinking ;  he  is  clear-headed 
and  logical  where  we  are  addle-headed 
and  unreasoning;  he  is  prompt  and  rapid 
where  we  hesitate  and  ponder :  and  with¬ 
out  ever  asking  ourselves  if  such  gifts 
would  suit  us,  or  if  we  should  know  how 
to  employ  them,  we  straightway  set  to 
work  to  ape  and  assume  them. 

What  is  a  bore  but  an  abject  ill-dis¬ 
criminating  imitator  of  some  agreeable 
talker  who  once  captivated  him  in  con¬ 
versation  ?  He  fancied  he  saw  how  the 
trick  w'as  done,  and  they  amongst  whom 
he  tried  it  perhaps  believed  him.  Very 
poor  conjuring  is  “high  magic”  for  the 
mass  of  mankind ;  and  he  whom  you  or 
I  would  deem  an  intolerable  nuisance  has 
a  set  where  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of 
original  mind  and  an  able  talker.  The 
Indians  who  love  spangles  and.  brass 
buttons  are  not  confined  to  the  South 
Se.as;  or  if  they  w’ere,  it  would  be  an 
evil  day  for  monthly  magazines. 

I  believe  that  the  age  we  live  in  is 
remarkably  characterized  by  this  vice  of 
imitation.  There  is  not  a  popular  actor, 
preacher,  artist,  or  author  who  has  not 
his  scores  of  follow'ers,  treasuring  up 
every  mannerism  that  disfigures,  and 
every  trick  of  style  that  betrays,  him. 
Spurgeonism,  Buckstoneisra,  are  general ; 
and  half  the  flippancy  of  our  lighter 
literature  is  an  attempt  to  rival  the  wit 
of  an  incomparable  humorist. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  theme, 
for  never  was  a  man  so  cursed  by  this 
demon  of  imitation.  It  is  not  merely 
that  I  pick  up  every  detestable  peculi.arity 
around  me,  but  I  catch  every  mood  and 
every  accent.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  never  pass  the  precincts  of  an  in¬ 


fected  district  without  taking  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic,  so  is  it  with  me  as 
regards  any  trick  of  manner  or  any  trait 
of  style.  If  I  walk  with  a  lame  man,  I 
invariably  limp ;  and  1  once  came  home 
from  a  visit  to  an  ophthalmic  hospital 
with  an  obliquity  of  vision  that  terrified 
my  whole  family. 

Of  how  I  have  suffered  from  this  ten¬ 
dency  the  following  incident  shall  tell : 
Having  somewhat  overtaxed  my  strength 
in  reading  for  honors,  by  the  advice  of 
my  doctor  I  gave  up  work,  and  set  out 
for  North  Wales.  His  counsel  was  to 
select  some  quiet  spot  unfrequented  by 
strangers,  where  I  might  be  ceitain  to 
keep  easy  hours,  and  suffer  no  impairment 
to  my  strength  by  the  habits  of  society. 

Bored  you  may  be,”  said  he,  “  but  bear 
that ;  take  plenty  of  walking  exercise, 
live  simply,  let  your  mind  lie  fallow,  and 
I’ll  answer  for  it,  in  two  months  you’ll 
be  perfectly  yourself  again.” 

I  fixed  on  Bettws.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  with  a  neat  little  country  inn,  close 
by  a  trout- stream — Snowdon  in  front 
and  Cader  Idris  in  the  distance.  It  had 
also  another  quality,  not  without  its 
charm  for  me — it  was  a  miracle  of  cheap¬ 
ness.  For  five  shillings  a  day  I  was  to 
be  “  taken  in  and  done  for  ” — the  only 
condition  not  to  my  taste  being,  that  I 
should  take  my  dinner  in  company  with 
two  other  guests,  who,  though 'absent 
when  I  arrived,  were  daily  expected  to 
return. 

They  w’ere,  I  leanied,  a  retired  major 
and  his  daughter,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
repair  to  this  place  every  year,  attracted 
by  its  complete  seclusion. 

After  all,  thought  I,  my  doctor  could 
scarcely  demur  to  this  small  amount  of 
human  intercourse,  which  threatens 
neither  late  hours  nor  dissipation ;  nor 
am  I  likely  to  catch  up  any  new  trick  of 
manner  from  people  I  simply  see  at 
dinner. 

They  arrived  at  last.  The  major,  a 
tall,  upright,  stem,  testy  old  soldier,  with 
white  hair  brushed  rigidly  back,  and  two 
enormous  and  bushy  black  eyebrows. 
These  white-haired  men  with  black  eye¬ 
brows  have  something  very  significant 
about  them.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is, 
but  they  certainly  “  impose,”  and  I  have 
always  felt  a  oeitain  awe  as  regards 
them.  His  daughter  I  should  have  pro¬ 
nounced  decidedly  handsome  had  I  never 
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seen  the  father,  but  the  likeness  recalled 
him  so  perfectly  and  so  painfully  as  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  her  face.  They  were 
both  well-bred  and  well-mannered,  but 
the  stiffest  and  most  unbending  people 
I  bad  ever  met.  Though  we  dined  to¬ 
gether  every  day,  our  intimacy  made  no 
progress.  A  formal  salutation  was  ex¬ 
changed  as  we  met,  a  few  words  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  we  would  take  our  seats  at 
table,  Major  Crossley  at  the  head,  his 
daughter  at  one  side,  I  at  the  other. 
Too  polite  to  conduct  a  conversation 
between  themselves  to  my  exclusion,  the 
father  and  daughter  seldom  spoke,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  direction  to  the  servant 
who  waited  on  us ;  and  I,  equally  guard¬ 
ed  not  to  obtrude,  preserved  a  similar 
silence ;  so  that  the  meal  passed  off  often 
without  a  word  uttered  amongst  us. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very 
good  evening,  sir,”  would  say  theM.njor. 

“  Good  evening,  sir,”  softly  spoke  the 
daughter  ;  and  I,  faithfully  following  the 
stern  example  set  me.  M  ould  bow  with 
great  deference  as  I  held  the  door  for 
them  to  pass  out,  faintly  muttering  M'hat 
was  intended  to  express  a  reciprocity  of 
“  good  evenings.” 

If  this  reserve  pained  me,  and  almost 
offended  me,  it  was  not  quite  without 
reason.  Precaution  at  first  was  all  na¬ 
tural  and 'justifiable,  but  surely  tnhen 
meeting  a  man  every  day,  and  having 
the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  that 
he  was  not  obtrusive  and  unmannerly, 
really,  thought  I,  without  any  compro¬ 
mise  of  their  dignity  they  might  vouch¬ 
safe  some  show  of  that  courtesy  which 
makes  intercourse  easier,  and  yet  involves 
no  future  responsibility.  If  I  inwardly 
resented  their  manner  towards  me,  that 
did  not  prevent  my  imitating  it  to  the 
most  minute  degree ;  and  I  found  my¬ 
self  unfolding  my  napkin,  filling  rny  wine¬ 
glass,  and  dividing  ray  cheese,  with  a 
most  absurd  likeness  to  the  Major’s  per¬ 
formance  of  these  acts.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  did  I  carry  my  rivalry  of  their  cold¬ 
ness,  that  when  one  evening  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  forth  at  dinner-time, 
and  prevented  their  usual  stroll,  the  old 
soldier,  after  seeing  his  daughter  with¬ 
draw,  offered  me  a  cigar,  I  stifiiy  de¬ 
clined  the  politeness,  and  actually  de¬ 
rived  myself  of  a  smoke  rather  than  be 
is  debtor. 

“  Perhaps  you  object  to  tobacco. 


sir,”  said  he,  hesitating  to  light  his 
cigar. 

“  By  no  means ;  I  am  an  inveterate 
smoker — that  is,”  said  I,  hastening  to 
correct  the  rudeness  of  my  speech, 
“  when  in  ray  usual  health.” 

“  I  will,  in  that  case,  avail  myself  of 
your  permission,”  said  he,  seating  him¬ 
self  at  a  window  and  pouring  forth  a 
volume  of  blue  vapor  that  tortured  me 
with  envy. 

In  my  impatience  I  arose  and  walked 
the  room  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
after  the  manner  of  those  caged  crea¬ 
tures  who  probably  fancy  they  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  patience  and  self  control  while 
nursing  and  fomenting  the  rage  that  is 
consuming  them. 

“  When  the  weather  breaks,  the  place 
is  dull  here,”  said  he,  slowly. 

“  Infernally  dull,”  said  I,  with  a  half¬ 
savage  energy. 

“And  when  the  rain  once  sets  in  it 
never  knows  when  to  leave  off,”  said 
he,  not  noticing  the  emphasis  of  ray  re¬ 
mark. 

“  The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to  get 
away,”  said  I,  curtly.. 

“  As  you  observe,  sir,  it  is  the  one 
resource.” 

“  They  told  me  to  come  down  here 
without  books,  without  fishifig-tackle, 
without  anything,”  said  I,  maddened  by 
I  know  not  what  impulse  to  talk  of  my¬ 
self;  “  told  me  it  was  the  w  ay  to  regain 
health  and  strength  and  spirits  :  and  so 
it  might  if  I  had  been  born  a  goat  and 
was  sent  back  to  my  native  mountains ; 
but  as  a  man  with  human  feelijigs,  hu¬ 
man  w'ants,  and  human  sympathies,  what 
I  am  to  do  in  such  a  place  is  more  than 
I  can  imagine.” 

“  You  are  bored,  perhaps,”  said  he, 
brushing  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and  look¬ 
ing  lovingly  at  the  stump  of  it. 

“  Bored !  I  should  think  I  am  bored,” 
exclaimed  I,  boiling  over,  as  a  man  will 
when  provoked  by  an  unsympathizing 
coldness — “  bored  to  the  last  limit  of 
a  long  endurance.  And  if  I  live  through 
it,” — here  the  young  lady  entered  with 
shawls  on  her  arm,  but  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  arrest  my  eloquence — 
“  if  I  live  through  it,  it  will  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  hideous  memory  of  these  misty 
mountains  as  a  terible  nightmare — a 
thing  of  shadowy  depression  only  want¬ 
ing  force  to  become  temptation,  and  yet 
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strong  enough  to  be  the  source  of  misery 
for  a  life  long.” 

“  Doesn’t  that  remind  you  of  Jacob, 
Margaret  ?  ”  said  the  major,  coldly. 

“Very  like  Jacob,”  was  the  cold  re¬ 
joinder. 

“And  who  the  -  I  mean,  who 

might  Jacob  be?  I  suppose  not  the 
BiUical  of  that  name  ?  ”  said  1,  in  a  tone 
of  sarcasm. 

“  Jacob  was  a  nephew  of  mine,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  Major.  “  Ecles  Jacob  of  the 
8th  Fusiliers.  Had  an  attack  very  lik« 
yours.  Never  much  of  a  reader — educa¬ 
tion  sadly  neglected — and  something 
wrong  with  the  spine.” 

“And  a  chronic  ophthalmia,”  chimed 
in  the  daughter. 

“I  remember  now — so  he  had.  It 
was  for  that  they  stopped  the  les¬ 
sons.  Never  took  to  field-sports.  Could 
not  be  taught  to  ride.  Would  always 
tumble  over,  off-side — no  taste  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Only  Berlin  wool,  papa;  he  was 
fondest  of  worsted-work.” 

“  Berlin  wool  I  ”  cried  I ;  “  the  fellow 
was  an  idiot.” 

“  He  rather  liked  the  accordion,  sir,” 
said  she,  mildly.  “  He  played  ‘  Bells 
upon  the  Wind,’  and  ‘The  Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter.’  ” 

“  An  accomplished  man,  on  the  whole,” 
said  I,  with  a  sneer. 

“  One  could  scarcely  say  that ;  but  not 
without  abilities.” 

“  And  his  case,  you  remarked,  resem¬ 
bled  mine,”  said  1,  trying  to  suppress 
any  show  of  anger. 

“  W ell,  sir,  in  a  measure — in  a  measure 
— his  state  was  like  yours;  he  had  his 
days  of  silent  depression  and  his  parox¬ 
ysms  of  strong  passion.  He  had  his  de¬ 
lusions.  He  thought  at  one  time — I  for¬ 
get  what  he  thought  he  was.” 

“The  Sphinx,  papa, — the  Sphinx  of 
Egypt,”  said  she,  sharply. 

“To  be  sure,  I  remember  him,  now — 
how  he  would  sit  with  his  legs  under  him, 
and  resting  on  his  hands  in  front.” 

“  That  is,  he  was  insane — a  madman  1  ” 
cried  I,  angrily. 

“No,  there  was  no  madness — there 
were  delusions,  only  delusions.  When 
there  was  a  question  of  selling  out,  they 
found  he  knew  to  a  shilling  what  he 
ought  to  get  for  a  company  in  a  depot- 
battalion.  But  for  all  tnat,  without  our 


treatment  of  him  he’d  never  have  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  regiment  in  Canada.” 

“  It  was,  then,  through  your  treatment 
he  recovered  ?  ” 

“  Papa  has  cured  twenty-three,”  said 
the  young  lady ;  “  one  of  them  had  long 
believed  himself  a  sheep,  and  was  regu¬ 
larly  shorn  every  autumn  ;  and  they  now 
look  on  him  as.  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
Portland.” 

“  The  Portland !  Is  it  the  club  or 
the  penitentiary  ?  ” 

“  The  club,  sir,  and  at  the  four  g.ame.” 

“Whist?” 

“  Of  course,  sir — whist.” 

I  will  not  follow  out  the  dialogue  that 
ensued  ;  enough  if  I  say  that  the  Major 
was  an  enthusiastic  o’l  the  subject  of 
whist.  According  to  him,  whist  was  to 
the  mind  what  pleasurable  exercise  was 
to  the  body.  It  was  the  wholesome  em¬ 
ployment  of  faculties  which  should  nei¬ 
ther  be  overtaxed  by  severe  application, 
nor  suffered  to  rust  by  indolence  and 
neglect.  To  snpply  his  own  words, 
whist  rests  the  weaiy,  distracts  the  over¬ 
concentrated,  elevates  the  hopeless,  stirs 
the  apathetic,  making  the  grave  light¬ 
hearted  and  the  frivolous  serious.  Not 
only  will  the  whist-player  be  a  man  of 
forethought  and  prudence,  but  a  man  of 
promptitude  and  action.  Logical  in  all 
he  does,  he  will  reason  on  what  he  has 
to  do  in  life,  and  on  the  means  where¬ 
with  to  do  it ;  he  will  weigh  well  the 
benefits  of  co  operation  and  the  merits 
of  independent  action,  and  will  know 
when  to  be  trustful  and  when  suspicion 
means  safety.  So  eloquently  did  he  plead 
for  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  such  an  ele¬ 
vation  did  he  claim  for  its  pretensions, 
that  though  I  thought  I  had  played  the 

fame,  at  least  as  men  play  it  at  college, 
really  began  to  feel  myself  a  mere  pre¬ 
tender— one  of  the  base  multitude  at  the 
door  of  the  temple,  but  who  had  never 
been  beneath  the  fane ! 

“  I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  your 
case,  Mr.  Keppel,”  said  he ;  “I  will 
simply  take  it  that  you  find  life  dull  .and 
distasteful — your  time  drags  heavily  and 
the  hours  are  wearisome.  Come  up-stairs 
and  try  a  rubber  ;  we  play  the  dummy 
game,  and  as  you  said  yon  had  played 
at  the  university,  I  believe  I  know  the 
measure  of  your  skill.  Whist,  as  played 
by  Oxford  dons,”  added  he,  in  a  reflec¬ 
tive  tone,  “  is  the  last  remnant  of  me- 
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dievalism  left  in  England.”  There  was 
a  solemn  pomposity  in  his  tone  tiiat 
amused  me  much,  and  I  accepted  his  in¬ 
vitation  to  see  more  of  it. 

As  for  our  game,  it  went  over  without 
anything  remarkable.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  the  Major’s  eyebrows  went  up 
very  high  at  some  card  I  led,  and  he  took 
snuff  impatiently  as  1  hesitated  about 
trumping  a  trick ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
preserv^  a  grand  dignity  of  manner 
that  would  have  been  very  becoming  on 
the  Elquity  Bench. 

I  mention  these  traits  en  paaeant^  for 
already  had  I  begun,  but  without  being 
aware  of  it,  to  imitate  them.  At  tea  we 
talked  whist,  and  nothing  but  whist.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  authority  he  as¬ 
serted  it,  but  he  said  the  Great  N  apoleon 
never  could  become  a  good  player — he 
never  could  forgive  his  partner  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  precise  card  he  needed ;  “  and  as 
for  the  present  Emperor,”  said  he,  “  he 
cannot  be  kept  from  peeping  into  the 
adversary’s  hand.” 

All  English  play  he  pronounced  lam¬ 
entable,  French  a  shade  better.  The 
Poles  were  the  great  masters  of  the 
game.  “Lemberg,”  said  he,  “is  the 
Mecca  of  whist-players.” 

From  that  day  forth,  from  rosy  mom 
to  dewy  evening,  my  life  was  whist.  The 
dawning  of  morning,  the  daylight  sink¬ 
ing,  the  night’s  sad  hours  still  found  me 
— thinking  of  whist,  whist,  only  w'hist. 

We  played  three  games,  a  sort  of 
exercising  canter,  every  day  after  break¬ 
fast  ;  and  I  must  say  that,  though  my 
education  at  school  and  college  revives 
many  passages  of  sorrow  and  shame  and 
suffering,  putting  them  all  together  into 
one  would  not  have  equalled  the  misery 
of  one  of  these  mornings.  The  courtesy 
of  the  Major  at  our  fii-st  performance  W'as 
never  renewed.  It  was  the  bland  polite¬ 
ness  of  the  schoolmaster  to  his  “  young 
friend  ”  when  he  first  entered  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  It  was  no  longer — “  Reflect 
a  little,  Mr.  Keppel ;  would  not  your 
queen  have  been  the  better  lead  ?  ”  or, 
“  Don’t  you  think  you  might  have  ad¬ 
vantageously  passed  that  card  to  your 
partner  ?  ” — it  was  now,  “  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  addle-headed,  made 
you  trump  there  ?  Was  it  defiset  of  eye¬ 
sight  or  intellect  led  you  to  take  mv 
king  ?  Do  you  always  walk  into  a  well 
if  it  is  open  ?  or.  Why  did  you  fall  into 


that  blunder  with  your  ace? ”  Tlien  he 
would  tear  his  hair  and  rend  his  choker. 
I  have  seen  him  twice  very  close  on  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  his  voice  was  once  actually 
thick  and  stertorous,  as  he  begged  me 
“Not  to  do  that” — I  forget  what — “for 
the  love  of  mercy.” 

In  his  virulent  abuse  of  me  he  would 
not  limit  himself  to  my  indiscretion  at 
W'hist.  It  was  my  whole  nature,  moral 
and  intellectual,  he  assailed.  It  was, 
Had  I  no  sense  of  compassion — was  I 
even  bereft  of  all  pity — did  I  forget  the 
luckless  individual  who  was  linked  to  me 
as  a  partner — was  I  so  ingulfed  in  selfish¬ 
ness  that  I  could  not  see  his  sufferings, 
or  how  had  I  managed  to  arrive  at  man’s 
estate  with  the  faculties  of  an  infant? 
Could  I  not  be  taught  the  fact,  that  if 
eleven  trumps  were  played  out  of  thir¬ 
teen,  two,  hot  six,  remained  ?  How  did 
I  hope  to  get  through  life  with  an  intel¬ 
ligence  of  this  order?  Why  would  I 
persist  in  regarding  my  partner  as  my 
greatest  enemy  ? 

From  the  faults  of  my  card-playing  to 
the  defects  of  my  character  was  an  easy 
transition.  If  1  trumped  high,  I  was  a 
reckless  spendthrift,  or  an  ostentatious 
snob,  eager  *to  create  an  effect ;  if  I 
trumped  low,  I  was  a  mean-spirited  poor 
devil,  who  hadn’t  heart  to  spend  his  in¬ 
come.  If  I  look  a  trick  I  should  have 
left  to  my  partner,  I  was  narrow-minded 
and  distrustful,  dead  to  every  sense  of 
companionship,  and  a  mere  egotist;  and 
once,  when  I  put  an  ace  on  my  partner’s 
king,  he  cried  out,  “  If  you  should  ever 
marry,  sir,  you  will  beat  your  wife !  ” 

Why  did  I  not  pitch  the  cards  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  Major  after  them? 
is  possibly  the  question  the  reader  is  ask¬ 
ing  himself;  and  I  answer  it  for  him. 
Margaret  w’as  there !  Margaret’s  eyes 
were  upon  me,  so  beautifully  tender,  so 
imploring,  so  trustful — I  was  almost  say¬ 
ing  so  lovely — that  I  felt  I  w'as  enduring 
all  these  trials  for  her  sake.  Just  as 
knigh^errant8  of  old  went  forth  to  slay 
their  dragon  in  honor  of  their  ladye- 
love,  BO  was  I,  figuratively,  slaying  my 
dragon ;  and  a  more  terrible  dragon  than 
the  demon  of  my  own  tamper  I  cannot 
picture  to  my  mind. 

It  is  true,  when  I  gained  my  own 
room  and  found  myself  alone  I  could  not 
lie  down  to  sleep:  my  temples  throbbed ; 
my  hands  tingled;  I  telt  1  had  a  debt  of 
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vengeance  to  acquit,  and  that  even  delay 
dishonored  me.  It  was  only  by  recall¬ 
ing  that  sweet  face,  so  much  sweeter  by 
the  expression  of  tender  solicitude  it  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  I  could  at  last  compose  my¬ 
self  to  slumber.  These  hours  of  self- 
examination  were  as  terrible  tortures  as 
I  can  conceive.  Over  and  over  have  I 
asked  myself  what  privilege  lay  in  some 
ieces  of  painted  pasteboard  and  a  green 
aire  clotli,  that  a  man  might  utter  over 
them  what  he  would  be  shot  for  if  he 
ventured  on  elsewhere. 

Would  I  have  permitted,  on  any  other 
pretext  than  the  paltry  one  of  a  game, 
that  this  old  prig  should  reflect  on  my 
mind,  my  memory,  my  reasoning  faculty, 
or  my  judgment  ?  On  what  other  issue 
would  I  have  sat  still  to  hear  myself 
reviled,  ridiculed,  and  derided  ? 

Of  course  I  did  not  conceal  these  suf¬ 
ferings  from  Margaret.  I  told  them  all. 
I  told  her,  too,  how  one  consolation  alone 
carried  me  through  my  misery,  and  that 
her  sympathy  and  her  affection  it  was 
that,  like  an  angel  leading  through  Are, 
brought  me  scathless  through  a  conflict 
that  all  but  mastered  me. 

“  But  you  have  got  over  the  worst, 
dear  Harry” — ’twas  dear  Harry  by  this 
time — “  don’t  show  impatience  now ; 
don’t  give  way  when  the  goal  is  already 
within  sight.  Mind  what  he  says  of  a 
long  suit;  don’t  be  afraid  of  leading 
trumps  from  a  weak  hand,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  yet.” 

Then  we  would  read  “Evangeline” 
down  beside  the  river,  or  “  Genevieve  ” 
under  the  beech-trees  ;  and  she  would 
bring  out  her  guitar,  and  warble  in 
her  own  delicious  contralto  little  snatches 
of  Mendelssohn  or  Spohr, — tender,  plain¬ 
tive,  deep-sinking  melodies,  that  left 
more  in  the  heart  after  them  than  all 
the  florid  brilliancies  of  Verdi. 

My  education  had  now  made  such 
progress  that  we  only  played  of  an 
evening,  so  that  my  days  were  passed  in 
perfect  bliss ;  for  while  the  Major  sat 
over  a  “  problem,”  or  sat  engaged  with 
his  great  book,  Whist  in  its  Ethical 
Relations,”  Margaret  was  ahvays  with 
me.  She  walked,  rode,  and  Ashed  with 
me.  She  was  one  of  those  frank  na¬ 
tures  that  are  eminently  ctmipaniable : 
perhaps  I  can  convey  a  clearer  notion 
of  her  when  I  say  that  she  was  one  a 
man  could  be  deeply  in  love  with, 
Nkw  Sbriks,— Voti,  IX.,  No.  6. 


and  yet  talk  to  of  other  things  than  his 
love. 

She  would  bring  me  at  times  some 
message  from  papa — as,  he  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  think  over  that  iburth 
trick  of  the  ninth  robber,  and  what 
would  have  come  of  it  if  I  had  not 
taken  the  trick;  or  a  request  that  I 
should  give  him  in  writing  my  reason 
for  “  flnessing  ”  my  knave  of  hearts ;  but 
she  would  utter  these  so  sweetly,  so 
smilingly,  that  I  longed  to  whisper  the 
answer  on  the  lips  that  put  the  question. 
I’m  not  quite  sure  that  1  didn’t  do  so  on 
one  occasion ! 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  pro¬ 
pose  for  Margaret ;  my  courage  was  all 
the  stronger  that  the  Major  had  begun 
to  compliment  me  on  my  play.  He 
had  said,  “That  shows  attention,  sir. 
There  was  memory  there;”  and  limited 
as  this  eulogy  was,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  with  what  delight  I  heard  it. 

I  made  the  pretence  of  its  being  my 
birthday — I  know  no  more  about  my 
birthday  than  I  know  of  Hannibal’s — but 
I  made  that  the  pretext  for  giving  a  little 
dinner  with  a  display  of  long-necked 
bottles  and  flowers  that  were  not  com¬ 
mon  in  our  daily  life.  We  were  ex¬ 
tremely  jolly.  Cliquot  has  some  pecu¬ 
liar  influence  on  the  heart’s  action,  and 
we  all  felt  it.  The  Major  had  just  told 
me  that  after  a  winter  at  Nice  and  an 
autumn  at  Lemberg  I  might  conceive 
my  education  Anished. 

“You’ll  not  be  a  Deshappelles,  nor 
even  a  Kalergi,”  said  he,  “but  with 
Grammont  or  Clay,  or  men  of  that  stamp, 
you’ll  bold  your  own.”  And  oh  !  was  I 
not  pressing  Madge’s  hand  as  he  said  it  ? 
and  did  1  not  whisper  in  her  ear,  “  My 
own  !  my  own !  ”  with  a  heartfelt  signi- 
Acance  ?  I  knew  she  was  mine — yes,  I 
knew  it.  You  ask  me  how,  by  what 
evidence,  I  knew  this  ?  and  I  answer  you. 
How  did  Columbus  know  that,  when 
daybreak  came,  he  should  see  outlines  of 
mountains  that  were  not  “fog-banks”? 
How  did  Nelson  know  that  the  French 
would  come  out  from  Cadiz,  though  his 
signal-lieutenant  persisted  in  saying  there 
were  no  ships  of  war  there  ?  How  did 
Speke  know,  when  he  beheld  Lake  Nyan- 
za,  that  he  was  gaziug  on  the  source  of 
the  Nile  ?  What  is  that  moral  conscious¬ 
ness,  higher  than  all  evidence  of  testi¬ 
mony,  that  tells  you  your  partner  muat 
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hold  a  particulnr  card  ?  Explain  these 
to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  knew 
Margaret’s  heart  was  mine,  and  mine 
only. 

We  sat  late  over  our  wine.  It  was 
some  choice  Bra  Mouton  that  I  got  down 
from  my  club  by  special  favor,  and  the 
Major  pronounced  it  matchless.  Marga¬ 
ret  kept  us  company,  even  while  we 
smoked  our  cigars,  and  made  our  coffee 
— most  delicious  coffee  it  was — af¬ 
terwards.  I  cannot  recall  such  happi- 
i>ess.  I  know  1  shall  never  taste  such 
again.  “  Wliat  if  we  have  one  rubber 
more — ‘  one  rubber  at  parting,’  as  the 
song  says  ?  ”  cried  the  Major,  who  was 
not  alwciys  correct  at  a  quotation.  “  You 
shall  be  Madge’s  partner,  Keppel,  and 
I’ll  take  dummy.”  If  I  didn’t  like  the 
])ropogition  at  first,  this  turn  to  it  delight¬ 
ed  me;  for,  strangely  enough,  in  all  my 
course  of  instruction  I  had  never  played 
with  Margaret  yet  as  my  partner. 

“  What  shall  we  have  on  the  game  ?  ” 
cried  the  Major,  flushed  with  wine  and 
jollity  together.  “  Let  it  be  something 
splendid.”  I  need  scarcely  say  that  up 
to  this  we  had  never  played  for  a  stake. 
“  If  you  lose,  Keppel,  you  shall  give  me 
— what  shall  you  give  me  ?  ” 

“  Name  your  stake,”  said  I,  “  and  I’ll 
name  m»n«.” 

“  Well,  you  shall  give  me  your  salmon- 
rod,  landing-net,  and  all,”  said  he,  with 
a  tone  of  elation. 

“  I’ll  claim  my  stake  when  I  have  won 
it,”  said  I,  coloring  deeply ;  for  I  saw 
that  he  glanced  .at  Margaret,  whose  face 
was  now"  crimson. 

“  You  shall  have  that  privilege,  sir,” 
said  he,  quietly  ;’and  I  felt  a  tremor  run 
through  me  as  I  fancied  he  read  my 
meaning. 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the  table 
in  perfect  silence,  for  there  was  a  sense 
of  solemnity  over  us  all.  The  Major 
dealt,  and  turned  a  ten  of  diamonds. 
My  heart  bounded  within  me  as  he 
turned  the  dummy’s  cards.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
erable  band.  Three  low  trumps,  a  queen 
third  in  spades,  two  insignificant  clubs, 
the  ace,  and  five  small  hearts. 

My  own  cards  were  almost  enough  to 
win  the  game,  and  I  led  out  a  heart 
through  his  ace,  saying,  “  Win  your  one 
trick.  Major,  and  let  me  score  the  rest.” 
Nothing  but  the  very  intoxication  of  suc¬ 
cess  could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado. 


“  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  play  your 
own  game,  and  spare  me  your  comments 
on  mine,”  said  the  old  man,  whose  hands 
trembled  as  he  arranged  his  cards.  I 
was  well  accustomed  to  the  intense  and 
eager  attention  he  .was  wont  to  bestow 
on  the  game,  but  never  had  I  seen  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  the  eagerness  he 
now  displayed  ;  he  threw  away  the  cigar 
be  was  smoking,  and  scrutinized  each 
trick  before  it  was  turned,  though  a 
mere  glance  always  sufficed  with  him  to 
tell  him  what  was  played. 

Margaret  watched  him  with  intense 
anxiety.  She  could  not  t.ake  her  eyes 
from  his  face,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
terrified  lest  the  unusual  strain  should 
be  hurtful  to  him.  Once  only  did  she 
glance  at  me,  and  then  her  look  was 
painful  in  its  expression  of  entreaty. 
Though  all  this  troubled  me,  the  trium¬ 
phant  joy  at  my  heart  rose  above  all — I 
already  felt  a  victor,  and  what  bad  I  not 
won  ? 

Margaret’s  agitation  was  now  extreme. 
She  had  to  be  reminded  when  it  was  her 
turn  to  play,  and  then  she  threw  her 
card  down  almost  unconsciously.  She 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  at 
last  her  hand  shook  so  violently  that 
her  cards  escaped  her  grasp,  and  fell 
about  the  floor.  She-  stooped  to  pick 
them  up,  and  I,  not  less  eager  to  help  her 
than  to  have  the  opportunity  of  crouch¬ 
ing  down  beside  her,  stooped  down  too, 
and  we  both  met  beneath  the  table.  We 
must  have  been  very  awkward  at  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  cards,  for  at  last  the  Major 
cried  out,  “  Is  that  operation  not  com¬ 
pleted  yet?”  In  my  confusion  at  this 
rebuke,  or  perhaps  in  my  agitation,  I 
managed  to  let  one  of  my  own  cards 
drop  from  my  hand,  and  did  not  de¬ 
tect  the  loss  as  I  took  my  place  at  the 
table. 

“It. is  your  turn  to  play,  sir,”  said 
the  M.ajor  to  me,  pointing  to  the  card  he 
had  just  led. 

I  looked  hurriedly  through  my  hand ; 
he  had  played  a  heart,  and  I  had  none. 
To  be  quite  certain,  I  looked  again,  and, 
now  reassured,  trumped  his  card.  The 
old  man  seemed  as  if  something  had 
stung  him.  lie  won  the  trick  that  came 
next,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  suit  I  had  trumped.  And 
as  be  did  aq  I  cried  out,  “  Further  strug¬ 
gle  is  needless.  Two  by  honors  and 
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three  tricks  make  five;  the  game  is 
won.” 

Margaret  grew  pale  as  death,  as  she 
watched  her  lather’s  face. 

“  You  have — how  many  tricks  do  you 
say,  sir  ?  ”  said  he,  trembling  at  every 
word. 

“  Three  tricks  and  two  by  honors — 
five  in  all.” 

“  Three  and  wo  certainly  make  five, 
sir,  there  is  no  question  of  that.  Will 
you  now  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me  see 
them  ?  ”  and  not  awaiting  my  reply,  he 
turned  the  cards  out  upon  the  table,  and 
inspected  them  one  by  one.  “  Your  score 
is  all  correct,  sir;  may  1  now  see  the 
cards  in  your  hand  ?  ” 

“  There  they  are,”  said  I,  half-defiantly, 
for  1  was  soniewhat  vexed  at  all  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  hesitation.  “There  they  are!” 

“  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  there  they  are 
not.  There  are  but  four  cards, — you 
should  have  five.” 

“  How  is  that — how  can  that  be  ?  ” 
said  I,  in  amazement. 

“Simply  this  way,  sir,”  said  he,  as, 
taking  a  candle,  he  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  a  card  from  the  floor — “  here 
is  the  explanation !  ”  And  now  his  voice 
swelled  into  a  note  of  triumph.  “  This 
is  the  five  of  hearts— the  suit  you  have 
trumped,  sir,  not  once,  but  twice.  A 
more  audacious  revoke  I  never  wit¬ 
nessed.” 

1  lay  back  on  my  chair,  sick,  and  al¬ 
most  fainting. 

“  A  revoke,”  continued  he,  “  has  its 
penalty,  and  costs  three  tricks.  Two 
revokes  make  six ;  the  game  is  therefore 
mine.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  night.”  I  turned  to  look  at 
Margaret,  she  was  gone;  when  and  how, 
1  know  not.  I  was  stunned  and  stupefied 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  speak 
as  he  moved  away. 

Whether  I  sat  there  three  minutes  or 
three  hours,  I  cannot  tell ;  1  have  some 
vague  recollection  of  having  gone  down 
to  the  river  and  taken  a  cold  plunge, 
dressed  as  1  was;  after  which  I  was 
collected  enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  desire 
that  1  should  not  be  disturbed  till  1  rang 
my  bell. 

“  What’s  the  hour,  waiter  ?  ”  asked  I, 
after  a  long  dreamless  sleep. 

“  A  quarter  past  one,  sir.” 

“  Have  they  breakfasted  ?— the  Major, 
I  mean,  and  Miss  Crossley.” 


“  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  sir ;  they 
wore  off"  by  nine.  The  young  lady  told 
me  to  give  you  this.” 

I  clutched  the  envelope ;  it  felt  hard 
and  solid.  I  glowed  with  delight.  I 
guessed  it  was  her  photograph.  I  turned 
round  hurriedly  to  the  wall  and  tore  it 
open.  It  was  a  card  with  the  words : 
“  Count  your  hand  before  you  score  the 
game,  M.,”  and  on  the  reverse  side  was 
the  fatal  five  of  hearts. 

I  have  lived  to  get  over  my  passion, 
but  have  never  touched  a  card  since. 

It  often  grieves  me  to  think  of  all  the 
indignities  I  submitted  to  for  a  wife,  and 
bow  ignobly  I  lost  her  afterwards. 
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It  must  have  been  delightfully  exci¬ 
ting  to  hear  and  to  see,  for  bot  hsenses 
were  in  an  extraordinary  manner  grati¬ 
fied,  this  course  of  lectures.  Professor 
Tyndall  possesses  many  rare  faculties 
which  enables  him,  not  only  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  and  clear  observer,  but  a  very  adroit 
communicator  of  the  results  of  his  own 
discovery ;  he  has  so  much  enthusiasm, 
is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a|po  pos¬ 
sesses  so  much  of  a  kind  poetic  fervor, 
that  he  carries  along  with  him,  in  the 
train  of  his  own  mind,  all  who  listen  to 
him,  or  who  read  his  lectures,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  specially  interested 
by  their  acquaintance  wnth  Science. 
Interesting  as  the  volume  is,  now  in 
our  hands,  we  do  not  think  it  can  com¬ 
mand  the  large  and  absorbing  interest  of 
the  previous  course  of  lectures  on  heat. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  inferiority 
in  the  breadth  of  observation,  the 
interest  of  experiments,  or  the  ready 
power  and  eloquence  of  communication ; 
but  the  range  of  the  previous  subject 
was  so — to  speak  it  with  natural  re¬ 
servation — so  infinite,  its  conclusions 
were  so  much  more  than  merely  inter¬ 
esting,  so  important  and  immense,  and 
many  of  the  experiments  were  so  truly 
astounding  and  magical.  Of  course,  many 
of  these  attributes,  or  all  in  degree,  are 
found  in  the  lectures  on  Sound;  but 
whatever  sound  may  be,  however  high 
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and  transcendental  its  properties,  it  can 
scarcely  claim,  at  any  rate  as  yet,  the 
interest  of  heat.  To  s.ay  that  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  sound 
winds  the  spirit  up  into  infinite  mystery, 
is  only  to  express  that  which  is  also 
true  of  every  object  or  subject  of 
science.  We  shall,  very  likely,  never 
know  whether  sound  or  light  is  the  elder 
bom  of  the  two  sisters.  Wordsworth, 
indeed,  says : — 

A  voice  to  light  gave  being. 

This  is  interpreting  such  account  as 
we  have  of  creation,  very  literally ;  yet, 
if  one  may  dare  so  transcendental  a 
speculation,  perhaps  the  most  literal  is 
the  most  likely.  The  ethereal  functions 
of  sound  we  know  to  be  infinite; 
beneath  the  spell  of  sound,  things  fall 
into  rhythmic  order  and  place ;  and,  as 
Professor  Tyndall  shows,  in  a  most 
striking  experiment  in  his  first  lecture, 
every  experiment  on  the  reflection  of 
light  has  its  analogue  in  the  reflection  of 
sound.  Into  the  metaphysics  of  the 
subject,  however,  and  its  transcendental 
relations,  Professor  Tyndall,  of  course, 
does  not  venture ;  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  His  lectures  are  purely  inductive 
and  experimental,  while  many  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  seem  to  have  a  most  tran¬ 
scendental  side  and  inference ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  rendering  of  the  experiment  of 
Chladni  for  making  sonorous  vibrations 
visible.  The  experimenters  took  square 
plates  of  glass,  tossing  sand  about  over 
the  surface,  plates  of  glass  held  by  a 
clamp  at  the  centre;  plates  of  metal 
were  also  employed,  the  glasses  or 
metals  damped,  and,  drawing  a  violin 
bow  apparently  over  the  edge  of  the 
square  plate,  there  resulted  a  series  of 
beautiful  patterns,  sharply  defined  figures 
suddenly  spread  over  the  plate,  and 
here  engraven  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Amidst  all  these  curves,  arrangements, 
waves,  and  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  a 
plain,  unscientific  mind  may  surely  be 
forgiven  for  fancying  it  beholds  some 
little  illustration  of  the  fabled  power  by 
which  Orpheus  drew  rocks,  stones,  and 
trees  into  harmony  with  his  lyre.  The 
volume  of  Professor  Tyndall  seems  to 
confirm  some  of  those  old  prejudices 
which  would  make  sound  to  be  a  chief 
actor  in  that  number,  weight,  and 
measure  by  which  the  harmonies  of  the 


universe  are  adjusted,  and  perhaps  the 
principal  medium,  even  beyond  light  and 
vision,  in  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind. 
Onr  object  is  not  to  attempt  any  care¬ 
ful  outline  or  rendering  of  Professor 
Tyndall’s  book,  so  much  as  to  remark 
upon  the  subject  itself,  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  interesting  variety  of  the 
facts  brought  before  us — facts  which,  in 
one  department  of  science,  reflect  and 
throw  over  their  influ'mee  to  others, 
just  as  he  speaks  of  apparently  unrelated 
natural  phenomena  being  bound  to¬ 
gether,  so  that,  from  the  calculated  and 
observed  velocities  of  sound  in  air,  we 
can  reduce  to  the  ratio  of  specific  heat; 
while,  again,  we  are  reminded — and  it 
may  well  serve  to  repress  such  rash  and 
too  speculative  conclusions  as  we  might 
be  disposed  to  indulge  in — that  in  “  deal¬ 
ing,  the  mind  must  be  on  tbe  alert  to 
seize  all  her  comlitions,  otherwise  we 
soon  learn  that  our  thoughts  are  not 
in  accordance  wdth  facts.”  The  account 
given  to  us  in  this  volume  of  the  human 
ear  would  not,  we  suppose,  be  sufficient 
for*  an  anatomist,  or  a  surgeon,  but  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  reader  does  not 
regard  it  as  the  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  he  has  ever  met  with ;  it 
seems  to  be  strictly  inductive,  and  yet 
it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  guiding  the 
mind  to  what  many  regard  as  so 
dangerous,  hypothetical,  and  tentative, 
namely,  transcendental  anatomy.  That 
the  auditory  nerve  is,  in  all  probability, 
set  in  motion  by  bodies  associated  with 
it,  capable  of  entering  into  sympathetic 
vibration  with  the  different  waves  of 
sound,  most  of  our  readei*s  are,  of 
course,  aware  ;  and  they  w'ill  not  find  it 
difficult  to  apprehend  how,  in  the  organ 
of  hearing,  after  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  follows  the  circular  tympanic 
membrane,  and  then  the  cavity  called 
the  drum,  separated  by  a  space  between 
it  and  the  brain  by  a  bony  partition,  in 
which  are  two  orifices,  the  one  round 
and  the  other  oval,  also  closed  by  fine 
membrane ;  while  across  the  cavity  are 
stretched  four  little  bones,  one  called 
the  hammer,  another  called  the  anvil, 
connected  by  a  joint  with. the  hammer; 
another,  more  complicated  and  curious, 
called  the  stirrup  bbne,  which  has  its 
oval  base  planted  against  the  membrane 
of  the  oval  orifice ;  but  behind  the  bony 
partition,  and  between  it  and  the  brain. 
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the  fourth,  and  extraordinary  organ,  the 
labyrinth,  filled  with  water,  and  lined 
with  a  membrane,  apparently  a  most 
living  and  sententious  membrane,  over 
which  the  terminating  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  distributed ;  when 
the  tympanic  membrane  receives  a 
shock,  the  shock  is  transmitted  through 
all  the  series  of  bones  referred  to,  and 
concentrated  on  the  membrane  against 
which  the  base  of  the  stirrup-bone  is 
planted.  That  membrane  transfers  the 
shock  to  the  water  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  transfers  it  to  the 
nerves.  So  much  was  probaVdy  known 
before,  but  recent  observations  popu¬ 
larized  by  Professor  Tyndall,  are  re¬ 
markably  interesting  and  curious,  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  marvellous  medium 
between  the  labyrinth  and  the  nerves; 
within  the  labyrinth  are  exceeding  fine 
elastic  bristles,  terminating  in  sharp 
points,  and  growing  up  between  the 
nerve-fibres,  the  bristles  symp.athize  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  water,  they  are 
thrown  into  vibrations,  and  so  excite 
the  faculty  of  hearing.  These  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Max  Schultze.  This  is  not 
all,  in  the  labyrinth  are  little  crystalline 
particles  calle<l  otoUthes^  embedded 
among  the  nervous  filaments,  they  sub¬ 
serve  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that 
fulfilled  by  the  bristles  of  Schultze ;  they 
accept  and  prolong  the  vibrations  of 
evanescent  sounds,  the  vibrations  of 
which  the  bristles  could  not  otherwise 
detain ;  but  finally,  the  Marchese  Corti 
discovered  in  the  labyrinth  a  wonderful 
organ,  which  Professor  Tyndall  says 
“  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  with  its  cords  so  stretched  as  to 
accent  vibrations  of  different  periods, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  nerve- filaments 
which  traverse  the  organ.”  If  anything 
could  astonish  us  among  the  marvellous 
discoveries  of  science,  or  the  amazing 
mysteries  of  the  human  frame,  then  it 
might  well  astonish  us,  to  learn  that 
within  the  ears  of  men,  and  without 
their  knowledge  or  contrivance,  this 
lute  of  three  thousand  strings — for  this 
is  said  to  be  the  number  of  fibres  in 
Corti’s  organ — as  exhibited  for  ages, 
accepting  the  music  of  the  outer  world, 
and  rendering  it  fit'for  reception  by  the 
brain.  These  microscopic  strings  analyze 
every  motion  of  the  external  air,  and 
reveal  the  constituents  of  which  it  is 


composed,  each  musical  tremor  which 
falls  upon  the  organ  selects  from  the 
tension-fibres  the  one  appropriate  to  its 
own  pitch,  and  throws  that  fibre  into 
unison  and  vibration.  Thus,  if  the 
reader  has  ever  attended  a  concert  at 
Exeter  Hall,  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
Handel  festival,  or  a  Beethoven  celebra¬ 
tion,  he  may  think  that  all  the  orchestra 
before  him  is  in  his  own  ear  multiplied 
many  times,  diminished  to  microscopic 
indistinctness  in  size,  but  in  the  little 
round  of  the  seat  of  his  own  auditory 
sensation,  possessing  infinitely  more  than 
all  the  distinctness  of  intention  and  effect 
he  beholds  in  that  mass  of  performers. 
Every  fibre  in  Corti’s  organ  seems  re¬ 
presented  poorly  and  feebly  by  those 
multitudes  of  arch  voituriers.  Obser¬ 
vations  like  these  lead  us  indeed,  back 
again  to  the  old  reflection  how  wonder¬ 
fully,  how  fearfully  we  are  made  !  Dr. 
Tyndall  says : — 

“  The  limits  of  hearing  are  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  proof  of  this,  while  endeavoring 
to  estimate  the  pitch  of  certain  sharp  sounds, 
remarked  in  a  friend  a  total  insensibility  to 
the  sound  of  a  small  organ-pipe,  which,  in 
respect  to  acuteness,  was  far  within. the  ordi¬ 
nary  limits  of  hearing.  The  sense  of  hearing 
of  this  person  terminated  at  a  note  four 
octaves  above  the  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte. 
The  squeak  of  the  bat,  the  sound  of  a  cricket, 
even  the  chirrup  of  the  common  house-spar¬ 
row  are  unheard  by  some  people  who  for 
lower  sounds  possess  a  sensitive  ear.  The 
ascent  of  a  single  note  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  pmduce  the  change  from  sound  to  silence. 
‘  The  suddenness  of  the  transition,’  writes 
Wollaston,  ‘from  perfect  hearing  to  total 
want  of  perception,  •  ccasions  a  degree  of  sur¬ 
prise  which  renders  an  experiment  of  tliis 
kind  with  a  series  of  small  pipes  among 
several  persons  rather  amusing.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  change  of  feeling  manifested 
by  various  individuals  of  the  party,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  as  the  sounds  approacn  and  pass  the 
limits  of  their  hearing.  Those  who  enjoy  a 
temporary  triumph  are  often  compelled,  in 
their  turn,  to  acknowledge  to  how  short  a 
distance  their  little  superiority  extends.’ 
‘  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising,’  writes 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
‘  than  to  see  two  perstns,  neither  of  them 
deaf,  the  one  compluining  of  the  penetrating 
shrillness  of  a  sound,  while  the  other  main¬ 
tains  there  is  no  sound  at  all.  Thus,  while 
one  person  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wollaston  could 
but  just  hear  a  note  4  octaves  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  E  of  the  pianoforte,  others  have  a  distinct 
perception  of  sounds  full  2  octaves  higher. 
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The  chirrup  of  the  eparrpw  is  about  the 
former  limit  j  they  cry  of  the  bat  about  an 
octave  above  it;  and  that  of  some  insects 
probably  another  octave.'  In  ‘  The  Glaciers 
of  the  Alps’  I  have  referred  to  a  case  of 
short  auditory  range  noticed  by  myself,  in 
crossing  the  Wengern  Alp  in  company  vrith 
a  friend.  The  grass  at  each  side  of  the  path 
swarmed  with  insects,  which  to  me  rent  the 
air  with  their  shrill  ciiirruping.  My  friend 
heard  nothing  of  this,  the  insect-music  lying 
quite  beyond  his  limit  of  audition.  ” 

But  a  slight  proportion  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  such  remarks  and  spec¬ 
ulations  as  these,  interesting  as  they  are, 
and  interesting  as  it  becomes  to  analyze 
scientifically  those  distinctions  which  dis¬ 
criminate  between  noise  and  music. 

“  Music,”  says  the  author,  “  resembles 
poetry  of  smooth  and  perfect  rhythm, 
noise  resembles  harsh  and  rumbling 
prose,”  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  by 
noise  we  mean  an  irregular  succession  of 
shocks,  a  jolting  and  jarring  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve.  Musical  sound  flows  smooth¬ 
ly,  because  the  impulses  received  by  the 
tympanic  membrane  are  perfectly  peri¬ 
odic.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  transcend¬ 
ent  pleasure  conveyed  by  music  to  the 
human  mind,  it  furnishes,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  illustration  of  the 
conquest  of  mind  over  the  rudest  ma¬ 
terial.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  have  themselves  over  the  mind 
the  effect  of  music,  in  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  rhythmic  character,  he  certainly 
shows  us  what  strange  and  unlikely 
media  are  transformed  into  vehicles  of 
melody ;  yet  his  iron  fiddle  is  only  an¬ 
other  musical-box,  or  Jews’-harp ;  the 
JEolian  harp  we  know  to  be  an  exqui¬ 
sitely  sweet  instrument,  but  we  are  told 
of  a  gentleman  in  Basle,  who  constructed 
with  iron  wires  a  giant  harp,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  a  weather  harp,  which  sounded 
as  the  weather  changed  ;  he  supposed 
that  this  resulted  from  magnetism,  but 
Chladni  pointed  out  the  error  of  these 
notions,  and  reduced  the  action  of  the 
instrument  to  that  of  the  wind  upon  its 
iron  strings.  Indeed,  Professor  Tyndall 
illustrates  copiously  the  variety  of  sounds 
in  their  relation  to  specific  density  of 
solids.  We  often  say,  that  Nature  is  a 
mighty  organ.  God  fills  it,  speaks 
through  it.  Nature  is  the  instrument  of 
God,  and  she  seems  only  to  have  been 
created,  and  exists  for  the  purposes  of 
the  soul,  thus  as  Coleridge  says : 


"And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 

That  tremble  into  thouglit,  as  o'er  them  swoepa 
Plastic  and  vast  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  onee  the  soul  of  each,  and  Qod  of  all  I” 

This  is,  of  course,  the  language  of 
poetry ;  but  how  shall  \ve  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  also  only  simply 
real ;  perhaps  we  seem  to  be  leaving  the 
strictly  inductive  course  of  Professor 
I'yndall’s  observations,  when  we  say  that 
every  tree  has  a  separate  tone  in  its 
heart, — willow,  and  oak,  and  elm,  and 
poplar,  they  have  each  their  own  peculiar 
sound.  This  is  not  mere  sentiment ;  per¬ 
haps  the  reader  may  have  heard  Gohi- 
kow,  a  Russian  peasant,  who  made  a 
wonderful  instrument,  which  fascinated 
many  of  the  cities,  courts,  and  nations  of 
Europe,  out  of  the  reeds  and  trees, 
which  grew  round  his  home;  it  made 
him  very  famous,  and  raised  him  to  a 
place  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  We 
almost  think,  had  Professor  Tyndall 
heard  of  him  and  of  his  instrument,  he 
would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
have  referred  to  him,  as  illustrating 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  his  second  lec¬ 
ture.  Before  Gohikow  stood  a  mere 
wooden  table,  and  upon  it  his  rude 
wooden  instrument,  which  he  touched 
with  ebony  sticks.  At  first  the  auditor 
heard  only  a  sound  as  of  wood,  till  at 
last  the  wonderful  instrument,  beneath 
the  touch  of  the  genius  of  this  peasatit, 
is  described  as  rising  above  all  other 
sound,  clear,  warbling  like  a  nightingale, 
rich,  liquid,  strong,  like  a  skylark  in  the 
heavens,  and  all  who  heard  it  listened 
with  delight  and  wonder,  that  thus  trees 
could  be  made  to  speak.  After  such  an 
instance  as  this,  we  appreciate  more 
strongly,  than  when  we  hear  the  tones 
of  harp  or  piano,  the  words  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  when  he  says — referring  to  an 
experiment  of  Professor  Wheatstone : — 
“  What  a  curious  transference  of  action  is 
here  presented  to  the  mind  I  At  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  musician’s  will,  his  fingers  strike 
the  keys ;  the  hammers  strike  the  strings,  by 
which  the  rude  mechanical  shock  is  shivered 
into  tremors.  The  vibrations  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  sound-board  of  the  piano.  Upon 
that  board  rests  the  end  of  the  deal  rod, 
thinned  off  to  a  sharp  edge  to  make  it  fit 
more  easily'  between  the  wires.  Through 
this  edge,  and  afterwards  along  the  rod,  are 
poured  with  unfailing  precision  the  entangled 
pulsations  produced  by  the  shocks  of  those 
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ten  Rpile  fingers.  To  the  sotmd-bosrd  of  the 
harp  before  you  the  rod  faithfully  deliTers  up 
the  vibrations  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle.  This 
second  sound-board  transfers  the  motion  to 
the  air,  carving  it  and  chasing  it  into  forms 
so  transcendently  complicated,  that  confusion 
alone  could  be  anticipated  from  the  shock 
and  jostle  of  the  sonorous  waves.  But  the 
marvellous  human  ear.  accepts  every  feature 
of  the  motion ;  and  all  the  strife  and  struggle 
and  confusion  melt  finally  into  music  upon 
the  brain." 

How,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures, 
Professor  Tyndall  illustrating  his  doc¬ 
trine,  that  fiction  is  always  rhythmic, 
made  flames  to  sing,  and  drew  forth  har¬ 
monic  sounds  from  them,  and  made  them 
sensitive,  especially  in  his  marvellous  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  vowel  flame,  which  he 
well  and  truly  calls,  the  most  marvellous 
flame  hitherto  discovered ;  how  to  this 
flame  he  repeated  stanzas  of  Spenser, 
when  the  flame  pitched  out  certain  sounds 
from  his  utterance,  noticed  some  by  the 
slightest  nod,  bowed  to  others  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  to  some  made  a  very  profound 
obeisance,  and  to  others  turned  an  en¬ 
tirely  deaf  ear.  How  all  this  came  about, 
we  must  really  leave  our  readers  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves,  by  a  more  close 
and  distinct  reading  of  the  lecture  than 
we  Can  devote  to  it  for  these  few  pages. 
A  great  many  of  the  experiments  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  yet  more  remark¬ 
able  “  Lectures  on  Heat,”  remind  us  of 
a  remark  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  his  Reign  of  Law,  when  he  congratu¬ 
lates  Professor  Tyndall  upon  the  age  in 
which  he  is  so  fortunate  to  live,  remark¬ 
ing,  “that  had  he  attempted  such  ex¬ 
periments  in  some  ages,  he  might  have 
been  made  more  familiar  w'ith  the  na¬ 
ture  of  heat,  than  even  his  practical 
mind  would  have  desired.”  These 
singing  flames,  however,  seem  to  have 
something  like  their  anticipation  in  those 
experiments  on  the  relations  between 
sound  and  light,  to  which  we  referred, 
as  illustrating  the  first  lecture.  The 
reader  who  can  find  time  for  this  delight¬ 
ful  volume,  will  find  it  rich  in  those  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  invisible,  traced  up 
from  the  visible  in  nature  ;  invisible 
powers  giving  eflect  to,  what  shall  we 
say,  giving  existence  to,  visible  things, 
picturing  before  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
operations  which  entirely  elude  the  eye 
of  the  body ;  atoms  of  matter  in  motion 
or  in  rest  followed,  never  lost  sight  of. 


until  they  become  a  distinct  part  of  nat¬ 
ural  phenomenon.  Thus  it  is,  in  fact, 
that  sounds  become  interpreters,  they 
each  become  a  kind  of  stethoscope,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  analyze  and  under¬ 
stand  the  relative  life  of  things.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  illustrates  this  by  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke  ;  the  passage  is  new  to  us, 
and  will  probably  be  to  most  of  our 
readers;  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  in 
fact,  anticipating  the  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope,  exactly  upon  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  our  ad¬ 
mirable  writer  says,  in  introducing  it, 
“that  he  is  hardly  acquainted  with  an¬ 
other  passage  which  illustrates  so  well 
that  action  of  the  scientific  imagination 
which,  in  all  great  investigators,  is  the 
precursor  and  associate  of  experiment.” 
It  is  Dr.  Hooke  who  says : — 

“  There  may  also  be  a  possibility  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  internal  notions  and  actions  of 
bodies  by  the  sound  they  make.  Who  knows 
but  that,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the 
beating  of  the  balance,  and  the  running  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  striking  of  the  hammers, 
and  the  grating  of  the  teeth,  and  multitudes 
of  other  noises;  who  knows,  I  say,  but  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  discover  the  motions 
of  the  internal  parts  of  bodies,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  by  the  sound 
they  make,  that  one  may  discover  the  works 
performed  in  the  several  offices  and  shops  of 
a  man’s  body,  and  thereby  discover  what  in¬ 
strument  or  engine  is  out  of  order,  what 
works  are  going  on  at  several  times,  and  lie 
still  at  others,  and  the  like ;  that  in  plants  and 
vegetables  one  might  discover  by  the  noise 
the  pumps  for  raising  the  juice,  the  valves  for 
stopping  it,  and  the  rushing  of  it  out  of  one 
passage  into  another,  and  the  like  ?  I  could 
proceed  further,  but  methinks  I  can  hardly 
forbear  to  blush,  when  I  consider  how  the 
most  part  of  men  will  look  upon  this  ;  but, 
yet  again,  I  have  this  encouragement,  not  to 
think  all  these  things  utterly  impossible, 
though  never  so  much  derided  by  the 
generality  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly 
mad,  foolish,  and  phantastic,  that,  as  the 
thinking  them  impossible  cannot  much  im¬ 
prove  my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
possible  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  of  taking 
notice  of  such  things  as  another  would  pass 
by  without  regard  as  useless.  And  somewhat 
more  of  encouragement  I  have  also  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man’s  heart,  and  ’tis 
common  to  hear  we  motion  of  wind  to  and 
fro  in  the  guts,  and  other  small  vessels ;  the 
stopping  of  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered  by 
the  wheezing,  the  stopping  of  the  head  by  the 
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hamming  and  whistling  noises,  the  slipping 
to  and  fro  in  Uie  joints,  in  many  cases,  by 
crackling,  and  the  like,  as  to  the  working  or 
motion  of  the  parts  one  amongst  another ; 
methinks  I  could  receive  encouragement 
from  hearing  the  hissing  no'se  made  by  a 
corrosive  menstruum  in  its  operation,  the 
noise  of  fire  in  dissolving,  of  water  in  boiling, 
of  the  parts  of  a  bell  after  that  its  motion  is 
grown  quite  invisible  as  to  the  eye,  for  to  me 
these  motions  and  the  other  seem  only  to 
differ  secundum  magis  minus,  and  so  to  their 
becoming  sensible  they  require  either  that 
their  motions  be  increased,  or  that  the  organ 
be  made  more  nice  and  powerful  to  sensate 
and  distinguish  them." 

Our  object,  as  we  have  said,  has  not 
been  tlie  giving  any  complete  analysis 
of  the  book,  so  much  as  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  a  simple,  beautiful,  even  wonder¬ 
ful,  popular  unveiling  of  some  of  the 
hidden  suggestions  of  Nature.  As  we 
lay  it  down,  we  cannot  but  again  remark 
liow  it  assuredly  teaches  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  all  nature.  All  nature  is  an 
organism,  the  infinite  soul  is  unseen ; 
more  and  more  we  are  taught,  that  every 
object  we  behold  is  an  organic  tube, 
through  which  the  Divine  Spirit  br^thes, 
and  man  is  the  key  or  keys,  and  God  is 
the  finger  touching  all,  and  waking  all 
into  harmony. 

Surely,  some  such  reflection  as  this 
will  not  be  far  from  any  reader  who  has 
followed  out  such  observations  as  those 
to  which  we  referred  above  upon  the 
human  ear.  Nature,  dead  like  an  organ 
till  the  breath  inspires  it,  till  the  finger 
touches  it.  Nature  first  a  chaos,  then  a 
corpse,  as  in  tlie  building  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument,  and  arrangement  of 
human  workmanship ;  an  organ,  first  a 
mass  of  planks,  and  morpheus  lumps  of 
lead,  till  all  the  difiiculties  are  overcome, 
and  all  the  separate  interests  are  united 
together,  until  at  last  all  is  complete, 
from  the  wooden  frame,  and  the  leaden 
tubes,  and  the  ivory  keys,  and  then — 
and  now,  music,  to  speak,  to  please,  and 
to  charm.  Such  thoughts  lead  up  to  the 
question,  shall  man  less  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  his  creation  ?  It  is  true  he,  like  the 
organ,  is  an  imperfect  instrument ;  our 
readers,  perhaps,  remember  Mrs.  Gattey’s 
admirable  little  parable,  of  the  organ 
that  was  tuned  too  perfectly,  for  even  in 
the  organ  we  must  not  press  abstract 
rules  too  finely,  for  every  organ  is,  as  we 
said,  an  imperfect  instrument ;  all  in¬ 


struments  with  fixed  tones  are  necessarily 
imperfect :  if  a  key  is  tuned  more  per¬ 
fectly,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest, 
the  0  major  is  only  a  natural  tone,  your 
C  must  be  slightly  flat,  your  D  flat  also, 
and  so  on,  and  man  is  just  such  an  im¬ 
perfect  instrument ;  surely  there  is  more 
in  a  soul  than  in  any  tree,  or  leaden  pipe, 
or  ivory  key  ?  its  thoughts,  feelings, 
griefs,  what  knowledge  and  design  within 
so  little  compass ;  no  star  so  remote  but 
man  fetches  it  from  its  dark  chamber, 
and  finds  a  line  to  sound  its  depths,  and 
as  the  master  musician  is  glorified  on  his 
organ,  so  God  is  to  be  glorified  in  his 
work  and  success,  chiefly  in  his  great 
org.an,  man.  We  have  likened  man  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  the  organ 
without  the  player :  it  is  a  thing,  but 
when  the  musician  touches  it,  it  becomes 
a  power,  it  sits  alone  in  the  great  church; 
weird,  like  a  huge  looming  spectre, 
through  the  long  silent  night,  through 
the  long  days,  while  the  storm  sounds 
over  the  roof,  or  the  long  sunbeams  or 
moonbeams  stream  through  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  old  organ  dwells  alone  ;  even 
as  all  those  phenomena  of  sound  were, 
but  were  unknown  until  some  Handel 
discovered  them,  and  gave  them  their 
meaning ;  but  when  the  man  comes  who 
can  touch  the  keys  and  wake  all  into 
harmony,  like,  for  instance,  the  sublime 
deaf  Beethoven,  rearing  his  perfect 
architecture  invisible  to  light ;  himself 
all  isolated  and  lone,  the  music  all  within 
himself  and  things  themselves  dead,  re¬ 
sponding  into  beauty  at  his  touch.  Surely 
some  such  reflections  as  these  are  not  out 
of  place,  as  all  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  shadow  sounds  evoked  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  go  floating  by.  Thus,  hard 
material  inductions  lead  to  perception  of 
their  significance  in  invisible  things.  As 
we  have  already  quoted  our  author  when 
he  tells  us  th.at  scientific  education  ought 
to  teach  us  to  see  the  invisible  as  well  as 
the  visible  in  nature,  and  pain  is  one  of 
the  Divine  ways  of  tuning  the  great  in¬ 
strument — Man,  as  Wordsworth  finely 
says — 

“  Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow, 

The  motion  of  a  mnscle— this  way  or  that — 

Tis  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed: 

Suffering  is  perraineut,  obscure,  and  dark, 

And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity.** 

So  from  unshapely  iron  violins,  and 
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giant  harps  made  of  iron,  or  of  huge  nn- 
feeliug  trees,  and  surging  flames,  we 
seem  to  reach  out  to  the  thought  that, 
like  the  musician,  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  universe  which  will  break  out  into  mel¬ 
ody,  and  only  waits  the  Master-finger 
or  the  Master-voice  to  do  so.  And  as  a 
voice  to  light  gave  being,  by-and-by 
inspiration  will  mount  again,  and  all  the 
wondering  utterances  find  their  scale  of 
moral  music  ;  and  as  we  lay  down  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall’s  book,  we  do  so  with  the 
thought  of  the  chief  poet  of  our  country 
and  age  upon  us,  when  he  exclaims, 

"  But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will 
that  can, 

Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and  lo, 
they  are  I 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be 
allowed  to  man. 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth 
sound,  but  a  star. 

All  we  have  willed  and  hoped  or  dreamed  of 
good,  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  power 

Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives 
for  the  melodist. 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour.” 


Blackwood. 

THE  NORTHMEN,  HEATHEN  AND 
CHRISTIAN. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Gustave  Dor6  which  cont.ains 
a  series  of  representative  scenes  drawn 
from  every  century  from  the  first  to  the 
nineteenth.  Each  link  in  the  artist’s 
chain  differs  but  slightly  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors  :  it  is  only  when  we  compare  the 
two  ends  that  we  see  of  what  different 
material  they  are  constructed.  He  has 
indeed  saved 'us  the  trouble  of  making 
the  comparison  by  presenting  us  with  a 
frontispiece  in  which  the  aboriginal  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  modern 
successor.  The  ancient  Briton  is  seated 
upon  a  rock  by  the  shore,  he  wears  a 
slight  cloak  of  undressed  skins  profusely 
adoi-ned  with  scalps,  and  he  leans  upon 
a  long-handled  battle-axe.  By  his  side 
crouches  an  animal  whose  like  can  no 
longer  be  found,  but  in  w’hose  features 
we  trace  a  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog 
of  our  own  younger  days.  His  descend¬ 
ant  is  a  somewhat  overdressed  modem 
gentleman,  attended  by  a  neatly  combed 
Skye  terrier,  and  his  person  and  accom¬ 
paniments  contrast  very  unfavorably 


with  the  sturdy  limbs  and  serviceable 
equipments  of  his  barbarous  forefather. 
The  accessories  of  the  frontispiece  and 
of  most  of  the  drawings  are  comic ;  but 
“ridentem  dicere  verum  quis  vetat?” 
and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
series  partake  more  largely  of  the  grave 
than  the  gay.  Striking  as  is  the  con¬ 
trast  in  appearance  between  the  man  of 
the  first  and  him  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  our  thoughts  on  all  matters  in 
heaven  and  earth  have  altered  more 
seriously  than  our  costume.  Whether 
we  are  wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  is  a  question  on  which 
the  young  and  old  are  never  likely  to 
agree ;  but  most  of  us  find  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
world  has  learnt  and  forgotten  to  much 
advantage  since  the  days  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  the  reason 
why  many  crimes  and  vices  which  were 
once  amiable  weaknesses  or  the  objects 
of  admiration  have  now  disappeared, 
and  why  qualities  and  habits  once  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  are  now  too  ordinary  to 
entitle  any  man  to  commendation,  we 
are  met  by  a  host  of  conflicting  theories. 
Some  tell  us  “  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
ripened  with  the  progress  of  the  suns 
and,  inasmuch  as  morality  always  coin¬ 
cides  with  general  utility,  every  genera¬ 
tion  has  accumulated  lessons  of  expe¬ 
rience,  by  the  help  of  which  its  succes¬ 
sor  corrects  its  code  of  morals. 

Thus  we  discourage  polygamy  be¬ 
cause  it  checks  population,  and  infanti¬ 
cide  because  it  is  wasteful ;  slavery,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  unthrifty  method  of  tilling 
the  soil;  and  revenge,  because  we  are 
too  busy  for  a  vice  which  sate  graceful¬ 
ly  enough  upon  a  feudal  baron  who 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  nurse  his 
wrath.  Others  maintain  that  all  our 
moral  and  much  of  our  intellectual  and 
material  superiority  to  our  hcathan  an¬ 
cestors  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  it  was  the  Church  which  made 
the  marriage-tie  indissoluble,  abolished 
slavery,  and  forbade  the  taking  of  life 
for  life ;  and  it  was  the  order  thus  estab¬ 
lished  w’hich  rendered  our  present  civili¬ 
zation  possible.  We  do  not  ourselves 
believe  the  question  admits  of  any  direct 
and  positive  answer :  we  think  many 
crimes  were  abandoned  because  denounc¬ 
ed  by  religion^  many  because  growing 
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knowledge  showed  their  results  to  be 
dangerous  to  society ;  and  with  respect 
to  not  a  few  evil  customs  we  think  our 
fathers  never  abandoned  them,  but  were 
abandoned  by  them. 

Our  information  is  seldom  accurate 
enough  to  tell  us  when  a  popular  vice 
began  to  decay,  and  when  it  ceased  to 
exist,  for  old-established  customs  rarely 
die  out  in  a  generation ;  but  there  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  one  modern 
race  about  which  our  knowledge  is  sin¬ 
gularly  ample  and  trustworthy,  and  this 
is  the  time  immediately  before  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  acceptance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  Scandinavians.  In  this 
case  we  have  their  old  heathen  poetry, 
every  line  of  which  throws  a  bright 
light  upon  some  quaint  usage  or  long- 
forgotten  superstition;  we  have  their 
family  sagas,  which  cover  gi^eat  part  of 
the  period  in  question,  are  truer  than  any 
historian  from  Livy  to  Macaulay,  and 
more  interesting  to  boot  than  most  mo¬ 
dem  novels,  provided  they  be  perused 
reverently  and  as  a  youth  should  heark¬ 
en  to  the  tale  of  a  respected  but  slightly 
havering  grandsire ;  and  when  these 
fail  us,  we  are  able  to  fall  back  upon 
some  excellent  chronicles,  and  a  great 
mass  of  nearly  contemporary  and  singu¬ 
larly  graphic  legislation.  We  propose, 
then,  to  take  some  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  a  heathen  Northman,  and 
to  explain  some  of  the  institutions  un¬ 
der  which  he  lived  and  of  the  qualities 
he  would  probably  possess ;  and  then 
to  show  what  change  the  lapse  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  made  in  them.  We  shall  find 
many  popular  vices  have  become  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  interval,  and  that  much 
alteration  in  national  habits  has  been 
brought  about.  Of  these  changes  some 
can  be  traced  to  internal  decay,  some 
to  the  direct  attacks  of  Christianity,  and 
some  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  by 
which  customs  once  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  ceased  to  offer  any  temptation. 
We  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
Icelanders,  who  were  less  exposed  than 
other  Scandinavians  to  external  influ¬ 
ences,  and  concerning  whom  our  infor¬ 
mation  is  more  accurate ;  but  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of  time,  the 
differences  between  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  who  spoke  the  Northern  tongue 
become  microscopic,  and  we  shall  not 
therefore  always  be  scrupulous  in  assign¬ 


ing  minute  shades  of  character  to  their 
specific  owners. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Northman  we  are  obliged  to 
say  a  few  words  about  his  religion  ;  but, 
in  so  doing,  shall  say  no  more  about  his 
mythology  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  throw  light  upon  national  customs 
and  feelings ;  for  the  wars,  the  revels, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  gods  have  been 
80  fully  and  so  well  described  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  if  the  reader  descries  afar 
off  the  Midgard  Serpent  and  the  Hall  ot 
Odin,  he  may  be  tempted  to  turn  the 
page  and  mutter, — 

“  Nota  magU  nulli  domus  est  sua  quam  mihi  lucus 
M  arlis,  et  (Eoliis  viciuum  rupibus  autruiu  Y ulcani,” 

The  Northman  had  no  idea  of  a  Cre¬ 
ator,  of  an  omnipotent  personal  God, 
or  of  an  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  He  was  aware  of  a  heaven  above, 
and  of  a  hell  beneath,  both  of  which  were 
inhabited  by  beings  who  had  been  bora 
and  should  one  day  die,  and  who  mean¬ 
while  were  engaged  in  unceasing  strife ; 
the  dwellers  in  heaven  seeking  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  world  to  which  they  had  given 
form  and  beauty,  and  the  powders  of  hell 
w’atching  their  opportunity  to  destroy  it. 
In  this  struggle  man  could  bear  a  part, 
and  his  life  on  earth  was  a  type  of  the 
the  final  battle  and  a  preparation  for  it. 
The  daughters  of  Odin  were  always 
roaming  over  the  world  in  search  of  men 
who  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
sharing  their  father’s  fate;  and  reckless 
daring  was  the  first  qualification  for  the 
man  who  must  one  day  encounter  the 
serpent  and  the  wolf  iu  a  hopeless  con¬ 
flict.  No  energy  on  the  part  of  god  or 
man  could  avert  this  consummation ; 
for  dimly  visible  in  the  background  w'ere 
other  powers  mightier  than  those  of 
heaven  and  hell,  who  had  ordained  the 
end  of  this  world  and  the  birth  of  a 
better. 

These  dread  beings,  whom  the  North¬ 
men  called  Noras,  were  incapable  of  pity 
or  anger,  and  could  not  be  moved  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  or  irritated  by 
crime;  for  they  had  already  ordained 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  the  end  of  time. 
Nothing  was  too  vast  for  their  care,  and 
the  most  trivial  incidents  were  ruled  by 
them.  “  I  W’arned  you,”  says  Gudrun 
to  her  brothers  when  they  have  fallen 
into  the  snare ;  “  but  no  man  can  stiive 
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against  hia  doom.”  *  This  conviction 
that  all  things  were  unchangeably  fore¬ 
ordained,  gave  rise  to  the  same  unthink¬ 
ing  fearlessness  as  that  by  which  the 
Mohammedan  fatalists  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  inevitable  nature  of  man’s 
doom  was  constantly  urged  as  a  reason 
for  meeting  danger  with  a  dauntless 
front.  “Each  man’s  day  is  appointed 
him  ;  it  is  better  to  die  now  with  honor 
than  to  live  on  in  shame.” 

The  Northman’s  training  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  life  began  early  ;  the  child  of  nine 
years  old  could  sometimes  boast  pf  a 
murder  for  every  year  of  his  life ;  the 
illegitimate  boy  of  twelve  was  adopted 
into  the  clan  for  stabbing  his  father’s 
enemy ;  and  the  child  of  five  was  shunned 
by  his  playmates  because  he  had  never 
shed  blood.  When  they  came  into  bat¬ 
tle,  the  sight  of  carnage  filled  them  with 
the  ungovernable  ferocity  of  wild  beasts ; 
they  delighted  in  being  covered  with 
blood  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  their 
wild  excitement  threw  aside  their  weap¬ 
ons  and  fixed  their  teeth  in  the  enemy’s 
throat.  When  the  fight  was  over,  the 
prisonere  were  generally  reserved  till 
next  d.'iy,  while  the  conqueror  was 
W’eighing  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
many  kinds  of  torture  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  He  had  his  choice  be¬ 
tween  scalping  them  and  pouring  pitch 
over  their  wounds,  twisting  their  bowels 
round  a  pillar,  carving  their  backs  into 
the  grisly  likeness  of  a  spread  eagle,  or 
skinning  them  alive.  The  last  device 
had  grown  into  disfavor,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  victim  bled  to  death  very 
rapidly,  so  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
flogging  the  skin  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  with  small  sticks,  and  this 
improvement  was  found  to  work  admir¬ 
ably. 

The  life  and  religion  of  the  Northern 
warrior  was  a  training  to  endure  defeat 
as  well  as  to  share  in  the  combat.  The 
gods,  his  protectors,  are  doomed  to  be 
vanquished ;  and  from  his  infancy  he  has 

*  They  carried  their  ideas  of  a  oontrolliog  fate 
into  queer  little  particulars,  which,  however,  we 
find  set  forth  in  all  seriousness.  Two  warriors 
were  wrestling  for  life  and  death  in  deep  water, 
"  and  the  strength  of  Thormod  began  to  fail  him, 
but  inasmuch  as  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  the 
waistband  of  hia  foe  broke  at  that  instant  and  his 
breeches  fell  about  his  heels,  and  he  could  swim 
no  more,  but  sank  and  drank  an  unspeakable 
quantity  of  water ;  and  so  be  died.*' 


heard  of  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  a  stranger.  He  may  himself 
beat  off  many  an  attack,  but  must  expect 
to  meet  a  mightier  at  last ;  and  it  is 
better  to  die  by  the  brave  man’s  sword 
than  to  be  the  victim  of  Age,  the  terri¬ 
ble  hag  who  brought  Thor  himself  to  his 
knee.  All  the  tortures  he  inflicted  upon 
his  prisoners  he  expected  would  one  day 
be  inflicted  on  himself,  and  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  undergo  them  with  the  unflinch¬ 
ing  calmness  which  we  now  consider 
belongs  rather  to  women  and  savages 
than  to  the  civilized  warrior.  He  was 
expected  to  laugh  while  they  tore  out 
his  heart,  and  to  sing  his  death-song 
while  serpents  were  gnawing  him.  So 
highly  esteemed  was  this  ability  to  face 
and  endure  the  inevitable,  that  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  Christian  legend,  where  the  heroes 
of  old  are  represented  undergoing  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  while  less  re¬ 
nowned  champions  disquiet  the  fiends 
with  their  howling,  Sigurd  alone,  the 
greatest  hero  of  Northern  story,  neither 
groans  nor  speaks.  His  whole  life  was 
a  training  for  this  last  hour  of  trial,  and 
it  was  a  shameful  thing  at  any  time  to 
show  any  sign  of  feeling,  pain  or  priva¬ 
tion.  “Listen  to  those  fellows  squeal¬ 
ing  under  the  knife  of  the  leech,”  said  a 
soldier  who  passed  the  hospital ;  “  it  is 
no  wonder  they  could  not  face  our 
swords.”  Another  wounded  man  be¬ 
haved  on  the  same  occasion  with  more 
propriety;  for  he  pulled  the  iron  from 
his  breast  himself,  and,  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  verse,  held  it  up  for  the  surgeon’s 
inspection.  It  was  an  old  sea-rover’s 
rule  that  no  man  must  speak  of  his 
wound  till  next  day ;  and  there  are 
many  curious  instances  in  which  it  was 
complied  with.  “  Why  do  you  eat  noth¬ 
ing  but  curds  ?  ”  said  a  host  to  his  visi¬ 
tor,  “you  must  have  got  something  in 
your  mouth.  Ah  !  I  see — ^it  is  the  head 
of  an  arrow  through  your  jaw !  ” 

Only  those  warriors  would  be  allowed 
to  fight  beside  the  gods  who  in  this 
world  had  faithfully  discharged  their 
duties  towards  mankind.  Now,  these 
duties  were  very  few,  and  were  strictly 
limited  to  a  narrow  circle ;  for  man 
owed  nothing  to  his  fellow-man  origin¬ 
ally,  but  a  variety  of  obligations  were 
gradually  laid  upon  him  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life.  These  were  created 
by  kindred,  friendship,  or  express  com- 
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pact ;  and  all  the  duties  which  had  de¬ 
volve  upon  a  man  tlirough  any  of  these 
channels,  be  was  bound  to  perform  under 
severe  penalties  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  But  he  had  no  moral  rules  at  all 
which  bore  any  reference  to  men  who 
were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  of  these 
ties.  We  will  now  describe  more  fully 
some  features  of  bis  moral  system. 

The  most  strongly  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Northman  was  his  reverence 
for  the  tie  of  blood.  Each  clan  was  a 
little  army  in  an  enemy’s  country ;  all 
around  were  rivals  who  were  only  kept 
at  bay  by  a  continual  display  of  watch¬ 
fulness  and  power.  There  was  no  public 
authority  to  suppress  violence  or  redress 
injuries  ;  for  although  there  was  no  lack 
of  courts,  lawyers,  and  legal  formalities, 
it  was  well  understood  that  no  individual 
could  have  the  hardihood  to  appeal  to 
them  unless  he  had  previously  secured 
the  support  of  a  powerful  clan.  Conse¬ 
quently  every  man  felt  he  was  bound  to 
back  his  clan,  right  or  wrong,  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  the  duties  of  clansmen 
towards  each  other  were  held  to  be 
absolutely  unbounded.  The  chief  duty 
everybody  owed  to  bis  kinsman  was  to 
,  eharc  in  his  quarrels ;  and  in  an  age 
when  no  drinking-bout,  horse-fight,  or 
shinty-match  ended  without  bloodshed, 
a  member  of  a  large  family  was  always 
at  feud  with  somebody.  If  his  kinsman 
had  been  killed  or  hurt,  he  w'as  bound 
to  exact  the  customary  blood-money, 
and  was  entitled  to  share  in  it ;  and  if 
the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  he  was 
bound  to  make  reprisals  by  putting  to 
death  the  first  member  of  the  offending 
clan  who  came  in  his  w’ay,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  regard  to  the  peaceable  charac¬ 
ter  or  friendly  disposition  of  the  victim  ; 
for  in  the  eye  of  custom  the  family  w’as 
a  unit — an  indivisible  atom — each  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  was  responsible  for  every 
other.  If  this  satisfaction  w'ere  not  ob¬ 
tained,  every  member  of  the  family  was 
disgraced  for  generations.  No  lapse  of 
time  could  heal  the  wound  ;  the  unborn 
infant  was  bound  to  avenge  his  father, 
so  that  to  spare  the  child  of  your  enemy 
was  the  act  of  a  madman.  **  Spare  not 
the  child,”  says  the  Valkyrie  to  Sigurd, 
“whose  brother  or  father  thou  hast 
slain  ;  the  lad  is  a  wolf’s  cub,  whom  no 
gold  can  tame.”  And  when  afterwards 
she  became  a  mortal  woman,  and  was 
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wronged  by  him,  she  urged  his  friends 
to  murder  him,  and  to  slsiy  also  the 
whelp  his  son.  Odin  himself  bids  his 
hearer  beware  of  his  brother’s  murderer ; 
and  the  counsels  of  the  Edda  were  care¬ 
fully  obeyed  by  the  Northmen.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
spot ;  the  old  warriors  prided  themselves 
on  being  able  to  conceal  their  anger : — 

“  Soon  comes  a  thrall’s  vengeance, 

Never  comes  a  coward’s.” 

If  a  man  committed  some  infamous 
crime,  his  fiimily  shared  in  the  disgrace; 
and  when  Christianity  was  despised  as  a 
womanish  superstition,  the  cousin  of  a 
recent  convert  might  recover  heavy  da¬ 
mages  from  him  to  make  amends  for  the 
shame  brought  upon  himself. 

Although  even  distant  relations  were 
disgraced  who  allowed  their  kinsmen  to 
suffer  wrong,  still  quiet  unenterprising 
men  were  always  anxious  to  avoid  feuds 
in  which  they  felt  no  personal  interest, 
and,  with  a  little  of  our  own  feeling  to¬ 
wards  poor  relations,  were  very  re.‘»dy  to 
find  out  that  their  oppressed  kinsman 
was  in  the  wrong,  or  that  the  tyrant  was 
too  strong  to  be  meddled  with.  It  was 
a  sad  thing  to  be  a  childless  old  man ;  and 
there  are  many  stories,  which  have  still 
a  pathetic  interest,  of  old  sea-rovers 
whose  strength  has  failed  them,  and 
whose  neighbors  plunder  field  after  field, 
and  offer  to  settle  the  matter  by  duel. 
In  all  such  cases  it  was  useless  to  appeal 
for  help  to  strangers.  “  I  do  not  know 
what  you  have  done  for  me  that  I  should 
put  myself  out  of  the  way  for  you,”  was 
always  thought  a  sufficient  and  a  credit¬ 
able  answer ;  and  if  a  chieftain  would 
occasionally  interfere  to  see  justice  done, 
iCwould  be  to  please  some  wandering 
younger  brother  who  had  picked  up 
Quixotic  notions  in  foreign  parts,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  offender  had  caused  a  public 
scandal  by  forswearing  himself.  Children, 
therefore,  were  the  choicest  favor  of 
heaven,  and  men  sought  to  obtain  them 
for  themselves  by  spells,  and  by  the  same 
means  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this 
blessing  and  weapon — a  direction  which 
the  spite  of  a  witch  generally  took. 

But  miserable  as  was  the  condition  of 
the  childless  hearth,  the  new-born  infant 
was  not  always  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  riches  and  strength  of  their  family. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  child  made 
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its  appearance,  it  was  for  the  head  of 
the  family  to  determine  whether  the 
stranger  should  be  received  into  the 
federation,  or  should  at  once  be  put  to 
death.  If  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  new-comer  would  be  no  prop  to  his 
declining  years,  but  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  family  interests,  or  burdensome  to 
its  resources,  the  father  was  fully  author¬ 
ized  by  law  and  usage  to  put  it  out  of 
tlie  way.  But  he  was  obliged  to  decide 
at  once ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  raised  it 
from  the  ground,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
the  solemn  rite  of  heathen  baptism,  the 
infant  became  one  of  the  brotherhobd, 
— its  life  was  no  longer  at  the  father’s 
disposal,  but  W'as  hedged  about  with 
legal  penalties  and  family  feuds.  The 
very  closeness  of  the  tie  of  blood  made 
a  family  hesitate  before  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  entangled  in  it,  for  no 
member  could  ever  be  expelled  or  aban¬ 
doned.  Whatever  his  crimes  or  his  ne¬ 
cessities,  he  must  be  supported  against 
the  dearest  friends,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  difhculties ;  and  as  all  Scandinavia, 
and  particularly  Iceland,  was  miserably 
poor,  and  afflicted  with  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  famines,  a  family  could  very  easily 
become  too  numerous  for  its  resources ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  large  family  was  commonly 
esteemed  a  luxury,  or,  more  properly,  a 
deferred  investment,  for  the  most  part 
beyond  the  means  of  a  struggling  man. 
Again,  if  the  father  had  any  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  child  would  be  no 
comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  destroying  it.  “  Throw  the 
baby  away,”  said  Asbiorn  to  his  wife, 
when  he  came  home  and  found  his 
daughter  jnarried  to  a  man  he  despised ; 
“  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  rearing 
any  more  girls  for  you  to  waste.”  Or 
sometimes  he  would  have  a  fearful  vision, 
which  a  wise  woman  would  interpret  to 
foreshadow  the  downfall  of  his  house, 
which  the  child  yet  unborn  should  bring 
about;  and  then,  like  Thurstane,  the 
father  of  Helga  the  Fair,  would  idly  hope 
to  thwart  the  Norns  by  ordering  the  im¬ 
mediate  death  of  the  infant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  the  child 
should  die,  it  was  handed  over  to  a  thrall 
to  put  out  of  the  way,  for  the  slaughter 
of  an  infant  was  no  work  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  manner  varied  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  originally  very  rough  and 
speedy.  There  is  a  gruesome  story  of 
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one  of  the  first  colonists  of  Iceland,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  a  needy  man,  but 
who  bade  a  thrall  take  the  child  and 
bury  it :  so  he  laid  it  on  the  ground  in 
the  presence  of  the  family,  while  he 
whetted  his  spade ;  when  lo  1  the  child 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  chanted — 

“  Raise  me  from  the  mould, 

Take  me  to  mj  mother ; 

The  best  bed  for  the  bate 
Is  the  bosom  of  its  father.” 

The  appalled  spectators  rescued  the 
young  bard,  and  he  lived  to  be  a  great 
man.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
continually  growing  feeling  that  the  child 
should  be  allowed  a  chance  for  his  life  ; 
and  in  late  years  the  usual  practice  was 
to  leave  it  in  the  snow  or  in  a  crevice  in 
the  lava.  This  was  done  as  tenderly  as 
the  cruel  circumstances  would  permit. 
A  place  was  chosen  sheltered  from  the 
wind ;  a  piece  of  meat  was  put  in  its 
mouth,  to  give  it  as  long  a  chance  as 
possible,  and  a  soft-hearted  thrall  would 
leave  it  near  a  footpath,  in  the  hope  that 
a  pitiful  passer-by  might  dare  to  have 
compassion  on  it ;  or  sometimes  he  would 
be  moved  by  the  mother’s  entreaties  to 
commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  some , 
trusty  friend :  but  this  he  wmuld  do  very 
secretly ;  for  if  the  deed  was  discovered, 
Icelana  was  no  home  for  him.  For  when 
the  father  decrees  his  infant’s  death,  he 
means  his  orders  to  be  carried  out ;  and 
as  Thurstane  said,  in  answer  to  his  wife’s 
expostulations,  “  You  must  know  by  this 
time  that  it  is  unlucky  to  disobey  me.” 
If  the  child  were  saved  by  chance  or 
design,  he  was  no  member  of  his  father’s 
family,  took  no  share  in  the  family  in¬ 
heritance,  paid  no  part  of  the  blood- 
money  which  the  relatives  must  subscribe 
to  atone  for  a  life  taken  by  one  of  the 
family,  but  was  held  little  letter  than  a 
“  corner  child,”  for  whose  mother’s  hand 
no  price  was  paid.  It  needed  rare  merit 
or  distinguished  services  to  procure  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  family  circle  for  the 
child  once  doomed  to  die ;  for,  by  the 
act  of  devotion,  the  victim  had  become 
the  property  of  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  apt  to  &11  into 
strange  frenzies,  and,  as  some  thought, 
was  at  times  unable  to  retain  even  the 
outward  form  of  man,  but  was  doomed 
at  certain  regular  intervals  to  adopt  the 
body  and  life  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

If  a  man’s  poverty  obliged  him  to 
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destroy  his  child,  he  was  not  held  to 
have  done  anything  either  wrong  or  un¬ 
usual  ;  indeed  he  was  bound,  as  a  good 
clansman,  to  saorihoe  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
family ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  ne¬ 
cessity,  the  act  was  very  discreditable  to 
the  whole  relationship. 

The  tie  of  blood  was  far  stronger  than 
any  other  bond  which  the  Northman 
could  form ;  and  when  men  set  these 
duties  at  nought,  the  fiery  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand.  The  sanctity  attached 
to  them  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
slack  revei*enoe  commanded  by  the  mar¬ 
riage-tie,  which  was  lightly  twined  and 
lightly  broken.  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  superstitious  respect  paid  to 
women,  they  were  regarded  as  the 
property  of  their  male  relations,  who 
disposed  of  them  iu  as  absolute  and 
sometimes  as  hurried  a  manner  as  any 
other  chattel.  In  form  and  in  reality 
marriage  was  a  bargain  in  which  the 
suitor  purchased  from  the  lady’s  family 
a  more  or  less  valuable  commodity.  It 
was  necessary  that  certain  solemn  words 
shoa{d  be  employed,  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony  w'as  the  payment 
of  the  money,  without  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  union  were  illegitimate.  It 
was  not  usual  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  lady’s  wishes ;  and  when  occasion¬ 
ally  the  father  said  be  would  see  what 
his  daughter  thought  of  it,  the  suitor  at 
once  suspected  he  was  being  trilled  with, 
and  threatened  a  feud.  Of  course  love- 
matches  did  sometimes  occur  then  as  at 
all  other  times,  and  there  were  even 
one  or  two  instances  of  a  headstrong 
woman  declaring  she  would  marry 
whom  she  pleased,  and  being  allowed  by 
a  weak  father  to  have  her  own  way. 
The  husband  was  absolute  master  of  the 
household,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  en¬ 
force  his  orders  by  blows.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  a  saucy  or 
sulky  wife  to  have  her  ears  publicly 
boxed;  this,  in  fact,  was  quite  the 
ordinary  sequel  to  a  discussion  between 
husband  and  wife.  An  old  sea-rover  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  wife  who  could  not  endure 
him,  and  would  do  nothing  to  make  his 
home  agreeable.  One  day  they  were  in 
the  farmyard,  and  saw  the  cock  give 
the  ben  a  very  sound  thrashing.  **  Do 
you  see  that  ?  ”  said  the  old  gentleman. 
“  What  of  it  ?  ”  answered  the  lady. 
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“  What  happens  to  one  may  happen  to 
another,”  replied  he,  quoting  an  old 
proverb.  The  caution  was  sufficient, 
and  they  became  a  very  affectionate 
couple.  But  an  ill-used  wife  had  a 
remedy  ready  to  her  hands,  for  the 
union  was  dissolved  almost  at  pleasure 
by  either  party,  the  chief  difficulty  being 
the  painful  neceswty  of  returning  the 
presents  on  both  sides.  A  frequent 
cause  of  conjugal  bickering  was  a  feud 
between  the  husband- and  the  wife’s  rela¬ 
tions;  and  when  this  conflict  of  duty 
arose,  she  invariably  sided  with  her  own 
family.  One  lady,  whose  husband  had 
been  compassing  the  death  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  stabbed  the  accomplice  who  came 
exultingly  to  announce  the  success  of 
the  plot;  and  when  her  angry  lord 
boxed  her  ears,  she  got  a  divorce,  took 
away  all  the  property  she  had  brought 
into  the  family,  and  left  her  impover¬ 
ished  husband  saddled  with  a  liability 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  the  wound 
she  had  given  his  guest.  “If  ray 
nephew  come  to  harm  to-day,  it  is  all 
over  between  you  and  me,”  said  a  lady 
to  her  husband,  who  w'as  letting  her  re¬ 
lation  get  into  mischief.  We  doubt  if 
an  instance  of  a  wife  taking  the  part  of 
her  husband  against  her  family  is  to  be 
found  in  Northern  literature.  The 
famous  instance  to  the  contrary,  which 
will  occur  to  every  reader  of  “quaint 
and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten  lore,” 
where  the  treacherous  Krimild  lures  her 
brothers  to  destruction  to  avenge  her 
husband’s  murder,  is  a  German  fable, 
which  crept  northwards  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  tie  of  blood  had  lost  its  force, 
and  brothers  could  be  named. who  had 
taken  their  brothers’  lives.* 

From  the  looseness  of  the  tie  between 
husband  and  wife,  it  followed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  that  breaches  of  conjugal 
fidelity  were  common,  and  lightly  re¬ 
garded.  There  was  a  place  of  torment 
for  such  offenders  hereafter ;  but  the  of- 


*  There  is  a  curious  and  true  anecdote  about 
the  legend  of  Krimild,  which  incidentallj  shows 
the  Northern  feeling  about  oaths  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period.  When  Knut  Lavard  was 
being  enticed  into  the  wood  where  his  brother  lay 
in  wait  to  murder  him,  his  guide,  who  had  sworn 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  was  seized  with  re¬ 
morse,  and  sang  the  lay  of  Krimild  to  warn  the 
victim ;  but  the  German  legend  was  little  known, 
and  the  caution  was  in  vain. 
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fence  was  common  throughout  the  North, 
and  was  seldom  very  keenly  resented. 

“  What  are  you  so  sulky  about  ?  ”  said 
a  guilty  wife  to  her  husband;  “let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones,  or  I  shall  go  home  to¬ 
morrow  and  take  all  my  things  with 
me :  ”  upon  which  he  pressed  her  to 
stay.  The  husband,  indeed,  was  rarely 
in  a  position  to  judge  his  wife’s  short¬ 
comings  severely,  for  it  was  quite  in 
the  usual  course  of  things  for  him  to 
have  a  number  of  inferior  favorites  ;  and 
there  is  much  curious  learning  in  the 
laws  and  sagas  of  the  period,  concerning 
the  offspring  of  these  irregular  unions, 
and  their  share  in  the  family  burdens 
and  heritage. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tie  of 
blood  was  the  obligation  of  an  oath ; 
and  considering  the  way  in  which  mor¬ 
ality  was  then  looked  upon,  this  feeling 
was  of  the  highest  value.  Our  modern 
virtues  of  justice,  charity,  mercy,  and 
temperance  were  scarcely  admitted  to 
be  such  qualities  as  became  a  gentleman, 
and  certainly  they  were  not  duties  which 
any  man  could  reasonably  expect  from 
his  neighbor.  If,  however,  a  man  could 
by  any  means  be  induced  to  promise  or¬ 
derly  behavior,  the  case  was  entirely  al¬ 
tered:  a  new  duty  had  arisen,  and  gods 
and  men  would  see  it  was  discharged. 
Murder,  robbery,  and  revenge,  if  confin¬ 
ed  to  outsiders,  neither  offended  the 
gods  nor  shocked  society ;  but  perjury 
was  a  fearful  crime,  which  brought  bad 
luck  in  this  life,  and  after  death  was 

fmnished  by  torments  which  should  out- 
ast  earth  and  heaven.  “  If  this  man 
come  to  good,  I  can  forecast  no  man’s 
fortune,”  said  Guest  the  Second-sighted, 
when  a  hardy  villain  who  had  sworn  to 
amend  his  ways  violated  three  oaths  by 
striking  his  injured  antagonist  in  open 
court.  To  take  such  an  oath  gratuitous¬ 
ly  was  held  very  rash  conduct :  and  one 
Uallstane,  who  swore  to  give  judgment 
without  respect  of  persons,  was  thought 
to  have  placed  himself  at  singular  disad¬ 
vantage;  for  he  had  got  into  a  moral 
trap,  like  that  in  which  the  Elfin  Queen 
vainly  sought  to  catch  the  wary  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  when  she  offered  him  the 
gift  of  the  “tongue  that  would  never 
lie.”  Accordingly,  the  fullest  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  oath  once  pledged, 
and  even  the  duty  of  avenging  a  mur¬ 
dered  kinsman  yielded  to  the  necessity 


of  redeeming  it.  An  old  Norseman,  one 
of  whose  sons  bad  been  killed  by  a 
neighbor,  drew  his  sword  upon  the  rest 
of  his  children  to  protect  the  murderer, 
to  whom  he  had  long  before  made  a  vow 
of  friendship. 

But  oaths  were  not  used  exclusively 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  order.  What¬ 
ever  a  man  swore  to  do,  W'ere  it  good  or 
ill,  he  was  bound  to  carry  out ;  for  it 
was  not  only  criminal  but  unlucky  to 
leave  a  vow  unfulfilled.  These  vows 
were  often  made  in  haste,  very  com¬ 
monly  when  the  makers  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  drunk,  and  were  heartily  repented 
of  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  back.  On  solemn  Yule 
evenings,  it  was  the  usual  custom  for 
each  reveller  to  rise  in  order  and  to  bind 
himself  to  some  desperate  achievement ; 
each  succeeding  guest  endeavoring  to 
outdo  his  predecessors.  It  was  on  such 
an  occasion  that  Hallstane  made  the  des¬ 
perate  vow  of  justice  to  which  we  have 
above  referred;  the  preposterous  folly 
of  which  shocked  even  the  intoxicated 
bystanders. 

The  man  who  swore  an  oath  was 
bound  to  perform  it  to  the  very  letter, 
but  no  further.  He  was  no  more  bound 
to  ])ay  regard  to  its  spirit  than  is  any 
modern  diplomatist :  it  was  the  business 
of  the  other  side  to  take  care  that  the 
words  covered  all  cases  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  arise.  To  draw  an  oath  which 
should  seemingly  meet  the  point,  but 
which  really  did  not  include  the  disputed 
question,  was  no  knavery,  but  commend¬ 
able  smartness.  One  man  purged  him¬ 
self  by  oath  of  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
the  words  seemed  satisfactory;  but  he  had 
neatly  inserted  a  negative  particle  which 
had  two  meanings.  He  was  so  proud  of 
his  ingenuity  that  he  could  not  forbear 
boasting  of  it  in  his  cups,  and  got  into 
much  trouble;  but  nobody  thought  of 
blaming  the  device. 

The  most  solemn  oath  was  that  which 
sanctioned  the  relationship  of  foster¬ 
brotherhood  ;  a  union  so  intimate  as  to 
be  by  many  thought  p.aramount  to  all 
other  ties.  Lok,  who  brought  evil  into 
the  world,  and  murdered  Bald,  the 
favorite  son  of  Odin,  was  not  afraid  to 
enter  the  hall  where  the  gods  were 
feasting,  and  to  boast  of  his  Crimes ;  for 
he  had  been  Odin’s  foster-brother  of  yore, 
and  his  life  was  sacred.  But  tremendous 
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as  was  this  oath,  men  who  shrank  from 
breaking  it  sometimes  attempted  to  evade 
it.  When  the  sons  of  Giuki  became 
jealous  of  their  great  foster-brother  Si¬ 
gurd,  they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  touch 
him  themselves,  but  urged  their  younger 
brother,  who  had  taken  no  vows,  to  do 
the  deed. 

The  warmest  friendships  were  usually 
riveted  with  an  oath ;  but  often,  without 
any  formal  pledge,  the  mere  interchange 
of  good  offices  created  a  binding  obliga¬ 
tion  which  the  genial  Northern  nature 
delighted  to  acknowledge.  All  the  great 
heroes  had  their  bosom  friends,  and  are 
described  as  warm  friends  and  bitter 
haters.  Men  were  cautioned  never  to 
lose  sight  of  those  they  loved,  and  to 
stick  by  them  on  all  occasions.  “No 
way  is  long  which  leads  to  the,  house  of 
a  friend,”  says  Odin ;  and  again — 

“  If  thou  have  a  friend, 

Be  a  friend  to  him, 

And  to  him  whom  he  holdeth  dear ; 

If  a  hater  thou  have. 

Of  his  house  beware, 

Nor  be  friend  to  thy  foemau’s  friend.” 

Every  favor  or  kindness  received  call¬ 
ed  for  a  return,  and  the  Northman  was 
little  apt  to  w'aste  good  offices  upon  such 
as  seemed  unable  to  requite  them.  The 
man  who  accepted  a  present  became 
bound  to  repay  it  in  such  .shape  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  giver;  and  when  a 
man  got  into  trouble  he  frequently  en¬ 
deavored  to  extricate  himself  by  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  an  influential  nei^ibor  to 
accept  some  gift  from  him.  I*rudent 
men  were  on  their  guard  against  this 
device,  and  only  the  young  and  unwary 
took  the  gold-handled  axes  or  costly 
horses  which  strangers  of  doubtful  ante¬ 
cedents  were  always  eager  to  force  upon 
them.  One  of  the  chief  duties  a  man 
owed  to  his  relations  and  friends  was 
ungrudging  hospitality.  They  w’ere  all 
welcome  to  come  with  their  slaves  and 
horses  and  stay  for  weeks,  and  all  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  presents  when  they 
went  away.  If  the  host  seemed  to  dis¬ 
like  the  outlay  he  proved  himself  no 
gentleman,  and  gave  deadly  ofience  to 
his  visitors,  who  cursed  him  and  gave 
him  filthy  nicknames ;  but  this,  like  all 
other  duties,  did  not  concern  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  benighted  traveller  in 
Norway  and  Iceland  who  sighted  a  dis- 
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tant  house,  was  fain  to  reconnoitre  care¬ 
fully  before  he  begged  for  quarters. 
0dm  liimself  says : — 

“  Go  not  in 

Until  every  gate 

Thou  hast  watched  with  a  wary  eye, 

For  fear  thou  mayst  And 

Thy  foes  within 

Ranged  on  the  benches  around.” 

If  it  looked  tolerably  safe  he  knocked, 
and  mutual  challenges  were  exchanged 
as  at  the  door  of  a  fortress.  If  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  person  invited  him  to  enter,  this 
amounted  to  a  pledge  of  safety  and  good 
treatment ;  but  otherwise  it  was  a  rash 
thing  to  beard  the  Douglas  in  his  hall. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  unchivalrous 
reception  an  unfriend  might  look  for: 
One  stormy  winter  night  some  travellers 
lost  their  way  on  the  hills,  and  at  last 
found  themselves  close  to  an  enemy’s 
house;  after  some  hesitation  they  knock¬ 
ed  and  asked  for  quarters.  They  were 
churlishly  told  to  come  in  by  a  thrall,  for 
the  master  of  the  house  refused  to  ask 
them  in  personally.  Nobody  took  any 
notice  of  them  or  oflTered  them  dry 
clothes,  and  there  was  no  fire.  Althougn 
there  was  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  the 
house,  nothing  was  set  before  them  but 
cheese  and  curds.  At  last  the  host  asked, 
“  What  do  you  call  this  sort  of  fare  in 
your  country?”  “Cheese  and  curds,” 
answered  they.  “  I  call  it  foeman’s  wel¬ 
come,”  said  he.  No  beds  were  prepared 
for  them,  and  by  morning  many  were 
frostbitten.  Next  day  they  looked  out 
at  the  weather.  There  was  a  furious 
storm,  which  made  travelling  impossible, 
but  their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow 
could  easily  find  his  w’ay  to  the  next 
hamlet.  The  result,  however,  was,  that 
they  paid  a  long  visit,  and  parted  sworn 
friends. 

No  man’s  education  was  thought  to 
be  complete  until  he  had  spent  some 
years  in  foreign  travel,  and  the  young 
Icelander  soon  became  weary  of  the 
severe  and  monotonous  toil  which  he 
had  to  undergo  in  common  with  all  whom 
choice  or  necessity  had  brought  under 
the  shelter  of  his  father’s  roof.  His  own 
country  was  to  him  a  sort  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  “  force  a  barren 
soil  for  scanty  bread.”  By  vigorous  and 
unremitting  labor  he  could  contrive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  but  he  felt 
that  to  spend  his  youth  at  home  in  the 
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company  of  old  sailora  whose  day  was 
over,  and  of  slaves  and  broken-down 
gentlemen,  was  “  propter  vitam  vivendi 
erdere  causas all  that  made  life  worth 
aving  was  to  be  got  in  the  far-away 
south  and  east,  whence  came  the  wan¬ 
dering  traders  whose  tales  enlivened  the 
winter,  and  whose  gifts  of  colored 
tapestry  clothed  his  bare  walls.  His 
father  was  never  w'eary  of  telling  how 
the  gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako ;  and 
the  very  timbers  which  bore  up  the  roof, 
and  far  surpassed  any  tree  his  own  poor 
soil  could  boast,  came  from  the  roy.al 
forests  of  Norway,  and  were  the  reward 
granted  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired  to 
the  lad’s  grandfather  for  signal  services 
in  the  crowning  fight  of  Hafur’s  Firth. 
While  the  untravelled  youth  wore  gray 
homespun,  and  worked  from  morning  to 
night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  father’s 
thralls — and  sometimes,  when  hands 
were  short,  had  to  do  work  scarce  fit  for 
a  gentleman — his  young  neighbors  wore 
jewels  and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  isl¬ 
and  could  not  produce,  and  had  only  to 
superintend  the  labor  of  the  English 
slaves  whom  they  had  brought  back.  It 
was  not  mere  love  of  gain  and  dislike  to 
hard  work  which  made  him  long  to  leave 
home;  the  tales  of  his  travelled  friends 
were  more  alluring  than  their  riches. 
The  Northmen  have  always  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  home-keeping  youths  have 
ever  homely  wits,  and  the  man  w'ho  had 
been  long' abroad  was  treated  with  mark¬ 
ed  and  generally  well-deserved  defer¬ 
ence.  This  feeling  was  partly  the  servil¬ 
ity  always  shown  to  wejilth ;  and  we  see 
sarcastic  allusions  to  “  those  people  who 
were  nobodies  when  they  went  abroad, 
and  who  now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a 
lord:”  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge  and 
wider  ideas. 

Travel  with  Northmen  meant  exactly 
what  it  used  to  mean  with  the  Swiss. 
A  few  of  them  found  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tions  as  traders  and  explorers :  the  bulk 
of  the  emigrants  took  service  in  some  of 
the  numerous  armies  which  were  in  per¬ 
petual  need  of  adventurous  recruits,  or 
went  freebooting  on  their  own  account. 
Their  favorite  services  were  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  host  of  wanderers  which 
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formed  the  body-guard  of  the  emperors 
at  Constantinople.  The  profession  of 
freebooter,  which  had  once  been  so  hon¬ 
orable  and  gainful,  had,  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  tost  much  of 
its  dignity  and  emoluments,  but  was  still 
looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  though 
hardly  respectable  calling;  but  in  the 
exercise  of  it  the  rover  had  to  beware  of 
meddling  wuth  any  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  Northern  tongue  was  spoken. 

The  hard  life  of  the  North  had  made 
the  Scandinavians  attach  singular  value 
to  industry.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
plead  high  birth,  wealth,  or  incapacity, 
as  an'  excuse  for  idleness.  The  lord  of 
the  manor,  at  whose  summons  the  whole 
neighborhood  must  mount  and  ride,  and 
who  was  not  only  landlord  but  also  priest 
and  sheriff,  had  to  work  with  his  hands 
as  hard  as  any  of  his  thralls.  He  had  not 
to  do  exactly  the  same  work,  for  many 
kinds  of  employment  were  slavish,  and  it 
was  even  actionable  to  say  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  he  had  been  me<ldling  with  the  pigs, 
the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  bnt  he  had  to 
know  the  points  of  every  horse  on  the 
estate,  to  handle  the  oar,  the  axe,  and  the 
saw.  Many  a  house  stood  for  centuries 
to  bear  witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble 
builder.  And  he  might  be  blacksmith, 
shoemaker,  or  boat-builder.  But  every¬ 
body  must  do  something,  however  small 
his  ability.  So  runs  Odin’s  precept : — 

“  Be  the  handless  a  herdsman, 

A  horseman  the  lame. 

Lot  the  deaf  do  hia  duty  in  fight.” 

This  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had  its 
unaraiable  side.  A  time  came  whpn  the 
bold  warrior,  the  skilful  carpenter,  and 
the  cunning  smith,  could  no  longer  be 
useful,  and  blindness,  a  frequent  malady 
in  Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  before 
his  time.  Then  the  struggling  family 
felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  although  com- 
elled  by  religion  and  custom  to  give 
im  a  home,  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
hide  from  him  that  he  was  in  the  way. 
His  children  paid  no  respect  to  his  coun¬ 
sel,  and  engaged  in  feuds  and  formed 
alliances  without  consulting  the  head  of 
the  family.  At  home  he  w'as  treated 
with  small  deference,  and  the  very 
w'omen-servants  reviled  him  for  taking 
up  too  much  of  the  fire.  Then  the 
neglected  old  man  would  take  a  mean 
revenge  on  the  family,  and  would  hide 
46 
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the  treasures  he  had  won  in  his  old 
roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  his 
sons  should  never  find  them.  When  he 
grew  weary  of  his  dishonored  age  he  had 
but  one  creditable  course  open  to  him, 
.and  this  was  to  seek  out  some  steep 
headland,  and  thence  to  leap  at  once  in¬ 
to  the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall  was 
always  open  to  such  as  came  by  this 
honorable  road.  With  him,  perhaps, 
went  some  faithful  thrall,  whom  he  re¬ 
warded  for  his  good  service  by  allowing 
him  to  attend  him  into  Odin’s  presence. 

But  not  every  old  warrior  had  so 
glorious  and  peaceful  an  end.  Many, 
when  they  found  their  strength  failing 
them  and  their  orders  set  at  nought, 
gave  way  to  gusts  of  impotent  rage,  and 
were  found  seated  lifeless  on  their  accus¬ 
tomed  bench  ;  and  though  the  body  had 
no  mark  of  violence,  it  is  darkly  hinted 
that  death  had  been  occasioned  by  some 
mystei'ious  interposition  of  the  powers 
of  evil.  This  was  esteemed  an  awful 
end — none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 
man’s  face  ;  but  the  heir  approached  him 
warily  from  behind,  veiled  his  head  to 
thwart  the  evil  eye,  and  bore  the  body 
through  a  hole  purposely  made  in  the 
wall,  and  then  performed  the  funeral 
rites  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injunc¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Counsel  the  ninth : 

Give  the  corpse  his  due, 

If  thou  find  him  upon  the  field. 

Died  he  by  sickness, 

Or  died  he  by  sea. 

Or  slain  by  the  soldier’s  sword, 

Heap  up  a  mound 
O’er  the  man  that  is  gone. 

And  wash  the  hands  and  the  head. 

In  his  coflSn  lay  him, 

Well  combed  and  dried. 

And  say,  ‘  Be  thy  slumber  sound.’  ” 

But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kinsmen 
piled  their  stones  and  murmured  their 
blessings  in  vain.  They  knew  that  the 
dead  who  had  lived  an  evil  life  or  died 
an  unholy  death  could  not  rest  in  their 
graves ;  and  as  soon  as  the  long  w  inter 
nights  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  troubled  ^irit.  Terrible 
were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 
houses  made  uninhabitable,  and  whole 
valleys  disquieted,  by  these  supernatural 
visitors.  The  Northern  ghost  was  not 
the  impalpable  phantom  of  modem  days, 
who  can  barely  be  discerned  by  the 
bodily  eye,  and  the  only  sign  of  whose 
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presence  is  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a 
dim  consciousness  that  something  wick¬ 
ed  this  way  comes — ^but  was  akin  to  the 
Scottish  goblin,  whom  bold  King  Alex¬ 
ander  encountered,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  wizard’s  warning — 

“  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.” 

Few  could  say  they  had  seen  him  by 
day,  but  many  had  found  on  the  hills  the 
mangled  bodies  of  shepherds  w'hom  he 
had  strangled,  and  had  heard  in  the 
stormy  evenings  his  step  approaching 
the  house,  and  a  knock  such  as  no 
earthly  hand  could  give.  Then  the 
trembling  thrall  who  opened  the  door 
would  behold  the  dead  man  standing 
outside,  and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy 
shrieking  that  the  dead  had  seized  him; 
the  story  always  goes  on,  “  and  at  morn¬ 
ing  he  died.”  Some  declared  they  had 
seen  the  ghost,  covered  with  dust  of  the 
grave,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
men  he  had  slain,  enter  the  house  which 
had  been  his,  and  sit  by  the  fire,  which 
no  living  man  then  dared  approach.  The 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless  hero 
to  grapple  with  the  goblin  as  with  a 
mortal  wrestler — to  overpower  him  and 
burn  his  body  to  ashes.  Few  Icelandic 
glens  were  free  from  these  stories,  which 
were  devoutly  believed;  and  the  spot 
by  land  or  sea  where  the  ashes  were 
buried  was  for  centuries  unlucky  to 
shepherd  or  fisher.  Even  the  dead  who 
did  not  come  out  of  their  graves  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  living  could  easily  be  roused  ; 
and  few  exploits  gave  a  man  a  higher 
reputation  for  courage  than  a  descent 
into  an  old  hero’s  tomb  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  sword  which  lay  be¬ 
side  him. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were  not 
the  only  preternatural  beings  with  whom 
the  Northmen  were  in  frequent  commu¬ 
nion  ;  for  land  and  water  teemed  with 
maliceful  goblins,  of  whose  dangerous 
freaks  the  boldest  w’arriors  were  in  con¬ 
tinual  dread.  The  fisherman’s  boat  was 
upset  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  demon 
of  the  sea,  who  occasionally  became 
visible  in  the  likeness  of  a  whale,  and 
sometimes  took  her  own  proper  shape  of 
a  monstrous  woman.  The  rope  by  w'bioh 
the  gatherer  of  sea-birds’  eggs  was  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  cliff  was  constantly  cut 
by  the  troll,  who  regarded  the  birds  as 
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his  property  :  and  many  fertile  glens 
were  known  to  remain  unoccupied  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country,  for  they 
were  jealously  guarded  by  a  jotun,  from 
whose  grasp  no  explorer  returned  alive. 
Against  these  dangers  man  was  left  by 
heaven  to  struggle  unaided ;  but  the 
strong  man  might  hope  to  be  able  by 
the  use  of  his  mortal  weapons  to  over¬ 
come  these  half  spiritual  foes.  These 
beings,  however,  were  not  always  hos¬ 
tile  :  most  great  men  had  a  familiar 
demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not  altogether 
right  to  invoke,  but  of  whom  they  spoke 
quite  o[)enly,  and  who  had  usually  oeen 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  family  for 
generations.  Other  spirits,  again,  there 
were  whose  aid  was  obtained  by  spells  : 
they  and  the  wizards  whom  they  assisted 
were  held  in  great  terror.  Long  after 
this  time,  when  the  religion  of  Odin  was 
accounted  devil-worship,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  Odin  himself  some¬ 
times  as  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical 
arts  could  work  strange  wonders ;  and  at 
other  times  as  a  tiend,  who  gave  magi¬ 
cians  their  power.  But  while  the  old 
religion  was  in  force,  there  was  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  wizard  and  the 
devout  worshipper.  The  former  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  enemies  of  heaven  in  order 
to  injure  mankind  ;  and  Odin’s  most  ear¬ 
nest  caution  to  his  followers  runs  thus ; — 

“  Listen,  Toddfafuir — 

Listen  to  me : 

Happy  he  wlio  heedeth  my  words. 

Lie  not  down 
In  the  lap  of  a  witch, 

For  thy  body  she  can  bind, 

So  mighty  her  magic. 

No  more  thou’lt  hear 

The  summons  of  Sovereign  or  Thing ; 

Thou' It  loathe  the  revel, 

And  leave  the  meal, 

And  dreary  will  be  thy  dreams.” 

Again  the  Valkyrie  sings — 

“  Warning  the  fourth; 

Of  her  house  beware. 

Who  worketh  with  wicked  spells; 

’Tis  better  to  travel 
Than  tarry  there, 

Be  the  darkness  never  so  deep.” 

Odin  fortifies  his  worshipper  with  holy 
counter  spells,  with  which  he  may  meet 
the  arts  of  the  magician,  but  does  not 
encourage  him  to  look  for  much  direct 
assistance  from  heaven.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  warn  him  that  he  raaj^ 
easily  oflTer  too  many  prayers  and  sacri¬ 


fices,  and  that  this  is  a  worse  fault  than 
the  opposite  extreme. 

There  was,  however,  one  price  which 
could  always  purchase  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  and  this  was  a  human  sacrifice. 
The  time  had  been  when  no  great  iesti- 
val  was  duly  celebrated  without  this  rite, 
but  it  had  now  fallen  into  disfavor,  and 
was  practised  for  the  most  part  by  those 
only  who  were  regardless  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Tlieir  houses  were  shunned  by  the 
respectable,  yet  men  of  the  highest 
character  occasionally  revived  the  insti¬ 
tution  under  the  pressure  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disaster. 

The  character  of  the  Northmen,  as  we 
find  it  described  in  the  sagas,  is  full  of 
noble  and  valuable  qualities ;  but  it  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  these 
histories  refer  merely  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  community,  and  only  to  the  toler¬ 
ably  successful  members  of  that  limited 
class.  Far  away  down  below  the  level 
of  the  aristocratic  sagaman’s  ken,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Nonhmen  of  the  day 
were  writhing  in  unregarded  misery. 
The  masses  who  were  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  history  were  composed  of  many 
successive  layers,  only  two  of  which  we 
can  now  refer  to.  The  first  consi.sted  of 
a  number  of  ruined  gentlemen  of  broken 
clans  and  desperate  fortnnes,  who  had 
committed  what  the  Northmen  consider¬ 
ed  the  unpardonable  siq  of  being  van¬ 
quished  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  of  ceasing 
to  struggle  against  the  stream.  These  so¬ 
cial  outlaws  had  formally  renounced  their 
clanship,  with  all  its  rights  and  duties, 
and  had  sold  themselves  for  shelter  and 
bread  to  some  great  man  who  stood  in 
need  of  adventurous  hangers-on  to  back 
him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  perilous 
schemes  of  violence.  They  were  fit  for 
little  else,  for  their  laziness  was  prover¬ 
bial;  and  being  without  prospects  in  life, 
or  families  to  be  responsible  for  their 
actions,  were  justly  regarded  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  class.  The  men  who  had  thus 
sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
were  heartily  despised,  and  held  in  little 
higher  esteem  than  the  thralls  them¬ 
selves.  These  wretched  beings,  mostly 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  descendants 
mixed  up  with  the  remnants  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  in  such 
a  state  of  suffering  and  degradation  that, 
compared  with  them,  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  might  have  been  con- 
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sidered  a  happy  and  independent  yeo¬ 
manry  ;  for  their  lives  and  persons  were 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  body  of  men 
accustomed  to  think  lightly  of  suffering 
in  themselves  and  others,  and  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  any  authority  in  heaven  or 
earth  for  the  use  they  made  of  their 
power.  If  ill  used  by  a  stranger,  their 
master  would  probably  insist  upon  com¬ 
pensation  for  himself,  exactly  as  if  his  ox 
had  been  injured ;  but  against  his  ever¬ 
present  master  neither  law,  custom,  nor 
religion  gave  the  thrall  any  protection. 
He  was  simply  one  of  the  cattle,  bound 
to  serve  his  owner  blindfold ;  right  and 
wrong  did  not  exist  for  him,  and  after 
his  life  of  toil  was  over,  he  could  not 
enter  Odin’s  paradise  unless  the  rare 
favor  were  granted  him  of  dying  with 
his  lord.  His  master  was  not  ashamed 
to  mutilate  him  in  the  most  outrageous 
mannev,  and  to  put  him  to  death  upon 
the  slightest  suspicion.  His  touch  was 
pollution  to  a  gentleman  ;  it  was  dis¬ 
graceful  to  be  helped  by  him  in  battle ; 
to  fall  by  his  hand  added  another  pang 
to  death  ;  and,  according  to  an  old  myth, 
it  was  more  honorable  to  be  ruled  by  a 
dog  than  a  slave.  His  body  might  not 
be  laid  beside  that  of  a  gentleman,  or 
the  great  man’s  ghost  would  return  and 
complain  of  the  insult.  The  treatment 
he  received  produced  its  natural  fruits. 
No  master  ventured  to  lie  down  un- 
ai-med;  his  rest  was  often  troubled  by 
the  guardian  spirits  of  his  house,  who 
came  to  warn  him  against  the  vengeance 
of  a  thrall ;  and  it  is  not  without  pleasure 
that  we  find  the  warnings  were  in  vain. 
The  coarse  manners  and  filthy  habits  of 
the  thralls  are  visible  in  many  an  untrans¬ 
latable  anecdote,  and  in  the  curious  war¬ 
ranties  of  soundness  and  cleanliness 
which  their  purchasers  required  from  the 
vendor.  They  were  densely  stupid  ;  and 
when  sent  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death, 
would  go  quietly  to  bed,  and  give  their 
message  in  the  morning.  If  employed 
to  fight  in  their  masters’  quarrels,  they 
would  go  raving  mad  with  terror,  and 
fling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  ravines. 
When  threatened  with  torture,  they 
could  not  face  it  like  a  soldier,  but 
screamed  at  the  touch  of  the  knife.  Un¬ 
accustomed  to  kindness,  they  were 
thrown  off  their  balance  by  it,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  betrayed  their  indulgent 
master.  Thus  runs  Odin’s  summary  of 
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all  that  is  most  untrustworthy  in  crea¬ 
tion  : — 

“  First  nif^ht’s  frost, 

Folded  serpent, 

Woman’s  whisper, 

Broken  weapon, 

Prince’s  promise, 

Playful  bear, 

Oalf  that  sickens. 

Slave  that’s  pampered, 

Failen  fuemaii,  ' 

Fawning  witch-wife.  ' 

Howling  hound,  and  I' 

Weeping  harlot 

and  the  most  common  proverb  in  the 
North  was,  “Make  no  friend  of  thy 
thrall.” 

They  were  sunk  so  far  beneath  the 
level  of  humanity  that  no  gentleman  who 
respected  himself  would  harm  his  enemy’s  ;  - 

thralls  any  more  than  he  would  his  oxen. 

A  traveller,  attended  by  his  thralls,  and 
encumbered  with  a  train  of  baggage- 
horses,  was  riding  over  a  bog  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  deadly  enemy  of  his  house  : 

“Ride  you  on,  master,”  said  a  thr.all, 

“  we  shall  be  all  safe ;  he  is  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  touch  us  if  you  are  out  of 
the  way.”  It  is  but  fair  to  a<ld  that  we  i 
hear  of  some  kind  masters  who  were 
gratefully  served  by  brave  and  intelligent 
thralls;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  relation 
between  master  and  slave  was  one  of 
bitter  hostility,  which  was  not  softened 
but  aggravated  by  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  time,  and  by  the  mythic  legends  j 

of  the  Edda,  where  the  genealogy  of  the  | 

thrall  is  traced  through  a  long  line  of  i 
degraded  ancestors.  1 

(To  be  eonclnded.) 

From  the  London  Magaxine. 

THE  MYSTERY  OP  THE  GRANGE  :  ’ 

A  STORT. 

It  was  while  making  a  tour  through  \ 

W estmoreland  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate.  I 
had  put  up  at  a  small  inn  on  the  Amble- 
side  Road,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
mere,  and,  while  discussing  a  bottle  of  [ 
wine,  according  to  my  tourist  custom,  j 

with  the  host,  had  casually  expressed  the 
surprise  I  had  felt  on  perceiving,  along 
the  road  I  had  come,  a  handsome  house, 
surrounded  by  fine  woodland  pounds, 
untenanted,  and  evidently  falling  into  j 
dilapidation  and  decay. 

“Ah,  sir,”  answered  my  host,  “a  i 

strange  story  is  attached  to  that  house. 
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We  call  it  about  here  ‘The  Dark 
Sister.’  ” 

“  Indeed ;  I  love  the  histories  of  ruined 
houses,”  said  I ;  “  have  you  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  tell  me  this  one  ?  ” 

“Certainly  not,  sir,”  he  rejoined  ;  and, 
emptying  his  glass,  which  I  refilled,  he 
began,  in  a  strong  north-country  dialect, 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  translat¬ 
ing  into  English — 

“Over  fifty  years  ago,  Grestone  Grange 
was  occupied  by  two  orphans — sisters. 
Their  parents  had  died  there ;  leaving 
them  in  the  old  place  alone  and  evidently 
without  a  friend. 

“  It  had  been  a  strange  family ;  and 
there  were  strange  rumors,  too,  re¬ 
specting  the  father — juniors  of  debt  and 
difficulty ;  which,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
had  suddenly  given  place  to  affluence 
and  comfort.  But  it  was  not  long  after 
the  changed  times  had  set  in,  that  the 
mother,  then  the  father — died,  leaving 
the  two  girls,  one  twenty,  the  other  nine¬ 
teen — mistresess  of  the  Grange. 

“  Well,  over  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
this  had  occurred,  when  a  young  tourist 
(an  artist)  visited  this  part  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  handsome,  gay  young  fellow, 
Avith  a  fair,  pleasant  face,  dark,  curling, 
chestnut  hair,  a  joyous  laugh,  and  merry, 
dancing  hazel  eyes.  He  put  up  at  the 
inn,  and,  every  morning,  went  starting 
off  with  camp-stool  and  sketch-book,  to 
take  this  view  or  that ; — till,  catcliing 
sight  of  Grestone  Grange,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  sketch  the  old  place.  But  to 
do  this  well  he  had  first  to  get  inside  the 
gates.  This — a  difficult  task  to  most — 
was  none  to  him  ;  possessing  as  he  did, 
a  face  and  manner  which  equalled  all 
Caesar’s  courage  and  generalship  put 
together,  he  had  but  to  come,  and  to  be 
seen,  to  conquer.  The  lodge-keeper  could 
not  withstand  him,  that  was  certain  ; 
but,  after  a  little  coaxing,  gave  him  the 
necessary  permission,  without  herself 
asking  it ;  for  she  knew  well  the  sisters’ 
repugnance  to  strangers.  So,  the  next 
morning,  Graham  Royston  had  struck 
his  camp  stool  upon  the  green  slope  at 
the  Western  side  of  the  Grange,  and  was 
hard  at  work  with  pencil  and  sketch¬ 
book. 

“It  so  happened  that,  on  this  very 
morning — a  bright  and  golden  one — the 
two  sisters  chanced  to  turn  their  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope.  But  let  me 


stay  here  a  moment  to  describe  them. 
A  few  words  will  suffice. 

“  Sisters  they  Avere,  truly ;  but  as  un¬ 
like  in  face  and  temperament  as  dark  to 
light.  Only  one  similar  feeling  held  them 
together,  as  with  chains  of  iron ;  this  was 
the  immeasurable  affection  they  bore  for 
each  other.  The  elder,  tall,  slight,  and 
with  a  figure  fully  developed,  had  hair 
of  the  silky  jettiness  of  the  raven’s  wing, 
a  pale  complexion,  a  ruby  mouth,  and 
full,  dark  eyes,  over  which  the  long, 
heavy  lashes  fell,  adding  much  to  the 
general  pensive,  almost  sad,  expression 
of  the  entire  face.  The  younger  was 
shorter,  of  a  slight  girlish  figure,  and 
with  golden  hair,  a  fair,  peachlike  com- 
plexion,  soft,  violet  eyes,  and  a  gentle, 
reliant  expression  in  tone  and  manner, 
which  made  her  seem  as  if  formed  like 
the  tender  tendrils  of  a  plant,  to  cling 
for  support  to  those  of  hardier  growth. 

“  As  different,  then,  as  night  and  day 
— yet  each  beautiful — the  tAV’o  sisters 
passed  down  the  elm  avenue;  the 
younger’s  anns  clasped  about  the  other’s 
Avaist,  on  wffiom  she  seemed  to  rest ; 
Avhile  the  elder’s  was  cast  protectingly, 
as  if  accepting  tacitly  the  trust  implied, 
round  Alice  Grestone’s  neck. 

“  As  they  emerged  upon  the  slope  they 
certainly  formed  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  striking,  portion  of  the  scene ;  at 
least,  Graham  Royston  thought  so,  as, 
dropping  pencil  and  sketch-book,  he 
started  up,  cap  in  hand,  before  them. 

“  The  sisters’  surprise  at  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger  upon  their  privacy,  at  last 
yielding  to  feminine  curiosity,  the  elder 
asked  the  reason  of  the  artist’s  presence 
there.  Hearing  it,  and,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  proof  against  the  fascination 
of  the  young  artist’s  face,  they  bade  him 
visit  the  grounds  when  he  pleased  till 
his  sketch  was  finished.  Gladly  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  permission,  and  they  with¬ 
drew. 

“  But  the  sketch  took  a  very,  very 
long  time  completing.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  inn,  Graham  Royston  had  stated  it 
to  be  his  intention  of  remaining  only  a 
fortnight,  but  a  month  passed,  and  yet 
he  showed  no  signs  of  departure ;  Avhile 
the  Grange  appeared  the  only  place  in 
the  country  he  cared  to  add  to  his  draw¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  he  must  have  taken  from 
all  points  of  the  compass. 

“  It  was  during  one  of  his  visits  there 
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that,  a  terrible  thunderstorm  coming 
on,  the  sisters  had  felt  compelled  to  ask 
him  to  take  shelter  in  the  house  till  it 
ceased.  While  he  did  so,  Alice  Gre- 
Btone's  drawings  had  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  spoken  highly  of  the 
skill  displayed  in  them ;  yet  pointed  out 
some  slight  crudities,  which  he  offered, 
as  a  small  return  for  their  kindness  to 
him,  to  instruct  her  how  to  remove. 

“The  elder  hesitated,  and  drew  back, 
a  denial  upon  her  lips;  but  the  younger, 
with  a  sudden  eagerness,  acce})ted  the 
offer ;  and  taking  up  her  pencils,  pre¬ 
pared  at  once  for  a  lesson.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  how  it  ended.  All 
might  have  guessed  the  conclusion  ;  that 
before  Graham  Royston,  through  busi¬ 
ness,  was  compelled  to  quit  Westmore¬ 
land,  he  had  declared  his  love  to  the 
fair-haired  girl,  and  in  a  mad,  unguarded 
moment,  Alice  Grestone  had  accepted 
him. 

“That  evening  he  had  returned  to 
the  inn,  flushed  with  happiness ;  and  the 
next  morning  he  started  off  gaily  to  the 
railway  station,  waving  his  hand  to¬ 
wards  the  Grange,  though  it  was  not  in 
sight,  and  promising  a  speedy  return. 
All  were  sorry  to  lose  him ;  but  each  felt 
that  Miss  Alice  would  grieve  most  at  his 
departure. 

“  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  her  confession  of  love,  which  had 
been  uttered  while  bidding  the  young 
artist  farewell  in  the  avenue,  she  crept 
into  her  sister’s  room,  her  golden  hair 
streaming  loose  over  her  soft,  white 
dressing-gown,  and  timidly,  almost  with 
fear,  nestling  down  by  Edith  Grestone’s 
side,  had,  in  a  faint,  trembling  voice, 
and  with  many  tears,  told  M'hat  had 
happened. 

“  With  a  sharp  cry,  as  if  a  terrible 
spasm  had  wrung  her  heart,  the  elder 
sister  heard  the  first  words then,  as 
if  ftetrifled,  sat  rigid,  her  hands  clasped, 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  listening  in 
silence  to  the  murmuring  voice  of  her 
sister.  Not  a  word  passed  her  lips  till 
the  other  had  ended,  then,  as  if  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  tom  from  her,  she  cried, 
despairingly — 

“  ‘  Oh  !  I  feared  it — I  feared  it  from 
the  first:  Oh,  Alice  1 — Oh!  my  sister  1 
what  have  you  done  ?  ’ 

“  The  tears  were  falling  quickly  down 
the  younger’s  cheeks,  as,  throwing  her¬ 


self  on  the  elder’s  neck,  she  sobbed 
forth — 

“  ‘  Oh,  Edith,  forgive  me ;  I  could  not 
help  it.  He  is  so  very  dear  to  me,  that 
my  love  grew  stronger  than  luy  duty  ; 
and  this  night  I  have  promised  to  be 
his  1  But,’  she  added,  eagerly,  as  if 
her  life  relied  upon  the  other’s  confirm¬ 
ing  her  words,  ‘  that  one — he  will  not 
surely  claim  the  fulfilment  of  my  oath 
after  so  many  years.  Fancy,  sister,  four 
long,  long  years  have  gone  away ;  and 
yet  not  a  word — besides,  I  was  but  a 
child  when  I  did  it.’ 

‘“No,  no,  Alice;  seek  not  to  excuse 
yourself  thus,’  exclaimed  the  sister, 
quickly,  almost  angrily.  ‘Our  parents’ 
troubles  had  made  even  your  gentle 
nature  strong  in  reason  and  thought. 
You  were  no  child  when  you  gave  your 
oath,  and  signed  your  name  to  it,  to  be¬ 
come  Arthur  Heriton’s  wife,  at  a  suit¬ 
able  age,  on  condition  that  he  granted 
peace  and  freedom  to  our  father.  Our 
father,  Alice,  whom  it  was,  otherwise,  in 
his  power  to  cast  into  prison ;  for  his 
debts  were  many.  With  your  own  free 
will  you  did  it,  even  as  I  should  have 
done,  had  he  selected  me  in  payment  of 
my  father’s  liabilities.  Ah !  why  did 
he  not  choose  me — why  did  he  not  ?  I 
could  have  been  firm — I  could  have 
resisted  my  own  he.art — though  the 
struggle  broke  it.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  Edith — sister !  your  words 
hurt — they  wound  me;  they  carry  in 
them  such  a  tone  of  reproach,’  sobbed 
Alice  Grestone,  clinging  to  her  com- 
anion.  ‘  Oh !  pity  me ;  I  could  not 
elp  but  love  Graham — who  could? 
My  affection  was  too  strong  to  be  re¬ 
sisted  :  I  was  powerless  against  it ;  but, 
believe  me,  Arthur  Heriton  will  never 
come.’ 

“  The  elder  sighed  deeply ;  then,  gaz¬ 
ing  down  at  her  gentle,  delicate  sister, 
and  marking  her  heartrending  distress, 
an  expression  of  the  intensest  affection 
spread  over  her  features. 

“  ‘  There,  there,  Alice  ;  do  not  weep,’ 
she  exclaimed,  softly,  as,  stooping,  she 
kissed  the  bowed-down,  golden  head: 
‘  I  do  not  blame  you,  dear — no,  I  con- 
not.  From  my  soul  I  will  pray  your 
surmise  may  be  correct.  Who  can  tell? 
We  must  leave  it,  as  all  other  affairs,  in 
the  hands  of  Heaven — and  rely  on  its 
mercy.  Now,  go,  darling — the  hour  is 
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late — you  need  rest ;  and  I  would  think 
quietly  over  what  you  have  told  me.  It 
has  come  so  suddenly ;  yet,  I  feared — I 
feared.’ 

“  Like  a  child,  the  younger  obeyed ; 
and,  an  hour  after,  was  soon  sleeping 
peacefully,  dreaming  of  Graham  Ro^s- 
ton,  the  young  artist ;  while  Edith 
Grestone,  pale,  mute,  and  worn,  more 
conscious  of  the  trouble  in  store  for  her 
sister  (through  her  unfortunate  attach¬ 
ment)  than  she  was  herself,  sat,  with 
hands  clasped,  before  the  fire  in  her 
dressing-room  till  long  after  the  first 
streaks  of  breaking  day  appeared  in  the 
east. 

“  The  next  morning  the  sisters  met  at 
the  breakfast-table.  A  letter  lay  upon 
it,  addressed  to  Alice  Grestone.  She 
took  it  up,  with  a  flushed  cheek ;  for  she 
expected  it  brought  a  few  lines  from 
Graham  Royston  :  but,  no — the  writing 
was  strange  to  her.  With  trembling 
fingers  she  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced 
at  the  contents;  then,  with  a  wild 
shriek,  fell  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 
The  letter  was  from  Arthur  Heriton, 
announcing  his  speedy  arrival  at  the 
Grange,  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
young  girl’s  vow  to  become  his  wife. 

“  Late  into  that  day  the  two  sisters 
sat,  side  by  side,  clasped  in  each  other’s 
arms — Alice  clinging  despairingly,  hope¬ 
lessly,  to  the  elder,  who,  her  white  face 
calm,  and  a  cert.ain  contraction  about 
the  long,  slender  fingers,  indicative  of 
the  intense  working  of  the  mind,  looked, 
as  she  was,  the  only  protector  upon 
whom  the  gentler  nature  could  rely. 

“  ‘  Alice !  ’tis  useless  these  tears,  or 
complainings  against  fate.  It  is  but  a 
weak  spirit  that  stoops  to  that,’  said  the 
dark  sister,  at  last.  ‘We  must  look  to 
action — action,  which  alone  can  make 
man  or  woman  independent.  Arthur 
Heriton  dates  his  letter  from  London. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  be  here  to-morrow.’ 

“  Alice  Grestone  started,  and  shrink¬ 
ing  in  every  nerve,  murmured  implor¬ 
ingly:  ‘Oh,  no  1  Impossible.  Not  so 
soon.  It  cannot  be  !  ’ 

“  But  the  other  continued,  without 
heeding :  ‘  I  will  see  him  when  he  comes, 
Alice.  I  will  tell  him  all ;  for,  even 
should  you  fulfil  your  vow,  it  would  be 
a  sin  you  must  not  commit  to  become 
his  wife  without  letting  him  know  that 
your  heart  is  another’s — that  it  never 


can  be  his.  Surely  he  will,  for  his  own 
happiness’  sake,  listen  to  reason.  He 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  press  his  suit, 
knowing  that.  Let  him  take  all,  so  that 
he  permits  you  to  be  free  and  happy, 
my  sister  I  ’ 

“  Stooping,  she  pressed  the  other  to 
her  heart,  passionately,  while,  for  the 
first  time,  tears  stood  in  her  dark  eyes ; 
then  she  strove,  with  the  fondest  love, 
'  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  sobbing,  almost 
broken-hearted  girl. 

“Arthur  Heriton,  a  man  over  fifty, 
with  a  tall,  spare  frame,  a  keen,  usuri¬ 
ous,  grasping  look  on  his  sharp  features, 
but  the  expression  of  a  free  liver  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  had  been  and  had 
gone. 

“  Edith  Grestone  had  seen  him  alone ; 
she  had  told  him  all ;  she  had  reasoned, 
she  had  pleaded,  and  had  begged,  even 
on  her  knees,  for  her  sister’s  freedom. 
But  a  very  Shylock  was  Arthur  Heri¬ 
ton,  and  would  hear  or  take  nothing  but 
his  bond.  That  must  be  fulfilled,  or  out 
into  the  roads  they  should  go,  penniless, 
friendless ;  for  the  Grange  was  his :  they 
were  living  on  his  charity.  Had  he  not 
the  papers,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  liim,  to  prove  it  ?  Let  Alice 
refuse  to  keep  her  oath,  and  their  par¬ 
ents’  name,  as  their  own,  should  be 
covered  with  shame,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  world.  Ay,  further :  he  would  have 
them  in  prison,  too,  if  only  for  a  few 
days,  that  its  heavy,  cruel  stain  might 
bite  into  their  souls,  and  rest  upon  their 
delicate,  sensitive  natures  through  life. 
"What  1  was  he  to  be  robbed  of  his 
money,  and  also  of  the  girl,  w'ho,  on  her 
oath,  had  sworn  to  be  his?  No  :  while 
there  was  law  in  the  land,  he  would  have 
his  rights,  or  take  a  dire  revenge. 

“  He  left — striding  down  the  avenue, 
and  out  of  the  lodge  gates,  muttering 
thus ;  while  Alice,  running  into  the 
library,  was  crouching  at  her  sister’s 
feet,  her  face  buried  in  the  heavy  fi>ld8 
of  the  latter’s  dress ;  for,  in  the  mute, 
stony  face,  and  downcast  eyes,  she  read 
too  well  the  resuit  of  that  terrible  in¬ 
terview. 

Oh  I  Edith — sister,’  Alice  Grestone 
cried  at  last,  breaking  the  awful  silence 
— ‘  speak !  say  what  your  face  has  al¬ 
ready  uttered — Arthur  Heriton  will  not 
release  me  from  my  oath.’ 

“  ‘No — he  refuses;  and,  should  you 
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reject  him,  threatens  shame  to  our  par¬ 
ents’  memory,  and  poverty  and  a  prison 
to  ourselves.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  heaven  pity  me  I  ’  moaned  the 
pirl,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  throbbing 
brain  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  cry,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  as,  springing  up,  she  stood,  a 
strange  light  shining  in  her  eyes — ‘  Yes, 
yes ;  there  is  one  way — and  it  is  certain 
escape.’ 

“As  the  dark  sister  looked  upon  the 
resolute  face — the  unusually  flushing  eyes 
— fear  seized  her.  '‘An  escape, -Alice,’ 
she  murmured. 

“  ‘  And  that — is  death  !  ’  was  the  firm 
reply. 

“  A  cry  issued  from  the  hearer’s  lips ; 
and,  dashing  forward,  she  caught  the 
other  in  her  arms,  as  if  she  stood  upon  a 
precipice,  from  which  she  would  save 
her.  ‘  No,  no,  my  Alice,’  she  ejaculated, 
at  length,  with  a  great  gasp — ‘  dream 
not  even  of  so  great  a  crime :  it  is  a  sin 
— it  is  cowardly.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  is  it  not  death  ? — a  voluntary 
suicide  to  wed  Arthur  Hcriton?’  re¬ 
joined  the  other,  calmly.  ‘  Yes,  and  I 
prefer  the  quicker  way,  rather  than  be 
false  to  Graham.’ 

“  The  dark  sister  paused,  as  in  painful 
thought ;  then,  with  a  catching  of  the 
breath,  the  cold,  impassionless  look  again 
settling  down  upon  her  features,  and, 
drawing  slightly  back,  she  spoke : 

“  ‘  Alice,  you  shall  not  wed  Arthur 
Heriton  !  There  is  yet  another  way  of 
escape.  I  will  try  it ;  and,  if  possible, 
save  you.  Be  but  patient.  Now'  leave 
me ;  and  see  I  am  not  disturbed  till  I 
ring.’ 

“  ‘  Another  way  !  But,  Edith — w'hat 
way  do  you  meatj  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  must  re¬ 
flect,  and  mature  it ;  so  go,  sister.  I 
w’ish  to  be  alone.  Only  rely  on  me.  I 
will  save  you,  if  I  can.’ 

“  Silently  and  wonderingly,  Alice 
obeyed.  Then  Edith  Grestone,  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  large  study-chair  before  the 
fire,  rested  her  elbow  on  her  knee  ;  and, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hand,  began  to 
think  and  force  her  mind  to  alone  con¬ 
template  one  idea,  which  had  flashed  to 
her  mind — to  contemplate,  to  grow  ac¬ 
customed  to  it — to  recognize  it  as  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  not  to  shudder 
at  its  fulfilment. 

“  So  three  hours  passed  ;  the  coal  fire 


glowed  but  faintly,  and  the  dim,  wintry 
twilight  was  closing  round  the  motion¬ 
less  figure,  before-  tne  dark  sister,  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell,  summoned  her  old  and 
faithful  nurse  to  her. 

“  ‘  Nurse,’  she  said,  as  she  concluded 
a  letter  she  had  been  hurriedly  writing, 
‘you,  who  w'ere  with  us  in  that  sad, 
ast  time,  are  aware  of  the  cause  which 
rought  Mr.  Heriton  here  to-day.  Well, 
angry  words  passed  between  us  ;  and,  I 
fear,  he  may  take  proceedings  against 
our  house,  which  may  end  in  Alice’s  and 
my  ruin.  I  h.ave,  therefore,  written  him 
this  note.  Read  it.  It  is  bidding  him 
come  here  to-morrow  morning ;  as,  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  I  hope  to  get  my  sister 
to  hear  reason,  and  accept  his  suit.  It 
is  better  so,  is  it  not,  nurse  !’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  surely,’  rejoined  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  read  the  letter  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  now  handed  it  back  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  ‘Ah!  Miss  Edith,  poor  Miss 
Alice— fancy  her  being  sacj  ificed  in  tliis 
cruel  w'ay.  If  Mr.  Koyston  now  were 
only  here - ’ 

“  ‘  Hush,  nurse  ;  hush  !  ’  interrupted 
the  young  mistress,  almost  sharply. 

‘  You  must  never  utter  that  name  in  our 
presence  again.  See,  here  is  the  letter ; 
take  it  yourself  to  Mr.  Heriton ;  he  is 
at  the  neighboring  inn.  Leave  it  there, 
and  return :  wait  for  no  answer.’ 

“  The  nurse,  replying  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  took  the  note  and  departed. 

“  As  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Edith 
Grestone,  with  a  trembling  hand,  drew 
from  among  the  papers  littered  upon  the 
table  a  letter,  the  one  the  old  nurse  had 
read,  and  which  she  believed  she  then 
carried,  looked  upon  it  an  instant,  then, 
casting  it  upon  the  fire,  watched  till 
every  atom  was  consumed  ;  afterwards 
leaving  the  room,  she  sought  her  sister. 
Finding  her  in  tears,  she  bade  her  take 
heart ;  then,  in  a  short  time,  complain¬ 
ing  of  headache,  she  wished  her  good¬ 
night,  and  retired  to  rest. 

“  To  her  room  she  went ;  but  to  rest, 
no !  With  a  measured,  monotonous 
tread,  she  paced  the  apartment,  her 
pulses  at  feyer  heat,  but  her  touch  icy 
cold,  even  to  herself.  Once  Alice, 
knocking  gently,  asked  how  she  was. 
Counterfeiting  a  sleepy,  voice,  she  had 
answered,  ‘  better;’  but  did  not  wish  to 
be  again  disturb^;  as  she  required 
strength  for  the  interview  on  the  mor- 
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row.  An  interview,  she  trusted,  might 
bring  happiness  to  her  sister. 

“  Thus  she  remained  till  a  clock  struck 
ten ;  then  going  to  a  table,  she  threw 
open  an  oblong  box  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  library ;  and, 
taking  out  from  it  a  handsomely  mount¬ 
ed  pistol,  carefully  examined  it,  and  saw 
to  its  proper  loading.  Afterwards  cast¬ 
ing  a  shawl  about  her  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  she  passed  by  another  door  into 
what  had  once  been  her  mother’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  from  them,  by  a  staircase, 
gone  out  of  use  with  the  rooms,  gained 
a  small  door  leading  into  the  grounds. 
When  there,  her  face  very  white,  her 
eyes  unnaturally  bright,  her  teeth  clench¬ 
ed,  and  her  hand  closing  like  a  vice  upon 
the  weapon  she  carried,  she  hurried 
along  to  a  spot  near  a  small  gate  where 
the  trees  and  copse-wood  grew  more 
dense.  Here,  concealed  by  the  shadows 
they  cast,  she  remained, — waiting. 

“The  next  morning  there  was  much 
commotion  at  the  road-side  inn,  which, 
extending  to  the  neighborhood — an¬ 
nounced  that  the  stranger,  Mr.  Ileriton, 
who  had  only  arrived  the  previous  day, 
had  gone  out  for  a  stroll  about  ten 
o’clock  the  preceding  night,  and  never 
returned. 

“The  rumor  spread,  and  day  suc¬ 
ceeded  day,  yet  he  made  no  appearance. 
One  man,  a  shepherd,  who  had  been 
herding  sheep  on  the  hills,  hearing  of 
the  affair,  affirmed  that  he  fancied  he 
had  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  disappearance,  the  sharp  report 
of  a  pistol ;  but,  as  nobody  w'as  ever 
found,  this  went  for  nothing ;  and  as  the 
stranger  had  not  brought  any  luggage, 
it  was  finally  believed  he  had  decamped 
in  that  way  to  avoid  paying  his  bill  at 
the  inn. 

“Nowhere,  however,  was  greater  sur¬ 
prise  felt  than  at  the  Grange.  It  was 
a  matter  of  endless  talk  and  surmise  in 
the  servants’  hall ;  while,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Alice’s  astonishment  failed  to 
overcome  the  joy  she  felt  at  the  news ; 
though  Edith’s  calm,  almost  cold  de¬ 
meanor,  held  her  in  check.  Indeed,  as 
she  at  times  expressed  her  hopes  in  glee¬ 
ful  tones  that  Arthur  Heriton  had  gone 
forever,  the  dark  sister  seemed  to  start, 
and  shrink  back,  shuddering  as  with  an 
ague.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  Arthur 


Heriton  had  never  appeared ;  but  the 
young  artist  did,  and  in  due  form  pro¬ 
posed  for  Alice  to  the  dark  sister,  beg¬ 
ging  that  their  union  might  be  speedily 
accomplished,  he  having  several  com¬ 
missions  to  execute  in  Switzerland  ;_.and 
what  more  delightful  spot  to  spend  a 
wedding  tour  at  than  there  ? 

“  To  Alice  Grestone’s  surprise,  who 
feared  that  the  obstacle  of  Arthur  Heri- 
tou’s  return  might  be  thrown  across  her 
path  to  happiness,,  her  sister  quietly, 
without  either  expression  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  but  in  the  peculiar  listless  manner 
which  had  settled  upon  her  of  late,  gave 
her  consent,  and  even  hastened  the  wed¬ 
ding-day. 

“  ‘  But,  supposing  Arthur  Ileriton  re¬ 
turn  ?  ’  Alice  once  ventured  to  say. 

‘i  ‘  Why,  you  will  be  married,  and 
safe,  far  away  from  here,  knowing  that 
he  may  be  less  hard  upon  us.  But — ^I 
do  not  think  he  will  come,’  was  the  re¬ 
joinder. 

“  It  was  a  (juiet  marriage ;  but  when 
the  happy  pair  were  about  to  start  for 
London,  the  dark  sister,  drawing  the 
young  bride  aside,  passionately,  and 
with  frenzied  warmth,  embracing  her, 
exclaimed  almost  entreatingly — 

“  ‘  /Uice !  when  you  leave  this  solitary 
place  behind,  and  your  still  more  solitary 
sister,  never,  darling,  forgej,  to  pray  for 
me  in  your  prayers.  Mind,  oh,  mind, 
you  never  do  ;  for,  from  your  hands  at 
least  I  deserve  eveiy  affection.  Oh! 
Alice,  one  day  you  may  learn  how  much 
I  love  you — Hush  !  farewell — not  a 
word  more.’  And  dragging  the  other 
with  her,  Edith  Grestone  hastened  back 
to  the  impatient,  happy  bridegroom. 

“  Years  passed  over.  Alice  Roy- 
ston’s  husband,  having  become  a  re¬ 
nowned  painter,  dwelt  either  in  London 
or  Italy ;  while  the  dark  sister,  shunning 
all  society,  lived  alone  with  two  ser¬ 
vants,  besides  the  nurse,  at  the  Grange 
— rarely,  and,  towards  the  end,  never, 
quitting  the  grounds.  Seldom  was  she 
seen;  but  when  the  passers-by  caught 
sight  of  her,  through  the  lodge  gates, 
the^  were  painfully  struck  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place.  So  thin,  so 
white,  so  haggard  she  looked — with  such 
large,  lustrous  eyes — that  a  dread  seized 
them  ;  a  dread  that  was  soon  explained. 

“  One  day  the  servants  from  the 
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Grange  came  hastily  to  the  inn,  breath¬ 
less  with  the  news  of  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  their  mistress,  and  beg¬ 
ging  help  to  search  the  country  round. 
Then  it  crept  out  that  for  long  past  the 
dark  sisters  mind  had  been  shattered  ; 
indeed,  that  she  was  insane,  and  they 
feared  she  might  do  herself  mischief. 

“Well,  the  search  was  made  all  day 
without  success ;  till,  as  twilight  w.as 
closing  in,  in  a  thick  part  of  the  copse 
in  the  Grange  grounds — so  dense  that 
man’s  foot  had  not^rodden  it  for  years 
— the  host  of  the  inn,  with  one  or  two 
of  his  men,  came  upon  a  figure,  kneel¬ 
ing,  as  if  in  prayer :  it  was  that  of  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  and,  hastening  forward,  they  were 
not  surprised  to  find  it  the  dark  sister. 
But  they  recoiled  in  horror  when,  upon 
touching  her  on  the  shoulder  to  arouse 
her,  they  found  her  to  be  a  corpse. 

“  She  was  resting  against  a  tree  that 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Hut, 
w’hat  was  that  lying  before  her,  almost 
as  white  as  the  scathed  trunk  ?  Could 
it  be  7  Was  it  possible?  Yes,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  being.  The  awe-struck  group 
raised  and  carried  back  the  body  to  the 
Grange,  leaving  the  skeleton  where  it 
lay.  Then  a  message  was  sent  off  to 
the  sister,  announcing  the  horrible  news, 
and  bidding  her  immediate  presence; 
and,  till  they  came — ay,  and  even  after 
— the  old  nurse  watched,  almost  with 
the  wild  attachment  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
by  her  dead  mistress. 

“Well,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royston 
came,  they  had  a  long  talk  in  private 
with  the  magistrate  of  the  district.  The 
Grange  stood  in  a  rather  out-of-the- 
world  place — the  sayings  and  doings  of 
M’hich  seldom  got  carried  into  any  of  the 
princ'ipal  towns.  So  the  dark  sister  was 
buried  in  the  neighboring  churchyard ; 
and  the  skeleton  which  had  been  found 
was  declared  by  the  magistrate  to  be 
that  of  a  poacher  who  had  been  missing 
some  years  ago.  It  never  seemed  to 
have  struck  the  official,  though  it  did 
many  in  the  village,  that  Mr.  Heriton, 
the  stranger,  had  also  been  missing,  and 
had  never  turned  up  again  ;  while  some, 
who  had  seen  the  skeleton,  averred  that 
they  had  remarked  through  the  skull  a 
small,  round  hole,  like  that  made  by  a 
pistol-ball. 

“  It  was  a  theme  of  conversation  for 
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months  in  the  bar-parlor ;  and  the  news 
of  Alice  Grestone’s  engagement  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Heriton  having,  somehow,  crept  out, 
many  declared  that,  to  free  the  younger 
sister  (who  had  at  first  sacrificed  her 
happiness  for  all)  from  such  a  union, 
Edith  Grestone  had  appointed  to  meet 
the  stranger  privately  in  the  copse,  and 
had  shot  him  there,  concealing  the 
body  afterwards  with  brambles. 

“This  story  got  to  be  told  so  often 
that,  at  last,  it  was  related  no  longer  as 
a  surmise,  but  as  a  fact.  Whether  it  he 
so  or  not,  the  Roystons  have  never 
lived  in  the  Grange,  nor  tried  to  let  it ; 
but  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  seek,  but  without  success, 
an  heir  to  Arthur  Heriton.  Failing  this, 
the  place  has  been  left  to  fall  into  per¬ 
fect  ruin  and  delapid.ation,  the  sight  of 
which  creates  so  much  surprise  and  con¬ 
jecture  to  all  tourists  who  visit  those 
parts ;  till,  from  the  people  about,  but 
most  frequently  from  the  host  at  the 
road-side  inn,  they  learn  the  story  of 
‘  The  Dark  Sister.’  ” 

Emma  W.  Philups. 
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“Napoleon  living  a  despot  and  a  con¬ 
queror,  has  had  his  memory  consecrated 
and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men  who 
term  themselves  emphatically  the  friends 
of  freedom.”  It  was  thus  that  forty  years 
ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The  sneer 
conveyed  in  these  words  against  the 
eulogists  of  the  dead  Emperor  was  in¬ 
tended,  doubtless,  to  apply  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Whigs ;  but,  read  at  the  present  day, 
the  taunt  has  a  far  wider  significance 
than  the  author  of  Waverley  attached 
to  it  at  the  time  it  was  penned.  Indeed, 
the  question  which  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  propounded  in  his  re¬ 
markable  treatise  upon  the  value  of 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion  is  strong¬ 
ly  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  in  pub¬ 
lic  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  If  in  time  to 
come  Dr.  Whateley’s  Historic  Doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  should  be  treated  as  a  serious 
study, — stranger  mistakes  have,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  heen  made  already  by  learned 
annotators, — the  partisans  of  the  mythic 
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theory  might  strengthen  their  case  by 
commenting  on  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  inconsistent  and  antagonistic  views 
adopted  by  French  as  well  as  by  foreign 
critics  with  reference  to  the  great  Empe¬ 
ror.  There  are  plenty  of  men  still  living 
who  could  tell  how  England  regarded 
the  Corsican  usurper  in  the  fulness  of 
his  glory.  And  though  later  events, 
together  with  the  imperceptible  influence 
of  a  changed  tone  of  public  thought,  may 
have  modified  the  Judgment  of  those  to 
whom  Jena,  and  Moscow,  and  Waterloo 
are  vivid,  unforgotten  memories,  the 
literature  of  our  war  era  still  survives, 
as  a  record  of  how  Englishmen  in  the 
days  when  George  III.  washing  estimat¬ 
ed  the  founder  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  caricatures  of  Gilray, 
or  in  the  addresses  of  loyal  corporations, 
that  you  find  the  great  Napoleon  spoken 
of  with  a  contempt,  which  to  us,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  absolutely  ludicrous. 
The  engraving  of  poor  old  George  III. 
as  a  giant,  holding  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  a  i>igmy  Napoleon,  w^as  not  the 
mere  servile  flattery  of  a  courtier’s  wit, 
but  expressed  in  a  not  very  exaggerated 
form  the  current  sentiment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  of  the  day.  The  meanness, 
the  baseness,  the  innate  depravity  of  the 
hero  of* Areola  seem  to  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  minds  of  his  English 
contemporaries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  aspects  of  that  many-sided  charac¬ 
ter.  It  IS  impossible  to  read  now-a  days 
Southey’s  poem  on  the  retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow  without  something  of  a  sense  of 
shame  at  the  insolent  brutality  of  its 
bitterness.  Even  Byron,  little  as  he 
shared  in  most  things  the  prejudices  of 
his  time  and  country,  wedded  as  he  was 
to  a  certain  unreasoning  liberidism,  which 
might  naturally  have  found  vent  in  the 
“  Culte  Napol6onienne,”  knew  of  no  pity 
for  the  fallen  Emperor.  In  that  ode  of 
his,  which  will  surely  last  as  long  as  the 
fame  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  address¬ 
ed,  he  rises  to  the  very  height  of  wither¬ 
ing  scorn  in  the  famous  apostrophe : — 

“  To  think  that  God’s  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean.” 

With  the  return  from  Elba  there  took 
place  in  England  something  of  a  reaction 
with  regard  to  Napoleon.  We  learned 
the  strange  truth  that  this  monster  of 
depravity,  this  tyrant,  whose  reign  we 
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had  believed  to  be  as  hateful  to  the 
French  nation  as  to  England,  had  yet  a 
hold  upon  the  country,  which,  as  we  fond¬ 
ly  fancied,  we  had  just  redeemed  from  a 
loathed  and  loathsome  oppression.  '!lfben, 
too,  the  dramatic  character  of  his  last 
bold  throw  for  |)Ower;  his  exile  in  that  far- 
distant  mid-ocean  island ;  the  tragic  end¬ 
ing  of  his  wondrous  career,  all  wrought 
upon  popular  imagination,  and  invested 
the  memory  of  England’s  greatest  enemy 
with  a  halo  of  romance.  It  so  happened, 
also,  that  with  the  ?lose  of  the  war  the 
Continent  of  Europe  was  thrown  open 
to  English  travellers.  Our  countrymen 
flocked  abroad,  and  wherever  they  went 
even  the  most  unobservant  of  tourists 
could  not  fail  to  mark  the  traces,  not 
only  of  what  Napoleon  had  destroyed, 
but  of  what  he  had  established.  Tlien, 
too,  the  course  of  events  which  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  the  reign  of 
the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  the  temporary  triumph  of  a 
reactionary  Absolutism  throughout  the 
Continent,  could  not  but  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  our  forefathers  had  felt, 
that  in  fighting  against  the  Corsican 
usurper  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
popular  freedom  and  national  independ¬ 
ence.  When  to  all  these  causes  there  is 
added  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  pass  from  one  excess  to 
another,  it  will  not  be  found  strange  that 
the  generation  which  came  to  the  fore  in 
England  after  the  one  which  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  great  war  to  its  triumphant 
end,  should  have  thought  much  less  of 
the  personal  delinquencies  of  Napoleon, 
far  more  of  his  great  public  achievements. 
If,  however,  the  renabilitatory  process 
to  which  the  memory  of  Buonaparte  was 
subjected  had  proceeded  no  further 
abroad  than  in  did  in  England,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  historical  justice  would  not  have 
suflered  materially.  It  was  reserved  for 
France,  the  country  which  had  endured 
the  utmost  at  the  hands  of  the  modern 
Cmsar,  to  confer  upon  him  the  honors 
of  an  historical  apotheosis;  and  owing 
to  a  curious  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
eventuated,  after  many  years,  in  the 
Second  Empire,  were  the  champions  of 
that  cause  which  Napoleon  overthrew, 
the  advocates  of  those  principles  against 
which  he  waged  war  to  the  death.  The 
causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly  are  not, 
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we  think,  very  hard  to  discover.  The 
restoration  of  the  Bonrbons  after  Water¬ 
loo,  was  associated  with  bitter  national 
defeat,  with  humiliations  so  grievous, 
even  though  well  deserved,  that  the  causa 
victa  became  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  an  object  of  regret,  if  not  of 
affection.  Moreover,  in  the  first  fervor 
of  the  Bourbon  triumph,  in  the  days  of 
the  White  terror,  the  memory  of  the 
deposed  sovereign  was  pursued  with  a 
feminine  unscrupulousness  of  invective 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  popular 
reaction. 

By  a  fatal  error  of  policy  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps  more  truly  speaking, 
the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  contrived 
before  long  to  identify  the  Revolution 
with  the  Empire  in  the  judgment  of  the 
masses.  The  Royalist  6nugr6s  hated 
Napoleon  much,  but  they  hated  ’89  with 
an  even  more  intense  hatred.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  French  nation 
grew  to  look  upon  the  enemies  of  the 
Imperial  regime  as  the  enemies  also  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  conferred  upon  France.  This 
mistake  was  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It 
has  always  been  the  fashion  of  every 
French  opposition  to  hold  that  no  wea¬ 
pon  should  be  discarded  which  can  inflict 
injury  upon  the  object  of  their  attacks ; 
and  so  the  partisans  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  advocates  of  liberal  reforms,  appealed 
to  the  recollection  of  Napoleon’s  great¬ 
ness,  recalled  the  memory  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  professed  a  reverence  for  his 
name  they  could  not  have  felt,  in  order  to 
inflict  damage  on  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Just  as  the  French  Liberals  of  to-day 
have  made  common  cause  with  Ultra- 
montanes  to  undermine  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire,  so  their  predecessors  in  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVlll.  and  Charles  X.  espoused 
the  prejudices  of  the  Buonapartists  in 
order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  monarchy.  By  degrees  the  alliance 
between  Liberalism  and  Buonapartism 
became  one  of  conviction,  or,  if  not  of 
conviction,  of  tradition  ;  and  the  songs 
ofB4ringer,  the  first  author  ofNapo- 
leonolatry,  were  adopted  as  the  popular 
lays  of  French  Republicanism.  Still,  if 
our  impression  is  correct,  Napoleonism 
beneath  the  Bourbons  was  rattier  a  sen¬ 
timental  fashion,  a  kind  of  nineteenth- 
bentury  Fronderie,  than  a  serious  faith. 


It  was  not  till  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  had  given  place  to  a  younger 
generation,  till  the  memory  of  the  Grand 
Army  had  become  surrounded  with  a 
veil  of  indistinctness  which  blotted  out 
its  true  colors,  that  Frenchmen  began 
to  look  upon  the  Empire  as  a  golden  age 
of  glory;  to  regard  Napoleon  as  the 
benefactor  of  France.  Under  Louis 
Philippe  the  worship  of  Napoleon  first 
grew  into  a  received  article  of  national 
belief.  Sir  Philip  Francis  advised  a 
young  man  entering  Parliament  never  to 
praise  any  one  except  “  in  odium  tertii 
and  the  antagonists  of  the  Orleanist 
dynasty,  whether  Legitimist  or  Repub¬ 
lican,  followed  this  rule,  by  eulogizing 
the  Empire  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  With  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  short-sightedness  of  vision,  the 
Bourgeois  regime  vied  with  its  op¬ 
ponents  in  payii^  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Napoleon.  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
counsellors  appear  to  have  thought  that 
by  flattering  the  Napoleonic  creed  they 
could  somehow  identify  themselves  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  past.  The  Napoleon 
of  peace  was  ambitious  of  inheriting  by 
a  sort  or  vicarious  succession  the  fame  of 
the  Napoleon  of  war.  The  speculation 
seemed  to  be  at  once  lucrative  and  safe. 
Napoleon  was  dead  ;  and  the  greatness 
of  his  dynasty  had,  it  was  thought, 
perished  wdth  him.  So  the  citizen  king 
brought  back  the  body  of  the  conqueror 
from  his  distant  grave,  and  buried  it  with 
all  pomp  and  honor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  recording  on  the  fagade  of  the 
gorgeous  sepulchre  the  dying  wish  of 
the  Emperor,  “to  lie  amidst  the  people 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well.”  By  tnis 
act  there  was  given  an  official  sanction 
to  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  faith  preached 
by  the  Imperialist  school,  that  the  errors 
and  failirgs  of  the  Emperor,  be  they 
what  they  might,  were  atoned  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  deep 
love  for  France.  The  “Mot  d’ordre” 
went  through  French  society  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  the  Court,  to  enshrine  Napoleon 
in  the  Pantheon  of  French  patriots ;  and 
the  impulse  thus  given  was  followed 
readily.  As  the  years  went  by,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  sufferings  of  the  war 
became  less  vivid,  a  sort, of  ideal  Napo¬ 
leon  supplanted  in  the  French  mind  the 
memory  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and 
moved.  And  so  the  despot,  who  had 
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sacrificed  France  to  hig  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  became  once  more  the  idol  of  the 
people.  The  expeditions  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne  were  ridiculed  in  Govern¬ 
mental  circles  as  mad  anachronisms,  but 
the  event  showed  that  the  prisoner  of 
Ham  understood  the  French  nation  far 
better  than  the  Doctrinaire  statesmen 
who  brought  the  monarchy  of  J uly  to  an 
inglorious  end.  It  is  said  that  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  by  universal  suffrage,  vast 
masses  of  the  peasant  electors  believed 
that  they  were  voting  for  the  Great  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  story  which  w'as  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  friends  of  General  Cavaig- 
nac  may  be  true  or  false ;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  reported  shows  the  at¬ 
tachment  that  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
still  inspired  amidst  the  masses,  even  so 
late  as  m  1849. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  “  the  Culte  Napol6onienne”  be¬ 
came  an  essential  article  of  faith  to  all 
Avho  held  office  or  wished  to  hold  office 
beneath  the  Government.  The  star  of 
the  Buonapartes  w'as  once  more  in  the 
ascendant,  and  to  express  any  doubts  as 
to  the  greatness  of  the  first  Emperor, 
was  to  throw  doubts  on  the  title  of  the 
second.  •  When  it  w’as  too  late,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  the  Orleanists  perceived 
the  error  they  had  committed  in  holding 
up  the  memory  of  Napoleon  to  popular 
admiration.  In  order  to  injure  their  po¬ 
litical  opponents,  to  flatter  the  national 
vanity,  and  to  earn  for  themselves  part 
and  parcel  in  glories  which  they  had  no 
right  to  share,  they  had  mourned  over 
the  grave  of  Imperialism;  and,  lo!  the 
spectre  which  they  deemed  laid  for  ever 
walked  once  more  amongst  them.  To 
undo  the  past  was  impossible ;  to  confess 
their  error  was  a  useless  penance,  from 
which  they  shrank  reluctantly.  Beran- 
ger  “could  not  unsing  his  songs,  nor 
Thiers  unwrite  his  history ;  even  the 
men  who  hated  the  Second  Empire  with 
the  bitterest  and  most  unwavering  of 
hatreds,  could  not  make  up  their  mmds 
to  the  plain  naked  truth,  that,  evil  and 
pernicious  as  the  present  r6gime  might 
be,  it  was  a  model  government  compared 
to  the  one  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin ;  and  thus  the  most  envenomed 
assailants  of  Napoleon  III.  still  adhered 
to  the  conventional  fiction  that  the  reign 
of  the  First  Napoleon  was  an  era  of 


which  France  might  be  justly  proud. 
The  truth  is  that,  both  for  evil  and  for 
good,  French  patriotism  has  a  sort  of 
narrow  intensity,  not  to  be  rivalled  in 
other  lands.  When  M.  de  Montalembert 
was  prosecuted  for  his  essay  on  Eng¬ 
land,  the  imperial  advocate  declared 
that,  in  eulogizing  the  institutions  of 
England  in  comparison  with  those  of 
France,  the  pamphleteer  was  like  a  man 
“  qui  voulait  fleirir  sa  mire,”  and  the 
accusation,  groundless  as  it  was,  was 
based  on  a  just  appreciation  of  French 
sentiment.  The  honor  of  the  flag  over¬ 
rides  all  other  considerations.  No  doubt 
the  Millennium  must  arrive  before  the 
cry,  “My  country,  right  or  wrong,” 
raised  in  the  United  States  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war,  ceases  to  express 
the  popular  feeling  of  every  powerful 
nation  when  its  fortunes  are  assailed. 
But  France  stands  alone  in  its  conviction 
that  patriotism  requires  a  blind  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
conduct  of  the  mother  country.  Now 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  speak  the 
truth  about  the  Emperor,  and  yet  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  truth  about  the'nation  whom  he 
led  to  victory.  A  nation  is  always  the 
complement  of  its  government ;  and  if 
Napoleon  was  brutal  in  prosperity,  jiiti- 
ful  in  adversity,  if  the  Empire  meant  des¬ 
potism  abroad,  and  degradation  at 
home  ;  then  it  follows  that  “  La  grande 
nation”  which  submitted  to  this  slavery, 
which  sanctioned  this  insolence  of  power, 
cannot  be  held  up  to  admiration  as  the 
noblest  of  peoples.  That  the  French 
national  character  possesses  many  high 
and  grand  qualities  no  one  acquainted 
with  France  would  deny ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  possesses  also  a  certain  moral 
weakness,  a  lack  of  individual  courage, 
a  morbid  self-concentration,  which  alone 
could  have  rendered  the  First  Empire 
possible.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
describe  Napoleon  as  he  was,  involves 
the  confession  that  France  has  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  own  career  of  con¬ 
quests  as  well  as  of  her  conquering  hero ; 
and  this  confession  is  one  which,  till  the 
present  day,  no  French  writer  of  emi¬ 
nence  has  ever  cared  to  make. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these 
considerations  because  they  seem  to  us 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
remarkable  book  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
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annals  of  France,  a  French  writer  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  telling  the  true 
story  of  the  First  Napoleon.  The  old 
quotation  from  Othello,  hackneyed  as  it 
is,  appears  to  us  to  express  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  form  of  words,  the  true 
purport  of  M.  Lanfrey’s  book.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,’*  is  the  rule  that  he  has  laid 
before  him ;  and  that  rule  he  has  obeyed 
rigidly.  Without  doubt,  he  possesses 
facilities  for  his  task,  not  accorded  to 
former  historians.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  induced  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  to  publish  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I., 
it  has  rendered  thereby  an  immense 
service  to  historical  research.  Of  this 
correspondence  M.  Lanfrey  has  availed 
himself  largely  ;  and  from  the  letters  of 
the  Emperor  he  has  drawn  up  his  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  Empire.  And 
what  constitutes  M.  Lanfrey’s  especial 
fitness  for  the  w’ork  of  analyzing  the 
documents  thus  provided  for  the  fuller 
comprehension  ot  the  Imperial  regime, 
is  that^  in  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  he 
has  no  partj^  end  to  serve,  no  dynastic 
or  political  interest  which  he  desires  to 
promote.  To  bring  out  the  truth,  no 
matter  whether  that  truth  tells  for  or 
against  the  Directory  or  the  Empire, 
the  Bourbons  or  the  Orleanists,  the 
France  of  to-day  or  the  France  of  half 
a  century  ago,  is  his  earnest  endeavor. 
M.  Lanfrey’s  sympathies,  we  should 
gather,  are  in  favor  of  the  Republic ; 
but  no  Republican  proclivities  hinder 
him  from  acknowledging  the  faults,  the 
failings,  and  the  follies  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders.  In  the  same  way,  his 
personal  sentiments  are  obviously  hostile 
to  CsBsarism  in  every  form ;  and  yet  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Empire.  In¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  work,  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  writer  is  kept  out  of  sight  to 
a  degree  which  is  unfortunately  very 
rare  in  modem  writers.  It  would  be 
hard  to  discover  from  any  internsil  evi¬ 
dence  what  the  author  either  admired  or 
regretted,  hoped  or  feared.  Th.at  it  is 
good  the  truth  should  be  known,  you 
gather  to  be  his  profound  conviction ;  but 
that  any  particular  good  will  come  to  his 
coimtry  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  he  has  to  tell,  hardly  seems  to  be 
viewed  by  him  as  a  possible  contingency. 


[June, 

Readers  of  Thackeray’s  “Virginians” 
may  remember  that  in  his  later  life 
George  Warrington  began  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
America,  and  forwarded  the  MS.  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Washington,  who  advised 
him  strongly  not  to  publish  the  work,  as 
it  would  be  sure  to  give  equal  offence  to 
all  parties  to  the  conflict.  A  similar 
piece  of  advice  might  well  have  been 
given  to  M.  Lanfrey  by  any  prudent 
friend  who  had  perused  the  proof-sheets 
of  “  L’Histoire  de  Napoleon  Premier.” 
Possibly  the  fact  that  M.  Lanfrey,  though 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  France,  was  a 
native  of  Savoy,  and  was  therefore  not 
brought  up  in  that  worship  of  N.^»oleon 
W’hich  is  so  universal  throughout  Fnance, 
may  have  augmented  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  and  have  divested  him  of  that 
fervent  adulation  of  I'rance  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  native-born  Frenchman. 
Whether  this  suggestion  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  M.  Lanfrey’s  career 
as  a  writer  has  been  signalized  by  an 
impartiality  of  judgment,  rare  in  any 
country,  rarest  of  all  in  France.  In  his 
earlier  writings  he  has  pointed  out  in 
turn  the  weaknesses  of  the  Republicans, 
of  the  Orleanist  statesmen,  and  of  the 
men  of  the  Empire ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  his  literary  character  of  th.at 
spirit  of  universal  oiiposition  which  has 
distinguished  many  French  critics.  Each 
party  in  turn  has  applauded  his  exposure 
of  their  antagonist’s  shortcomings,  and 
just  at  this  moment  M.  Lanfrey  is  nat¬ 
urally  popular  with  all  the  various  fac¬ 
tions  opposed  to  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
But  yet  we  doubt  whetner  any  French 
political  party  would  claim  him  as  their 
adherent ;  and  this  isolation — though  in 
one  respect,  which  we  shall  notice  later, 
it  may  have  obscured  the  clearness  of 
his  vision — has  yet  given  him  extraor¬ 
dinary  advantages  for  estimating  the 
true  character  of  the  French  Empire 
and  its  founder.  That  his  work  will 
ever  be  popular  in  France  is  an  assertion 
we  should  hesitate  about  making ;  and 
the  temporary  curiosity  which  it  has 
excited  in  Paris  docs  not  seem  to  us 
any  sure  guarantee  of  permanent  circu¬ 
lation.  French  nature,  we  fancy,  must 
change  greatly  before  M.  Thiers’s  “  Le 
Consulate et  I’Empire”  ceases  to  be  the 
recognized  authority  concerning  the 
great  Emperor.  Yet,  for  all  this,  M. 
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Lanfrey  will  have  rendered  a  real  ser- 
vioe  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  by  removing  the  veil  of  sentimen¬ 
tal  romance  and  imaginative  fiction, 
with  which  a  long  series  of  biographers, 
historians,  poets,  dramatists,  and  novel¬ 
ists  have  surrounded  the  memory  of  the 
First  Napoleon. 

Considered  as  a  mere  literary  work, 
this  history  seems  to  us  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  In  these  days,  when 
verbal  scene-painting  has  been  allowed 
to  obscure  and  override  the  real  action 
of  the  drama  of  history,  it  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  meet  with  an  historian  whose 
sole  object  is  to  tell  the  facts  he  has  to 
record  simply  and  forcibly, 'who  indulges 
in  no  efforts  to  produce  an  imaginary 
past,  who  never  directs  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  speculations  of  his  own. 
The  interest  of  the  story  never  fl.ags ;  the 
digressions  necessary  to  make  the  nar¬ 
rative  intelligible  are  few  in  number,  and 
curt  in  length ;  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  judging  of  the  work  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  carried,  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  is  the  figure  round  wl)ich  the  whole 
story  centres.  The  book  is  not  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  First 
Emperor ;  it  is  not  a  history  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  campaigns ;  it  is  not  a  panorama 
of  the  imperial  era ;  it  is  simply  and 
solely  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  life- 
story  of  Napoleon  I.  Any  one  familiar 
with  French  criminal-law  proceedings 
must  have  noticed  with  curiosity  the 
judicial  summary  of  the  prisoner’s  past 
career,  from  his  earliest  days,  which  is 
laid  before  the  Court  by  the  ptiblio  pro¬ 
secutor  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question  of  his  presumptive  guilt.  This 
form  of  “  Reqtiisitoire  ’’  might,  we  think, 
have  furnished  M.  Lanfrey  with  the 
scheme  of  his  history.  Napoleon  is  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  bar  of  posterity,  and 
the  author  recites  his  career  with  minute 
and  impartial  accuracy  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  the  condemnation  which  he  desires 
to  see  passed  upon  the  illustrious  pris¬ 
oner. 

The  limits  of  our  space  would  utterly 
preclude  our  giving  any  analysis  of  M. 
Lanfrey’s  history;  and,  in  truth,  the 
work  is  so  concise,  so  perfect  in  its  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  subject,  that  we  should  have 
to  quote  the  major  portion  of  its  con¬ 
tents  before  we  could  give  any  idea  of  its 
fuH  bearing.  If  we  attempt  to  give  quo¬ 


tations,  we  are  perplexed  at  once  by  the 
embarrassment  of  choice.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  insane  self- 
glorification  which  he  attributes  to  the 
Emperor  more  striking  than  the  extracts 
given  from  the  Imperial  Catechism, 
drawn  up  under  Napoleon’s  instructions 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  Caprara.  This 
remarkable  confession  of  faith  concludes 
by  stating,  “  that  all  persons  who  shall 
fail  in  their  duty  towards  the  Emperor 
will  render  themselves  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation.”  Upon  this  passage  it  is 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  comment  of 
M.  Lanfrey,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
outbursts  of  personal  feeling  to  be  found 
in  his  narrative.  “  One  feels,”  he  says, 
“  disgust  rather  than  indignation  at  the 
thought  that  any  man  should  have  dared 
to  utter  such  astounding  assertions  con¬ 
cerning  himself.  What  is  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  still,  is  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  make  them  with  impunity  in  the 
age  of  Voltaire;  that  he  could  have 
made  of  them  articles  of  religious  in¬ 
struction.  With  what  astonishing  indif¬ 
ference  does  this  sub-lieutenant  of 
artillery  enrol  the  Pope  in  his  police, 
and  transform  the  Deity  into  a  special 
constable  !  His  despotism,  as  we  see,  was 
all  but  converted  into  a  religious  dogma. 
The  transition  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  neces¬ 
sary  stage  to  his  final  apotheosis.”  It  is, 
however,  but  seldom  that  M.  Lanfrey 
interrupts  the  course  of  his  story  by  re¬ 
flections  of  this  kind.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  author  never  falls  into 
the  vulgar  blunder  of  describing  Napo¬ 
leon  as  one  of  those  monsters  of  wicked¬ 
ness  who  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  fiction.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  the  Emperor  credit  for  a  certain 
kindliness  of  disposition — a  kind  of  what 
the  Germans  would  call  gutmiithigkeit 
— which  we  have  never  seen  attributed 
to  him  so  fully  elsewhere. 

The  conception  which  M.  Lanfrey  has 
formed  of  Napoleon’s  character  is  an  in¬ 
telligible  one  enough.  Selfishness,  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  highest  point  in  a  nature 
of  exceptional  energy,  would,  if  we  judge 
rightly,  be  described  by  the  author  as 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Attached  to  his  family  as  consti¬ 
tuents  of  his  greatness,  fond  of  his 
soldiers  as,  the  instruments  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  loving  France  as  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  he  was  yet  ready  at  any  moment 
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to  sacrifice  family,  army,  and  country  to 
the  advancement  of  his  own  interests  or 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity.  Con¬ 
stitutionally  humane,  he  would  sacrifice 
the  lifes  of  thousands  on  the  battle-field 
without  the  slightest  compunction,  and 
would  sanction  the  perpetnatiun  of  a 
murder, — like  that  of  the  Duke  d’En- 
ghien, — for  no  other  reason  than  an  im¬ 
pression  that  a  show  of  vigor  would 
strengthen  his  position.  But  an.-dysis  of 
character  is  not  a  pursuit  for  which  M. 
Lanfrey  seems  to  us  to  have  any  special 
fanc^\  He  describes  the  acts  of  the  hero 
of  his  narrative,  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  led  to  these  actions.  He 
takes,  indeed,  an  almost  morbid  delight 
in  showing  how  the  indifference  to  con¬ 
victions  of  every  kind,  the  freedom  from 
prejudices,  the  absence  of  moral  con¬ 
siderations,  which  constituted  Napoleon’s 
strength,  constituted  bis  weakness  also, 
and  led  to  his  ultimate  downfall.  With¬ 
out  principle  himself,  he  could  never 
credit  the  existence  of  principle  in  others ; 
indifferent  to  truth  and  justice,  he  could 
never  realize  the  influence  that  these 
qualities  exert  over  mankind ;  devoid  of 
the  instinct  of  patriotism,  he  always 
overlooked  its  operation  as  an  element 
of  human  affairs.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
time  after  time  he  committed  blunders 
and  involved  himself  in  difliculties  which 
men  with  not  one-tenth  part  of  his  abil¬ 
ity,  but  with  a  truer  appreciation  of 
humanity,  would  have  avoided.  Indeed, 
the  chief  moral  M.  Lanfrey  has  to  teach 
is,  that  the  w’orld  has  given  Napoleon  I. 
credit  for  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a 
grasp  of  mind  which  he  was  far  from 
possessing.  The  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  proposed  invasion  of  England,  the 
naval  campaign  which  terminated  in 
Trafalgar,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  were 
all,  as  the  narrator  endeavors  to  show, 
gigantic  follies  due  to  an  overweening 
vanity,  and  redeemed  only  from  the  dis¬ 
aster  which  ought  to  have  followed  them, 
partly  by  luck,  still  more  by  the  errors 
of  Napoleon’s  opponents.  In  fact,  if  this 
view  IS  correct,  the  march  to  Moscow  is 
only  the  logic^  termination  of  the  im¬ 
perial  career.  “  When  you  think,” — to 
quote  the  author’s  words, — “  of  the 
marvellous  instrument  which  he  wielded 
in  his  hands,  and  of  the  unworthy  use  to 
which  for  so  long  a  time  he  applied  it 
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w'ith  impunity,  your  imagination  carries 
you  back  to  those  magic  powers  who 
play  so  important  a  part  in  Oriental 
tales.  So  long  as  the  hero  retains  the 
talism.an  everything  prospers  with  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The 
principles  which  govern  other  men  have 
for  him  no  existence.  Unheard-of  pro¬ 
digies  arise  without  effort  under  his  un¬ 
conscious  hands.  He  knows  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  he  laughs  at  impossibili¬ 
ties.  He  mocks,  at  his  pleasure,  at  all 
that  is  just  and  sacred.  For  him  mad¬ 
ness  becomes  genius;  imprudence,  skill; 
iniquity,  justice ;  and  the  more  he 
tramples  under  foot  all  rules  of  wisdom, 
right,  and  common  sense,  the  more  his 
success  swells  and  grows  and  fills  the 
world.  The  very  laws  of  nature  seem  to 
be  upset ;  mankind  contemplates  with 
superstitious  terror  the  sinister  glory  of 
the  meteor.  They  are  ready  to  deify 
this  privileged,  invulnerable  mortal, 
whose  astounding  fortune  can  be  com¬ 
promised  by  no  crime,  weakened  by  no 
folly.  One  day  the  talisman  is  broken 
or  lost,  and  of  a  sudden  the  god  disap¬ 
pears.  There  is  nothing  left  but  a 
wretched  lunatic ;  you  ask  whether  this 
elect  of  destiny  has  not  been  its  victim, 
and  your  mind  hesitates  in  perplexity 
between  horror  and  pity.  Such,  is  the 
history  of  Napoleon  !  ” 

Throughout  M.  Lanfrey’s  pages  w‘e 
can  trace  no  attempt  of  the  kind  so  uni¬ 
versal  amongst  anti-Napoleonic  writers 
to  lay  the  sins  of  France  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Emperor.  With  a  simplicity  more 
telling  than  any  labored  description,  he 
depicts  the  degradation  of  the  French 
nation  under  the  Empire.  He  shows 
how  her  public  men  consented  to  become 
accomplices  in  actions  they  knew  to  be 
infamous ;  bow  her  legislature  conde¬ 
scended  to  worship  the  hero  of  the  hour 
with  servile  adulation  ;  how  his  reckless 
outrages  upon  law,  and  right,  and  justice, 
and  common  decency,  excit^  no  mani¬ 
festation  of  disapproval  from  the  people 
so  long  as  they  were  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  how  the  nation  not  only  bore  its 
servitude  with  patience,  but  worshipped 
its  enslaver.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  at 
times,  in  reciting  the  turpitudes  of  that 
strange  era,  the  writer  loses  heart,  and 
seems  to  despair  of  humanity.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  painful  study  which  M. 
Lanfrey’s  duty  as  a  historian  has  called 
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upon  him  to  undertake  has,  in  one  re¬ 
spect, — and  one  respect  only, — biassed 
the  perfect  impartiality  of  his  estimate. 
Every  now  and  then  he  seems  to  us  in¬ 
clined  to  do  something  more  than  justice 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  No 
Englishman  can  complain  of  the  tone  in 
which  M.  Lanfrey  dwells  on  the  heroic 
resistance  of  England  to  the  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  establish  a  universal  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  Continent ;  and  if  we  were 
to  select  one  passage  from  his  book  above 
all  others  as  a  model  of  powerful  writing, 
it  would  be  the  description  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of  Nelson. 
But  we  own  that  in  his  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  governments  opposed  to 
Napoleon,  the  narrator  at  times  appears 
to  us  to  deal  somewhat  too  tenderly  with 
their  shortcomings.  After  all,  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Empire  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  state  of  Europe  had  not 
been  thoroughly  rotten.  No  man  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  Continent  without 
seeing  that  a  new  and  a  better  era  dates 
almost  everywhere  from  the  time  when 
France,  under  Napoleon,  overran  Europe 
with  her  armies.  We  admit  most  fully 
that  in  the  reforms  he  established  and  in 
the  abuses  which  he  overthrew,  Napo¬ 
leon  was  instigated  by  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lands  which  he  conquered, 
still  less  by  any  sincere  love  for  popular 
rights  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  But  yet  a  certain  element  of 
perverted  truth  underlay  his  constant 
assertion  that  his  armies  had  come  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses,  and  in  op¬ 
position  to  those  of  their  despotic  rulers ; 
.and  it  was  this  element  of  truth  which 
has  won  for  the  modern  Attila  a  sort  of 
posthumous  popularity.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Lanfrey  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recognizing  in  the  concluding 
volumes  of  his  history ;  and  by  so  doing 
he  will  remove  the  only  blot  which  mars 
its  perfect  impartiality. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY  ANTHONY.  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

SBOWINQ  HOW  MISS  STANBDRY  BEHAVED  TO  HER 
TWO  NIECES. 

Thk  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbury  when 
she  received  her  niece’s  letter  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  great, — so  great  that  in  its 
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first  flush  she  could  not  restrain  herself 
from  exhibiting  it  to  Dorothy.  “  Well, 
— well, — what  do  you  think,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“  About  what,  aunt  ?  I  don’t  know 
who  the  letter  is  from.” 

“  Nobody  writes  to  me  now  so  con¬ 
stant  as  your  sister  Priscilla.  The  letter 
is  from  Priscilla.  Colonel  Osborne  has 
been  at  the  Clock  House,  after  all.  I 
knew  that  he  would  be  there.  I  knew 
it  1  I  knew  it  1  ” 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was 
dumbfounded.  She  had  rested  her  de¬ 
fence  of  her  mother  and  sister  on  the 
impossibility  of  any  such  visit  being  ad¬ 
mitted.  According  to  her  lights  the 
coming  of  Colonel  Osborne,  after  all 
that  had  been  said,  would  be  like  the 
coming  of  Lucifer  himself.  The  Colo¬ 
nel  was,  to  her  imagination,  a  horrible 
roaring  lion.  She  had  no  idea  that  the 
erratic  manceuvres  of  such  a  beast  might 
be  milder  and  more  innocent  than  the 
wooing  of  any  turtle-dove.  She  would 
have  asked  whether  the  roaring  lion  had 
gone  away  again,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
had  taken  bis  prey  with  him,  were  it  not 
that  she  was  too  much  frightened  at  the 
moment  to  ask  any  question.  That  her 
mother  and  sister  should  have  been  wdl- 
fully  concerned  in  such  iniquity  was 
quite  incredible  to  her,  but  yet  she  did 
not  know  how  to  defend  them.  “  But 
are  you  quite  sure  of  it.  Aunt  Stanbury? 
May  there  not  be  another  mistake  ?  ” 

“No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my 
dear.  Any  way,  Priscilla  says  that  he 
is  there.”  Now  in  this  there  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  Priscilla  had  said  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

“  You  don’t  mean  that  he  is  staying 
at  the  Clock  House,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“T  don’t  know  where  he  is  now.  Pm 
not  his  keeper.  And,  Pm  glad  to  say. 
Pm  not  the  lady’s  keeper  either.  Ah 
me !  It’s  a  bad  business.  You  can’t 
touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear. 
If  your  mother  wanted  the  Clock  House, 

I  would  sooner  have  taken  it  for  her  my¬ 
self  than  that  all  this  should  have  hap¬ 
pened, — for  the  family’s  sake.  ” 

But  Miss  .Stanbury,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  when  she  had  read  her  niece’s 
three  letters  again  and  a^in,  began  to> 
understand  something  of  Priscilla’s  hon¬ 
esty,  and  began  also  to  perceive  that 
there  might  have  been  a  great  difiicultjr 
respecting  the  Colonel,  for  which  neither 
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her  niece  nor  her  sister-in-law  oonld  fair¬ 
ly  be  held  to  be  responsible.  It  was 
perhaps  the  plainest  characteristic  of  all 
the  Stanbnrys  that  they  were  never  wil¬ 
fully  dishonest.  Ignorant,  prejudiced, 
and  passionate  they  might  be.  In  her 
anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could 
be  almost  malicious;  and  her  niece  at 
Nuncombe  Putney  was  very  like  her 
aunt  Each  could  say  most  cruel  things, 
most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by  a 
mistaken  consciousness  of  perfect  right 
on  her  own  side.  But  neither  of  them 
could  lie, — even  by  silence.  Let  an  er¬ 
ror  be  brought  home  to  either  of  them, 
— so  as  to  be  acknowledged  at  home, — 
ahd  the  error  would  be  assuredly  con¬ 
fessed  .aloud.  And,  indeed,  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  shades,  Hugh  and  Dorothy 
were  of  the  same  nature.  They  were 
possessed  of  sweeter  tempers  than  their 
aunt  and  sister,  but  they  were  filled  with 
the  same  eager  readiness  to  believe 
themselves  to  be  right, — and  to  own 
themselves  to  others  to  be  wrong,  when 
they  had  been  constrained  to  make  such 
confession  to  themselves.  The  ch.inces 
of  life,  and  something  probably  of  inner 
nature,  had  made  Dorothy  mild  and 
obedient ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  Hugh, 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  disposi¬ 
tion  had  made  him  obstin.ate  and  self- 
reliant.  But  in  all  was  to  be  found  the 
same  belief  in  self, — which  amounted 
almost  to  conceit, — the  same  warmth  of 
affection,  .and  the  same  love  of  justice. 

Sw  When  Miss  Stanbury  had  again  pe¬ 
rused  the  correspondence,  and  had  come 
to  see,  dimlv,  how  things  had  gone  at 
Nuncombe  Wtney, — when  the  convic¬ 
tion  came  upon  her  mind  that  Priscilla 
had  cntert:iuu‘d  a  horror  as  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  this  Colonel  ecpial  to  that  which 
she  herself  had  felt, — when  her  imagina¬ 
tion  fMiinteil  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had 
snffertKl,  her  heart  a  as  softrme*!  some¬ 
what.  She  had  declared  to  Dorothy 
that  pitch,  if  t«>nebed,  would  certainly 
defile ;  and  abe  lia>l,  at  firat,  intended  to 
■end  the  same  opinion,  co«irhed  in  eery 
fiireild*  nrnrda,  to  her  onrrwponilents  at 
Um  ('lot'll  lltMian.  They  dioiiM  not  mm- 
tinne  to  go  astray  fiw  nant  of  being  lebl 
tbai  iHe^  were  yemg  nsimy.  It  immH 
be  arbnowledged,  ton,  Ibnl  there  wm* 
a  eerinta  af  ipmlds  wraib  m 

tbabn-omef  MMiflMi4erj  beeanae  ber 
^er-ia  !•«  Imd  Mben  tbe  ( Va4  Hmm 


She  had  never  been  told,  and  had  not 
even  condescended  to  ask  Dorothy, 
whether  the  house  was  taken  and  paid 
for  by  her  nephew  on  behalf  of  his  moth¬ 
er,  or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  the 
latter  case,  Mrs.  Stanbury  would,  she 
thought,  be  little  more  than  an  upper 
servant,  or  keeper, — as  she  expressed  it 
to  herself.  Such  an  arrangement  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in 
a  Stanbury ;  but  yet  she  believed  that 
such  must  be  tbe  existing  arr.angement, 
as  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  conceive 
that  Hugh  Stanbury  could  keep  such  an 
establishment  over  liis  mother’s  head  out 
of  money  earned  by  writing  for  a  penny 
newspaper.  There  would  be  a  triumph 
of  democracy  in  this  which  would  van¬ 
quish  her  altogether.  She  had,  therefore, 
been  anxious  enough  to  trample  on  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  upon  all  the  afiairs  of  the 
Clock  House ;  bat  yet  she  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla’s 
truth,  and  having  acknowledged  it  to 
herself  she  found  herself  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  aloud.  She  sat  down  to 
think  in  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  fortified  herself  by  her  first  draught 
of  beer,  and  till  she  had  finished  her  first 
portion  of  bread  and  cheese,  that  she 
spoke.  “  I  have  written  to  your  sister 
herself,  this  time,  ”  she  said.  “  I  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  wrote  a  line  to  her  be¬ 
fore  in  my  life.  ” 

“  Poor  Priscilla  I  ”  Dorothy  did  not 
mean  to  be  severe  on  her  aunt,  either  in 
regard  to  the  letters  which  had  not  been 
writUm,  or  to  the  one  letter  which  now 
had  l>een  written.  But  Dorothy  pitied 
her  sister,  whom  she  felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

**  Well ;  I  don’t  know  alM>ut  her  lM*ing 
■o  poor.  PriseilU,  1*11  Ik*  bound,  thinks 
as  well  of  heiwelf  as  any  of  us  do.” 

^  81ic'd  cut  lM‘r  fingers  off  before  alie’d 
mean  to  do  wrong,”  said  iKiroihy. 

^  Hut  what  does  that  r«Nue  tof 
What’s  the  fpMtd  ofikst  ?  It  isn't  mean¬ 
ing  to  do  right  that  »UI  save  aa.  K«>r 
aught  I  know,  tlir  |{a<lieale  Mia\  mesa  to 
do  right.  Mr.  H raise  mnnum  tu  do  rtght 
—  |•erhapa.” 

**  lt«M.  aaai,-  If  everyhndy  did  the 
hfol  the*  ennid  f  ** 

**  Toiik,  my  dear  ty«a  are  gnhig  hr- 

Twee  are  ewh  iMaf* 
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what  they  think  right.”  Now,  if  aught 
were  known  in  Exeter  of  Miss  Stanbury, 
this  was  known, — that  if  any  clergyman 
volunteered  to  give  to  her,  tinasked  and 
uninvited,  counsel,  either  ghostly  or  bodi¬ 
ly,  that  clergyman  would  be  sent  from 
her  presence  with  a  wigging  which  he 
would  not  soon  forget.  The  thing  had 
been  tried  more  than  once,  and  the  wig¬ 
ging  had  been  complete.  There  was  no 
more  attentive  listener  in  church  than 
Miss  Stanbury ;  and  she  would,  now  and 
again,  appeal  to  a  clergyman  on  some 
knotty  point.  But  for  the  ordinary 
authority  of  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
she  showed  more  of  abstract  reverence 
than  of  practical  obedience. 

“  I’m  sui-e  Priscilla  does  the  best  she 
can,”  said  Dorothy,  going  back  to  the 
old  subject. 

“Ah, — well, — yes.  What  I  want  to  say 
about  Priscilla  is  this  :  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  she  is  so  obstinate,  so  pig  headed,  so 
certain  that  she  can  manage  everything 
for  herself  better  than  anybody  else  can 
for  her.”  Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  to 
say  something  good  of  her  niece,  but 
found  the  task  to  be  difficult  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  her. 

“She  has  managed  for  mamma  ever 
so  many  years  ;  and  since  she  took  it  we 
have  hardly  been  in  debt,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  She’ll  do  all  th.at,  I  don’t  doubt.  I 
don’t  suppose  she  cares  much  for  ribbons 
and  false  hair  for  herself.” 

“  Who?  Priscilla  !  The  idea  of  Pris¬ 
cilla  with  false  h.air !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  not ; — I  dare  say  not.  I 
do  not  think  she’d  spend  her  mother’s 
money  on  things  of  that  kind.” 

“  .\unt  Stanbury,  you  don’t  know 
her.” 

“  Ah  ;  very  well.  Perhaps  I  don’t. 
But,  eonie,  my  »lear,  yon  an*  very  hard 
u|wHi  me,  and  very  anxious  to  take  sour 
sister’s  part.  .\nd  what  is  it  all  ab4>iit  f 
I’ve  just  written  to  h4W  as  et\il  a  letter 
as  tme  w<Hnan  ever  wrote  to  another. 
And  if  I  ha*l  ehosrn,  I  ennld  Wave, — 
nuiM  have,  -  h  m— m.**  MisaMtanlwiry, 
as  tile  heMtsted  hw  xrwnis  In  whnh  to 
hev  sent  ewer.  fvveHi'd  In  tha 
•tev^h  sd  the  thwf  ■  rwHan  nhhdi  sW 
hove  foMNvd  wfen  ht  V  nwev’s  hm4. 


**  It  V4HI  hntv  wfSIlon 


am  so  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  Doro¬ 
thy. 

“The  truth  is,  Priscilla  has  meant  to 
be  right.  Meaning  won’t  go  for  much 
when  the  account  is  taken,  unless  the 
meaning  comes  from  a  proper  source. 
But  the  poor  girl  has  done  as  well  as 
she  has  known  how.  1  believe  it  is 
Hugh’s  fault  more  than  anybody  els^s.” 
This  accusation  was  not  pleasant  to  Do¬ 
rothy,  but  she  was  too  intent  just  now 
on  Priscilla’s  case  to  defend  her  brother. 
“That  man  never  ought  to  have  been 
there ;  and  that  woman  never  ought  to 
have  been  there.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  about  that.  If  Priscilla  was  sitting 
there  opposite  to  me,  she  would  own  as 
much.  I  am  sure  she  would.”  Miss 
Stanbury  w.as  quite  right  if  she  meant 
to  assert  that  Priscilla  had  owned  as 
much  to  herself.  “  And  because  I  think 
so,  I  am  willing  to  forgive  her  part  in 
the  matter.  To  me,  personally,  she  has 
always  been  rude, — most  uncourteous, — 
and, — and, — and  unlike  a  younger  wo¬ 
man  to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and 
all  th.at.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she 
hates  me.” 

“  Oh,  no.  Aunt  Stanbury  1  ” 

“  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else 
should  she  treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  But 
I  do  believe  of  her  that  she  would  rather 
eat  an  honest,  dry  crust,  than  dishonest 
cake  and  ale.” 

“  She  would  rather  starve  than  pick 
up  a  crumb  that  was  dishonest,”  said 
Dorothy,  fairly  bursting  out  into  tears. 

“  I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it.  There ; 
what  more  can  I  say  ?  Ch»ck  House,  in¬ 
deed  !  What  matter  what  house  you 
live  in,  so  that  you  can  p.ay  the  rent  of 
it  honestly?” 

“  But  the  rent  is  paid — honestly,”  said 
Dontthy,  amidst  her  sol»s. 

“  It’s  paid,  I  don't  doubt.  I  dare  say 
the  Woman’s  husliand  and  T<»nr  brother 
see  to  that  among  them.  <lh,  that  my 
hoy,  Hugh,  as  he  ase<l  to  be,  shotihl  have 
brought  ns  all  to  this!  Hut  there’s  no 
knouing  what  they  Wfia*t  do  Bmow|| 
ihvot.  tjefw  m,  imlred !  Mutdev,  smcv 
1*^  adultery,  ifaaeuo,  alhetwo  ;  --that’* 
w^  Kedwwi  aaaas ,  heaidse  evrey  hwsd 
e#  ■  ate  II  aadee  t^  suw*  la  ate. h 
toMw  Mha  teei  havy  4 

s^aali^  lo  terhide  hed  prtiali  i  s  a4. 

TW  SlMeV  SS  •'tO  •>-.  i  hp  !■  vs*« 
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which  was  as  civil  a  letter  as  ever  one 
woman  wrote  to  another,  so  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Stanbury  correspondeuce 
may  be  made  perfect. 

The  Close,  August  6,  186-. 

“My  Dear  Niece, 

“Your  letter  has  not  astonished  me 
nearly  as  much  as  you  expected  it  would. 
I  am  an  older  woman  than  you,  and, 
though  you  will  not  believe  it,  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that 
the  gentleman  M'ould  come  after  the  lady. 
Such  gentlemen  always  do  go  after  their 
ladies.  As  for  yourself,  I  can  see  all  that 
you  have  done,  and  pretty  nearly  hear 
all  that  you  have  said,  as  plain  as  a  pike¬ 
staff.  I  do  you  the  credit  of  believing 
that  the  plan  is  none  of  your  making.  I 
know  who  made  the  plan,  and  a  very 
b.ad  plan  it  is. 

“  As  to  my  former  letters  and  the  other 
man,  I  understand  all  about  it.  You 
were  very  angry  that  I  should  accuse  you 
of  having  this  man  at  the  house ;  and 
you  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect 
you  for  having  been  angry.  But  what 
does  all  that  say  as  to  his  coming, — now 
that  he  has  come? 

“  If  you  will  consent  to  take  an  old 
woman’s  advice,  get  rid  of  the  whole 
boiling  of  them.  I  say  it  in  firm  love 
and  friendship,  for  I  am — 

“  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“  Jemima  Stanbury.” 

The  special  vaunted  courtesy  of  this 
letter  consisted,  no  doubt,  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  respect  w'hich  it  contained,  and 
in  that  declaration  of  affection  with  which 
it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one  which 
Miss  Stanbury  would  by  no  means  use 
promiscuously  in  writing  to  her  nearest 
relatives.  She  had  not  intended  to  use 
it  w'hen  she  commenced  her  letter  to 
Priscilla.  But  the  respect  of  which  she 
had  spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed 
itself  into  something  of  tem|)orary  love; 
and  feeling  at  the  moment  that  she  was 
an  affectionate  aunt,  Miss  Stanbury  had 
so  put  herself  down  in  her  letter.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  such  a  deed  she  felt  that  Doro¬ 
thy,  though  Dorothy  knew  nothing  about 
it,  ought  in  her  gratitude  to  listen  patient¬ 
ly  to  anything  that  she  might  nowchoo'se 
to  say  against  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  truth  very  miser¬ 
able,  and  in  her  misery  wrrote  a  long 
letter  that  afternoon  to  her  mother, — 


which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  entire  among  the  Stanbury  re¬ 
cords, — begging  that  she  might  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  true  circumstances  of 
the  case.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of 
censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or 
sister ;  but  she  expressed  an  opinion  in 
the  mildest  words  which  she  could  use, 
that  if  anything  had  happened  which 
had  compromised  their  names  since  their 
residence  at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Doro¬ 
thy,  had  better  go  home  and  join  them. 
The  meaning  of  which  w  as  that  it  w  ould 
not  become  her  to  remain  in  the  house 
in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close 
would  be  disgraced  by  her  presence. 
Poor  Dorothy  had  taught  herself  to 
think  that  the  iniquity  of  roaring  lions 
spread  itself  very  w'idely. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  some  such 
proposition  to  her  aunt  in  ambiguous 
tenns.  “  Go  home !  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
“  Now'  ?  ” 

“  If  you  think  it  best.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  And  put  yourself  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  iniquity  and  abomination  !  I  don’t 
suppose  you  want  to  know  the  w'oman  ?” 

“  No,  indeed  !  ” 

“  Or  the  man  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Stanbury  !  ” 

“  It’s  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentle¬ 
man  in  Exeter  would  look  at  you  again 
if  you  were  to  go  and  live  among  them 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  while  all  this  is 
going  on.  No,  no.  Let  one  of  you  be 
saved  out  of  it,  at  least.” 

Aunt  Stanbury  had  more  than  once 
made  use  of  expressions  which  brought 
the  faintest  touch  of  gentle  pink  up  to 
her  niece's  cheeks.  We  must  do  Dorothy 
the  justice  of  saying  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  looked  at  by  any 
gentleman,  whether  decent  or  indecent. 
Her  life  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been 
of  such  a  nature,  that  though  she  knew 
that  other  girls  were  looked  at,  .and  even 
made  love  to,  and  that  they  got  married 
and  had  children,  no  dim  vision  of  such 
a  career  for  herself  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  her  eyes.  She  had  known  very 
well  that  her  mother  and  sister  and  her¬ 
self  were  people  apart — ladies,  and  yet 
so  extremely  poor  that  they  could  only 
maintain  their  rank  by  the  most  rigid 
seclusion.  To  live,  and  work  unseen, 
was  what  the  world  had  ordained  lor 
her.  Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  come 
upon  her,  and  she  had  conceived  that 
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she  was  henceforth  to  be  the  hun)ble 
companion  of  a  very  imperious  old  aunt. 
Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  imperious,  but 
did  not  seem  to  require  humility  in  her 
companion.  All  the  good  things  that 
were  eaten  and  drunk  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  with  the  strictest  impartial¬ 
ity.  Dorothy’s  cushion  and  hassock  in 
the  church  and  in  the  cathedral  were  the 
same  as  her  aunt’s.  Her  bedroom  was 
made  very  comfortable  for  her.  Her 
aunt  never  gave  her  any  orders  before 
company,  and  always  spoke  of  her  before 
the  servants  as  one  whom  they  w^ere  to 
obey  and  respect.  Gradually  Dorothy 
came  to  imderstand  the  meaning  of  this ; 
but  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things 
about  young  men  which  she  did  not  quite 
understand.  Could  it  be  that  her  aunt 
supposed  that  any  young  man  would 
come  and  wish  to  marry  her — her, 
Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She  herself  had 
not  quite  6o  strong  an  aversion  to  men 
in  general  as  that  which  Priscilla  felt, 
but  she  had  not  as  yet  found  that  any 
of  those  wdiotn  she  had  seen  at  Exeter 
w'ere  peculiarly  agreeable  to  her.  Be¬ 
fore  she  went  to  bed  that  night  her  aunt 
said  a  wmrd  to  her  whicli  startled  her 
more  than  she  had  ever  been  startled 
before.  On  that  evening  Miss  Stanbuiy 
had  a  few  friends  to  drink  tea  with  her. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumble,  and 
Mrs.  MacHugh  of  course,  and  the  Cher- 
itons  from  Alphington,  and  the  Miss 
A|)johns  from  Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr. 
Powel  all  the  way  from  Haldon,  and  tw'o 
of  the  Wrights  from  their  house  in  the 
Northernhay,  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  but  the 
]\Iiss  Frenches  from  Heavitree  w’^ere  not 
there.  “  Why  don’t  you  have  the  Miss 
Frenches,  aunt  ?  ”  Dorothy  had  asked. 

“  Bother  the  Miss  Frenches  1  I’m  not 
bound  to  have  them  every  time.  There’s 
Camilla  has  been  and  got  herself  a  band- 
box  on  the  back  of  her  head  a  great  deal 
bigger  than  the  place  inside  where  her 
brains  ought  to  be.”  But  the  band-box 
at  the  back  of  Camilla  French’s  head 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  omission  of 
the  two  sisters  from  the  list  of  Miss  tStan- 
bury’s  visitors  on  this  occasion. 

The  party  went  off  very  much  as  usual. 
There  w’ere  two  whist  tables,  for  Miss 
Stanbury  could  not  bear  to  cut  out.  At 
other  houses  than  her  own,  when  there 
w':is  cutting  out,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  Miss  Stanbury  was  to  be  allowed  to 


keep  her  place.  “  I’ll  go  away,  and  sit 
out  there  by  myself,  if  you  like,”  she 
would  say.  But  she  was  never  thus 
banished ;  and  at  her  own  house  she 
usually  contrived  that  there  should  be 
no  system  of  banishment.  She  would 
play  dummy  whist,  preferring  it  to  the 
four-handed  game ;  and,  when  hard 
driven,  and  with  a  meet  opponent, 
would  not  even  despise  double-dummy. 
It  was  told  of  her  and  of  Mrs.  MacHugh 
that  they  had  played  double-dummy  for 
a  whole  evening  together  ;  and  they  who 
were  given  to  calumny  had  declared 
that  the  candles  on  that  evening  had 
been  lighted  very  early.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points 
were  scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake 
were  consumed.  Mr.  Gibson  never  play¬ 
ed  whist — nor  did  Dorothy.  That  young 
John  Wright  and  Mary  Cheriton  should 
do  nothing  but  talk  to  each  other  was  a 
thing  of  course,  as  they  were  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  month  or  two.  Then  there  was 
Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not  very  well 
be  left  at  home ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made 
himself  pleasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida 
Cheriton,  instead  of  making  himself 
pleasant  to  the  two  Miss  Frenches. 
Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite 
understand  that,  from  the  nature  of 
social  circumstances  in  the  provinces, 
they  should  always  be  ready  to  be 
))leasant  at  least  to  a  pair  at  a  time. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  they 
were  all  gone,  and  then  came  the  shock. 

“  Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Think  of  him.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“Yes;  think  of  him; — think  of  him. 
I  suppose  you  know  how  to  think  ?  ” 

“He  seems  to  me  alw'ays  to  preach 
very  drawling  sermons.” 

“  Oh,  bother  his  sermons  !  I  don’t 
c.are  anything  about  his  sermons  now. 
He  is  a  very  good  clergyman,  and  the 
Dean  thinks  very  much  about  him.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 
Then  came  the  shock.  “  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
you  were  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  ” 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  had  assured  herself  that  she  could 
not  make  progress  with  Dorothy  by 
“  beating  about  the  bush.”  There  was 
.an  inaptitute  in  her  niece  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  the  situations,  which 
made  some  direct  explanation  absolutely 
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Tiect*8«ary.  Dorothy  stood  half  smiling, 
half  crying,  when  she  heard  the  propo¬ 
sition,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  that  pink 
colour,  and  with  both  her  hands  extend¬ 
ed  with  surprise. 

“I’ve  ‘heeu  thinking  about  it  ever 
since  you’ve  been  here,”  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury. 

“  I  think  he  likes  Miss  French,”  said 
Dorothy,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Which  of  them  ?  I  don’t  believe  he 
likes  them  at  all.  Maybe,  if  they  go  on 
long  enough,  they  may  be  able  to  toss 
up  for  him.  But  I  don’t  think  it  of  him. 
Of  course  they’re  after  him,  but  he’ll 
be  too  wise  for  them.  And  he’s  more  of 
a  fool  than  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don’t 
prefer  you  to  them.”  Dorothy  remained 
quite  silent.  To  such  an  address  as  this 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  reply 
a  word.  It  w.as  incredible  to  her  that 
any  man  should  prefer  herself  to  either 
of  the  young  women  in  question  ;  but  she 
was  too  much  confounded  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  even  of  her  humility.  “  At  any 
rate  you’re  wholesome,  and  pleasant  and 
modest,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told 
that  she  was  wholesome ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  thankful  to  her  aunt. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  continued 
Miss  Stanbury ;  “  I  hate  all  mysteries, 
especially  with  those  I  love.  I’ve  saved 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  I’ve  put 
you  down  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you 
and  he  can  make  it  up  together.  I’ll  give 
you  the  money  at  once.  There’s  no 
knowing  how  often  an  old  woman  may 
alter  her  will ;  but  when  you’ve  got  a 
thing,  you’ve  got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  would 
know  the  meaning  of  a  bird  in  the  hand 
as  well  as  anybody.  Now  those  girls  at 
Heavitree  will  never  have  above  a  few 
hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their 
mother  lives.”  Dorothy  made  one  little 
attempt  at  squeezing  her  aunt’s  hand, 
wishing  to  thank  her  aunt  for  this  affec¬ 
tionate  generosity ;  but  she  had  hardly 
accomplished  the  squeeze,  when  she  de¬ 
sisted,  feeling  strangely  averse  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  boon  as  that 
which  had  been  offered  to  her.  “  And 
now,  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I 
did  not  think  you  a  very  sensible  young 
woman,  I  should  not  trust  you  by  saying 
all  this.”  Then  they  parted,  and  Dorothy 
soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bedroom. 

To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  per- 
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feet  gentleman  too,  and  a  clergyman ; — 
and  to  go  to  him  with  a  fortune !  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  two  thousand  pounds  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was 
a  large  fortune  in  those  parts,  according 
to  her  understanding  of  ladies’  fortunes. 
And  that  she,  the  humblest  of  tl>e 
humble,  should  be  selected  for  so  honor¬ 
able  a  position  !  She  had  never  quite 
knowMi,  quite  understood  as  yet 
whether  she  had  made  good  her  foot¬ 
ing  in  her  aunt’s  house  in  a  manner 
pleasant  to  her  aunt.  More  than  once 
or  twice  she  had  spoken  even  of  going 
back  to  her  mother,  and  things  had 
been  said  which  had  almost  made  her 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry 
with  her.  But  now,  after  a  month  or 
two  of  joint  residence,  her  aunt  was  of¬ 
fering  to  her — two  thousand  pounds  and 
a  husband  ! 

But  was  it  within  her  aunt’s  power  to 
offer  to  her  the  husband?  Mr.  Gibson 
had  always  been  very  civil  to  her.  She 
had  spoken  more  to  Mr.  Gibson  than  to 
any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Gibson  had  any  special  liking  for  her. 
Was  it  probable  that  he  would  ever  en¬ 
tertain  any  feeling  of  that  kind  for  her  ? 
It  certainly  had  occurred  to  her  before 
now  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sometimes 
bored  by  the  Miss  Frenches; — but  then 
gentlemen  do  get  bored  by  ladies. 

And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another 
question, — had  she  any  special  liking  for 
Mr.  Gibson  ?  As  far  as  she  understood 
such  matters  everything  was  blank  there. 
Thinking  of  that  other  question,  she  went 
to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

COLONEL  OSBORNE  AND  MR.  BOZZLE  RETURN  TO 
LONDON. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  down  on  the 
Satui'day,  by  the  early  express  to  Exeter, 
on  his  road  to  Lessboro’.  He  took  his 
ticket  through  to  Lessboro’,  not  pur¬ 
posing  to  stay  at  Exeter ;  but,  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  various  trains,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  remain  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  Exeter  Station.  This 
took  place  on  the  Saturday,  and  Colonel 
Osborne’s  visit  to  the  Clock  House  had 
been  made  on  the  Friday.  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  had  returned  to  Lessboro’,  had 
slept  again  at  Mrs.  Clegg’s  house,  and 
returned  to  London  on  the  Saturday.  It 
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so  happened  that  he  alao  obliged  to 
spend  half  an  hour  at  the  Exeter  Station, 
and  tliat  his  half-hour,  and  Hugh  Stan- 
bury’s  half-hour,  were  one  and  the  same. 
They  met,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  platform.  Stanbury  was  the 
first  to  see  the  other,  and  he  found  that 
he  must  determine  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  what  he  would  say,  and  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  received  no  direct 
commission  from  Trevelyan  as  to  his 
meeting  with  Colonel  Osborne.  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  declared  that,  as  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  quarrelling,  he  meant  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  for  himself;  but 
Stanbury  had  quite  understood  that  this 
was  only  the  vague  expression  of  an 
angry  man.  The  Colonel  had  taken  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  was  quite  comfortable, — having 
thrown  aside,  for  a  time,  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  futility  of  his  journey  which 
had  perplexed  him, — when  Stanbury  ac¬ 
costed  him. 

“  What !  Mr.  Stanbury, — how  do  you 
do?  Fine  day,  isn’t  it?  Are  you  going 
up  or  down  ?  ” 

“  I’m  going  to  see  my  own  people  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  a  village  beyond 
Lessboro’,”  said  Hugh. 

“Ah; — indeed.”  Colonel  Osborne  of 
course  perceived  at  once  tliat  as  this  man 
was  going  to  the  house  at  which  he  had 
just  been  visiting,  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he 
had  done.  If  he  were  to  allow  this  men¬ 
tion  of  Nuncombe  Putney  to  pstss  without 
saying  that  he  himself  had  been  there, 
he  would  be  convicted  of  at  least  some 
purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  he  had  been 
doing.  “Very  strange,”  said  he;  “I 
was  at  N uncombe  Putney  myself  yester¬ 
day.” 

I  know  you  were,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  ”  There 
had  been  a  tone  of  anger  in  Stanbury’s 
voice  which  Colonel  Osborne  had  at  once 
appreciated,  and  which  made  him  assume 
a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there  was 
a  man  standing  in  a  corner  close  by  the 
bookstall,  with  his  eye  upon  them,  and 
that  man  was  Bozzle,  the  ex-policeman, — 
who  was  doing  his  duty  with  sedulous 
activity  by  seeing  “the  Colonel”  back  to 
London.  Now  Bozzle  did  not  know 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  was  angry  with 
himself  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant. 
It  is  the  pride  of  a  detective  ex-police¬ 


man  to  know  everybody  that  comes  in 
his  way, 

,  “  Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My 
friend  Trevelyan  knew  that  you  were 
there, — or  that  you  were  going  there.” 

“  I  don’t  care  who  knew  that  1  was 
going  there,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“I  won’t  pretend  to  understand  how 
that  may  be.  Colonel  Osborne;  but  I 
think  you  must  be  aware,  after  what  took 
place  in  Curzon  Street,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  that  you  should  not  have 
attempted  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Wheth¬ 
er  you  have  seen  her  I  do  not  know.” 

“What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr. 
Stanbury,  whether  I  have  seen  that  lady 
or  not  ?” 

“Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has 
made  it  ray  business.’’ 

“  Very  unhappily  for  you,l  should  say.” 

“  And  the  lady  is  staying  at  my  moth¬ 
er’s  house.” 

“  I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner 
in  your  mother’s  house,  and  that  your 
mother’s  hospitality  is  not  so  restricted 
but  that  her.  guest  may  see  an  old  friend 
under  her  roof.”  This,  Colonel  Osborne 
said  with  an  assumed  look  of  almost 
righteous  indignation,  which  was  not  at 
all  lost  upon  Bozzle.  They  had  returned 
back  towards  the  bookstall,  and  Bozzle, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the 
“D.  R.”  which  he  had  just  bought,  was 
straining  his  ears  to  the  utmost  to  catch 
what  was  being  said. 

“  You  best  know  whether  you  have 
seen  her  or  not.” 

“  I  have  seen  her.” 

“  Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
Colonel  Osborne,  that  you  have  acte<l 
in  a  most  unfriendly  way,  and  have  done 
that  which  must  tend  to  keep  an  affec¬ 
tionate  husband  apart  from  his  wife.” 

“Sir,  I  don’t  at  all  understand  this 
kind  of  thing  addressed  to  me.  The 
father  of  the  lady  you  are  speaking  of  has 
been  my  most  intimate  friend  for  thirty 
years.”  After  all,  the  Colonel  was  a 
mean  man  when  he  could  take  pride  in 
in  his  youth,  and  defend  himself  on  the 
score  of  his  age,  in  one  and  the  same 
proceeding. 

“  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,”  re¬ 
plied  Stanbury. 

“  You  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr. 
Stanbury.” 

“I  think  not,  Colonel  Osborne.  You 
have,  I  fear,  done  an  incredible  deal  of 
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mischief  by  pacing  to  Nuncoinbe  Putney; 
and,  after  all  that  you  have  heard  on  the 
subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it, 
would  be  mischievous.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  you  can  force  yourself  upon 
a  man’s  wife  against  the  man’s  expressed 
wish.” 

“  Sir,  I  didn’t  force  myself  upon  any¬ 
body.  Sir,  I  went  down  to  see  an  old 
friend, — and  a  remarkable  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity.  And,  when  another  old  friend  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  close  by, — one  of 
the  oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world, — • 
wasn’t  I  to  go  and  see  her  ?  God  bless 
my  soul !  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 
I  never  heard  such  impudence  in  my 
life !”  Let  the  charitable  reader  suppose 
that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  know  that 
he  was  lying, — that  he  really  thought, 
when  he  spoke,  that  he  had  gone  down 
to  Lessboro’  to  see  the  remarkable  piece 
of  antiquity. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  Hugh  Stanbury, 
turning  on  his  heels  and  walking  away. 
Colonel  Osborne  shook  himself,  inflated 
his  cheeks,  and  blew  forth  the  breath  out 
of  his  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to  the 
armholes  of  his  w'aistcnat,  and  walked 
about  the  platform  as  though  he  thought 
it  to  be  incumbent  on'  him  to  show  that 
he  was  somebody, — somebody  that  ought 
not  to  be  insulted, — somebody,  perhaps, 
whom  a  very  pretty  woman  might  prefer 
to  her  own  husband,  in  spite  of  a  small 
difierence  in  age.  He  was  angry,  but  not 
quite  so  much  angry  as  proud.  And  he 
was  safe,  too.  He  thought  that  he  was 
safe.  When  he  should  come  to  account 
for  himself  and  his  actions  to  his  old 
friend,  Sir  Marinaduke,  he  felt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  been, 
in  all  respects,  true  to  friendship.  Sir 
Marinaduke  had  unfortunately  given  his 
daughter  to  a  jealous,  disagi  eeable  fel¬ 
low,  and  the  fault  all  lay  in  that.  As  for 
Hugh  Stanbury,— he  would  simply  de¬ 
spise  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done 
with  it. 

Mr.  Boezle,  though  he  had  worked 
hard  in  the  cause,  had  heard  but  a 
word  or  two.  Eaves-droppers  seldom 
do  hear  more  than  that  A  porter  had 
already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stan¬ 
bury, — that  he  was  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury, 
and  that  his  aunt  lived  at  Exeter.  And 
Bozzle,  knowing  that  the  lad^  about 
whom  he  was  concerned  was  living  with 
a  Mrs.  Stanbury  at  the  house  he  bad 


been  watchlfig,  put  two  and  tw^o  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  natural  cleverness.  “God 
bless  my  soul!  what  business  is  it  of 
yours?”  Those  words  were  nearly  all 
that  Bozzle  had  been  able  to  hear; 
but  even  those  sufficiently  indicated  a 
quarrel.  “The  lady”  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  having  been  so  pl.aced 
by  her  husband ;  and  young  Stanbury 
was  taking  the  lady’s  part !  Bozzle 
began  to  fear  that  the  husband  had  not 
confided  in  him  with  that  perfect  faith 
which  he  felt  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  adequate  performance  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  great  profession.  A  sudden 
thought,  however,  struck  him.  Some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  on  the  journey  up 
to  London.  He  at  once  made  his  way 
back  to  the  ticket-window  and  exchang¬ 
ed  his  ticket, — second-class  for  first-class. 
It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling 
all  upon  his  own  pocket ;  for,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  he  would  have 
charged  his  employers  with  the  full  first- 
class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Osborne 
seat  himself  in  a  carriage,  and  within 
two  minutes  he  was  occupying  the  opjio- 
site  place.  The  Colonel  was  aware  that 
he  had  noticed  the  man’s  face  lately,  but 
did  not  know  where. 

“  Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,”  said 
Bozzle. 

“  Very  fine,”  said  the  Colonel,  burying 
himself  behind  a  newspaper. 

“  They  is  getting  up  their  wheat  nice¬ 
ly  in  these  parts,  sir.” 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than 
a  grunt.  But  Bozzle  was  not  offended. 
Not  to  be  offended  is  the  special  duty  of 
all  policemen,  in  and  out  of  office  ;  and 
the  journey  from  Exeter  to  London  was 
long,  and  was  all  before  him. 

“  A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is 
Nuncombe  Putney,”  said  Bozzle,  as  the 
train  was  leaving  the  Salisbury  station. 

At  Salisbuiy  two  ladies  had  left  the 
carriage,  no  one  else  had  got  in,  and  Boz¬ 
zle  was  alone  with  the  Colonel. 

“I  dare  say,”  said  the  Colonel,  who 
by  this  time  ha!d  relinquished  his  shield, 
and  who  had  begun  to  compose  himself 
for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to  compose  him¬ 
self,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Bozzle’s  voice. 
He  had  been  looking  at  Bozzle,  and 
though  he  had  not  discovered  the  man’s 
trade,'  had  told  himself  that  his  compan¬ 
ion  was  a  thing  of  dangers, — a  thing  to 
be  avoided,  by  one  engaged  as  had  been 
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he  himself,  on  a  special  and  secret  mis¬ 
sion. 

“  Saw  you  there, — calling  at  the  Clock 
House,”  said  Bozzle. 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  Colonel, 
throwing  his  head  well  back  into  the 
corner,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  uttering  a 
slight  preliminary  snore. 

“  Very  nice  family  of  ladies  at  the 
Clock  House,”  said  Bozzle.  The  Colonel 
answered  him  by  a  more  developed  snore. 
“  Particularly  Mrs,  T.,”  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this. 
He  was  so  closely  implicated  with  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  at  the  present  moment  that  he 
could  not  omit  to  notice  an  address 
so  made  to  him.  “  What  the  devil  is 
that  to  you,  sir?”  said  he,  jumping  up 
and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wratli. 

But  policemen  have  always  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  their  difficulties,  that  they  know 
to  a  fraction  what  the  wrath  of  men  is 
worth,  and  what  it  can  do.  Sometimes 
it  can  dismiss  a  policeman,  and  sometimes 
break  his  head.  Sometimes  it  can  give 
him  a  long  and  troublesome  job,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  wrath  to  the  death. 
But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  it  is 
not  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  policeman 
knows  well  when  he  need  not  fear  it. 
On  the  present  occasion  Bozzle  was  not 
at  all  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  wrath. 

“Well,  sir,  not  much,  indeed,  if  you 
come  to  that.  Only  you  was  there,  sir.” 

“  Of  course  I  was  there,”  said  the 
Colonel. 

“  And  a  very  nice  young  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Stan  bury,”  said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  but  again  had  resort  to  his  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  most  formal  manner. 

“  He’s  a  going  down  to  his  family,  no 
doubt,”  said  Bozzle. 

“He  may  be  going  to  the  devil  for 
what  I  know,”  said  the  Colonel,  who 
could  not  restrain  himself. 

“  I  suppose  they’re  all  friends  of  Mrs. 
T.’s  ?  ”  asked  Bozzle. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I  believe 
that  you’re  a  spy.” 

“  No,  Colonel,  no ;  no,  no I’m  no 
spy.  I  wouldn’t  demean  myself  to  be 
such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as  has  no  profes¬ 
sion,  and  nothing  to  justify  his  looking 
into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into. 
Colonel ;  or  how’s  a  man  to  know  where 
be  is  ?  or  how’s  a  lady  to  know  where 
she  is  ?  But  as  for  spies,  except  in  the 


way  of  evidence,  I  don’t  think  nothing  of 
’em.”  Soon  after  this,  two  more  passen¬ 
gers  entered  the  train,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  between  Bozzle  and  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
London,  went  home  to  his  lodgings, 
and  then  to  his  club,  and  did  his  best  to 
enjoy  himself.  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland. 
But  he  could  not  quite  enjoy  himself, — 
■because  of  Bozzle.  He  felt  that  he  was 
being  watched ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  any  man  hates  so  much  as  that, 
especially  when  a  lady  is  concerned. 
Colonel  Osborne  knew  that  his  visit  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  very  in¬ 
nocent  ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling 
that  even  his  innocence  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  observation. 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevel¬ 
yan,  whom  he  found  at  his  chambers. 
He  himself  had  had  no  very  deep-laid 
scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  He  had  begun  to  think  that 
very  little  would  come  of  the  affair, — 
especially  after  Hugh  Stanbury  had  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene, — and  had  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
])re8enting  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Colonel.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  make  a  report  to  his  employer, 
and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little 
more  full  after  a  few  words  with  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  “  looking  into.” 
“  Well,  Mr.  Trewillian,”  he  said,  seating 
himself  oti  a  chair  close  against  the 
wall,  and  holding  his  hat  between  the 
knees, — “  I’ve  seen  the  parties,  and 
know  pretty  much  all  about  it.” 

“  All  I  w’ant  to  know,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is, 
whether  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at 
the  Clock  House  ?  ” 

“  He  hiis  been  there,  Mr.  Trewillian. 
There  is  no  earthly  doubt  about  that. 
From  hour  to  hour  I  can  tell  you  pretty 
nearly  where  he’s  been  since  he  left 
London.”  Then  Bozzle  took  out  his 
memorandum-book. 

“  I  don’t  care  about  all  that,”  said 
Trevelyan. 

“  I  dare  say  not,  sir ;  but  it  may  be 
wanted  all  the  same.  Any  gentleman 
acting  in  our  way  can’t  be  too  par¬ 
ticular, — can’t  have  too  many  facts. 
The  smallest  little, — tiddly  things,” — 
and  Bozzle  as  he  said  this  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  immensely  the  flavor  of  his  own 
epithet, — “  the  smallest  little  ‘  tiddly  ’ 
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things  do  so  often  turn  up  trumps  when 
you  get  your  evidence  into  court.” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  get  any  evidence 
into  court.” 

“  Maybe  not,  sir.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  is  always  best  out  of  court  as  long 
as  things  can  hang  on  any  way  ; — but 
sometimes  things  won’t  hang  on  no 
way.” 

Trevelyan,  who  was  conscious  that 
the  employment  of  Bozzle  was  discredit¬ 
able,  and  whose  affairs  in  Devonshire 
were  now  in  the  hands  of,  at  any  rate,  a 
more  honorable  ally,  was  at  present 
mainly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 

Eoliceman.  “  I  have  no  doubt  you’ve 
een  very  careful,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  he. 
“There  isn’t  no  one  in  the  business 
could  be  more  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.” 

“And  you  have  found  out  what  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  know. 
Colonel  Osborne  did  go  to  the  Clock 
House  ?  ” 

“  Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  6th  by  Sarah  French,  the  house¬ 
maid,  at  10.37  A.M.,  and  was  let  out 
again  by  the  same  young  woman  at 
11.41  A.M.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  entry,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.  Of  course  it’ll  be 
with  me  when  it’s  wanted.  Who  was 
with  him,  exactly,  at  that  time,  I  can’t 
say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
one  can’t  see.  But  I  don’t  think  as  he 
saw  neither  Mrs.  Stanbury,  nor  Miss 
Stanbury, — not  to  speak  to.  I  did  just 
have  one  word,  promiscuous,  with  Sarah 
French,  after  he  was  gone.  Whether 
the  other  young  lady  was  with  ’em  or 
not,  and  if  so  for  how  long,  I — can’t — 
say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
which  one  can’t  see.” 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man  as  he 
went  on  with  his  odious  details, — details 
not  one  of  which  possessed  the  slightest 
importance.  “  It’s  all  right,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Bozzle.  And  now  about  the  ac¬ 
count.” 

“Quite  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.  But 
there  was  one  question ; — just  one  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“What  question?”  said  Trevelyan, 
almost  angrily. 

“And  there’s  another  thing  I  must 
tell  you,  too,  Mr.  Trewillian.  I  come 
back  to  town  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  Colonel.  1  thought  it  better.” 
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“  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you 
were  ?  ” 

“  No,  Mr.  Trewillian ;  I  didn’t  tell 
him  that.  I  don’t  think  he’d  say  if  you 
was  to  ask  him  that  1  told  him  much  of 
anything.  No,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  didn’t 
tell  him  nothing.  I  don’t  often  tell  folks 
much  till  the  time  comes.  But  I  thought 
it  better,  and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two 
with  the  gent, — ^just  a  w'ord  or  two. 
He’s  not  so  very  downy,  isn’t  the  Col¬ 
onel  ;  —for  one  that’s  been  at  it  so  long, 
Mr.  Trewillian.” 

“I  dare  say  not.  But  if  you  could 
just  let  me  have  the  account,  Mr.  Boz¬ 
zle - ” 

“  The  account  ?  Oh,  yes ; — that  is 
necessary  ;  ain’t  it  ?  These  sort  of  in¬ 
quiries  do  come  a  little  expensive,  Mr. 
Trewillian ;  because  time  goes  for  so 
much  ;  and  when  one  has  to  be  down 
on  a  thing,  sharp,  you  know,  and  sure, 
so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side  can’t 
part  you  from  it,  though  he  shakes  you 
like  a  dog  does  a  rat, — and  one  has  to 
get  oneself  up  ready  for  all  that,  you 
know,  Mr.  Trewillian, — as  I  was  saying, 
one  can’t  count  one’s  shillings  when  one 
has  such  a  job  as  this  in  hand.  Clench 
your  nail ; — that’s  what  I  say  ;  be  it  even 
so.  Clench  your  nail ; — that  what’s 
you’ve  got  to  do.” 

“  I  dare  say  we  shan’t  quarrel  about 
the  money,  Mr.  Bozzle.” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.  I  find  I  never  has  any 
words  about  the  money.  But  there’s 
that  one  question.  There’s  a  young  Mr. 
Stanbury  has  gone  down,  as  knows  all 
about  it.  What’s  he  up  to  ?  ” 

“  He’s  my  particular  friend,”  said 
Trevelyan. 

“  Oh — h.  He  do  know  all  about  it, 
then  ?  ” 

“We  needn’t  talk  about  that,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Bozzle.” 

“  Because  there  were  words  between 
him  and  the  Colonel  upon  the  platform, 
and  very  angry  words.  The  young  man 
w’ent  at  the  Colonel  quite  open-mouthed, 
— savage-like.  It’s  not  the  way  such 
things  should  be  done,  Mr.  Trewillian  ; 
and  though  of  course  it’s  not  for  mo  to 
speak, — she’s  your  lady, — still,  when 
you  has  got  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  hand, 
one  head  U  better  than  a  dozen.  As  for 
myself,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  never  wouldn’t 
look  at  a  case, — not  if  I  knew  it, — unless 
1  was  to  have  it  all  to  myself.  But  of 
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course  there  was  no  bargain,  and  so  I 
says  nothing.” 

After  considerable  delay  the  bill  was 
made  out  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bozzle  copy¬ 
ing  down  the  figures  painfully  from  his 
memorandum-book,  with  his  head  much 
inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  asked 
him,  almost  in  despair,  to  name  the  one 
sum ;  but  this  Bozzle  declined  to  do, 
saying  that  right  was  right.  He  had  a 
scale  of  pilfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
had  easily  reconciled  his  conscience ; 
and  beyond  that  he  prided  himself  on 
the  honesty  of  his  accounts.  At  last  the 
bill  was  made  out,  was  paid,  and  Bozzle 
was  gone.  Trevelyan,  when  he  was 
alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa,  and 
almost  wept  in  despair.  To  what  a 
depth  of  degradation  had  he  not  been 
reduced  1 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NIDDON  PAKK. 

As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Less- 
boro’,  and  from  thence  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  he  thought  more  of  himself  and 
Nora  Rowley  than  he  did  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
and  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  that  he 
knew  everything  that  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  know.  The  man  had 
been  there,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  wickedly  in- 
ditlerent  to  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women  concerned 
had  been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him 
to  make  it,  was  his  present  conviction. 
But  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  visit  had  in  itself  been  of  all  things 
the  most  innocent.  Trevelyan  had  sworn 
that  if  his  wife  received  the  man  at  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney,  1  3  would  never  see  her 
again.  She  had  seen  him,  and  this  oath 
would  be  remembered,  and  there  would 
be  increased  difficulties.  But  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  whatever  they  might  be,  must 
be  overcome.  When  he  had  told  him¬ 
self  this,  then  he  allowed  his  mind  to 
settle  itself  on  Nora  Rowley. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Miss  Rowley 
only  as  a  fashionable  girl  living  with  the 
wife  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own  in 
London.  He  had  never  been  staying  in 
the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstan¬ 
ces  had  never  given  to  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  the  manner  of  an  in¬ 
timate  friend,  justifying  him  in  giving 


advice,  and  authorizing  him  to  assume 
that  seini  p.aternal  tone  which  is  by  far 
the  easiest  preliminary  to  love-making. 
When  a  man  can  tell  a  young  lady  what 
she  ought  to  read,  what  she  ought  to 
do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  easier  than  to  assure  her  that, 
of  all  her  duties,  her  first  duty  is  to  pre¬ 
fer  himself  to  all  the  world.  And  any 
young  lady  who  has  consented  to  receive 
lessons  from  such  a  teacher,  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  willing  to  receive  this  special 
lesson  among  others.  But  Stanbury  had 
hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities.  In 
London  Miss  Rowley  had  been  a  fash¬ 
ionable  young  lady,  living  in  Mayfair, 
and  he  had  been, — well,  anything  but  a 
fashionable  young  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  seen  her  often,  had  sat  by  her 
very  frequently,  was  quite  sure  that  he 
loved  her  dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some 
self-flattering  idea  in  his  mind  that  had 
he  stuck  to  his  honorable  profession  as  a 
barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  his  own,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  able,  after  due 
siege  operations,  to  make  this  charming 
young  woman  his  own.  Things  were 
quite  changed  now.  For  the  present. 
Miss  Rowley  certainly  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fashionable  London  young 
lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would  see 
her  w’as,  in  some  sort,  his  own.  He 
would  be  sleeping  under  the  same  roof 
w'ith  her,  and  would  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  such  a  position  could  give 
him.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  now 
in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask ; 
and  he  thought  that  she  might  be  some¬ 
what  softer,  somewhat  more  likely  to 
yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she 
would  have  been  in  London.  She  was 
at  Nuncombe  in  weak  circumstances,  to 
a  certain  degree  friendless ;  with  none  of 
the  excitement  of  society  around  her, 
with  no  elder  sons  buzzing  about  her 
and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart, 
with  the  glories  of  luxurious  primogeni¬ 
ture.  Hugh  Stanbury  certainly  did  not 
dream  that  any  special  elder  son  had  as 
yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Nuncombe  Putney  on  Nora’s 
behalf.  But  should  he  on  this  account, 
— because  she  would  be,  as  it  were, 
without  means  of  defence  from  his  at¬ 
tack, — should  he  therefore  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  weakness  ?  She  would,  of 
course,  go  back  to  her  London  lile  after 
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some  short  absence,  and  would  again,  if 
free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favored 
ones  of  the  eai-th.  What  had  he  to  offer 
to  her  ?  Ue  had  taken  the  Clock  House 
for  his  mother,  and  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  as  he  could  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  should  have  left  the  village,  to 
keep  up  that  establishment  and  main¬ 
tain  himself  in  London, — quite  as  much 
as  he  could  do,  even  though  the  favors 
of  the  “D.  R.”  should  flow  upon  him 
with  their  fullest  tides.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  would  it  be  honorable  in  him  to 
ask  a  girl  to  love  him  because  he  found 
her  defenceless  in  his  mother’s  house  ? 

“If  there  bain’t  another  for  Nun- 
combe,”  said  Mrs.  Clegg’s  Ostler  to  Mrs. 
Clegg’s  Boots,  as  Stanbury  was  driven 
off"  in  a  gig. 

“  That  be  young  Stanbury,  a-going  of 
whome.” 

“  They  be  all  a-going  for  the  Clock 
House.  Since  the  old  ’oom^m  took  to 
thick  there  house,  there  be  folk  a-oomin’ 
and  a-goin’  every  day  loike.” 

“  It’s  along  of  the  madam  that  they 
keeps  there,  Dick,”  said  the  Boots. 

“  I  didn’t  care  if  there’d  be  madams 
allays.  They’re  the  best  as  is  going  for 
trade  anyhow,”  said  the  ostler.  What 
the  ostler  said  was  true.  When  there 
comes  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  woman’s 
character  is  in  any  way  tarnished,  there 
comes  another  feeling  that  everybody  on 
the  one  side  may  charge  double,  and  that 
everybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay 
double,  for  everything.  Hugh  Stanbury 
could  not  understand  why  he  was  charg¬ 
ed  a  shilling  a  mile,  instead  of  ninepence, 
for  the  gig  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  He 
got  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  had  to 
pay  the  shilling.  The  truth  was,  that  gigs 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  had  gone  up,  since 
a  lady,  separated  from  her  husband,  with 
a  colonel  running  after  her,  had  been 
taken  in  at  the  Clock  House. 

“  Here’s  Hugh !  ”  said  Priscilla,  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  front  door.  And  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury  hurried  after  her.  Her  son  Hugh 
was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  best  son 
that  ever  lived,  generous,  noble,  a  thor¬ 
ough  man, — almost  a  god  ! 

“  Dear,  dear,  oh  dear  !  Who’d  have 
expected  it  ?  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ! 
W^liy  didn’t  you  write  ?  Priscilla,  what 
is  there  in  the  house  that  he  can  eat  ?  ” 

“  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,”  said 
Priscilla,  laughing,  with  her  hand  inside 


her  brother’s  arm.  For  though  Priscilla 
hated  all  other  men,  she  did  not  hate  her 
brother  Hugh.  “If  you  wanted  things 
nice  to  eat  directly  you  got  here,  you 
ought  to  have  written.” 

“I  shall  want  my  dinner,  like  any 
other  Christian, — in  due  time,”  said 
Hugh.  “  And  how  is  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
— and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?  ” 

He  soon  found  himself  in  company 
with  those  two  ladies,  and  experienced 
some  immediate  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  coming.  But  this 
was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  was  quite 
well.” 

“  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  here,”  she 
said. 

“  I  know  that  he  has  been  liere.  I  met 
him  at  the  station  at  Exeter.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  so,  but  I  wish  he  had 
remained  away.” 

“  We  all  wish  it,”  said  Priscilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke.  “  But  what  could 
we  do,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  It  seemed  so 
natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  known 
him  so  long ;  and  how  could  w’e  refuse 
to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I’m 
afraid  to  see  any  man  on  earth,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  If  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  said  a  word  that  he  should  not  have 
said,  a  word  that  would  have  been  an 
insult,  of  course  it  w'ould  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  the  notion  of  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous.  Why  should  I  not  have  seen 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  come,”  said 
Hugh. 

“  Of  course  he  was  wrong — wickedly 
wrong,”  said  Priscilla. 

Stanbury,  finding  that  the  subject  was 
openly  discussed  between  them,  declared 
plainly  the  mission  that  had  brought  him 
to  Nuncombe.  “Trevelyan  heard  that 
he  was  coming,  and  asked  me  to  let  him 
know  the  truth.” 

“Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  something  of 
indignation  in  her  lone,  as  though  she 
thought  that  Stanbury  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  task  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

“  But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specially 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Cockchaffington,”  said 
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Nora,  “and  not  to  see  us.  Louis  ought 
to  know  that.” 

“  Nor.a,  how  can  you  demean  yourself 
to  care  about  such  trash?”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  “  Who  cares  why  he  came 
here  ?  His  visit  to  me  was  a  thing  of 
course.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  disapproves 
of  it,  let  him  say  so,  and  not  setid  secret 
messengers.” 

“  Am  I  a  secret  messenger  ?  ”  said 
Hugh  Stanbury. 

“  There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring 
of  the  servants,”  said  Priscilla.  So  that 
odious  Buzzle  had  made  his  foul  mission 
known  to  them!  Stanbury,  however, 
thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  Bozzle, 
— not  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Bozzle.  “  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  does  not  mean  you,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  I  am  so  har.assed  and 
fevered  by  these  suspicions  that  I  am 
driven  neai  ly  mad.”  Then  she  left  the 
room  for  a  minute  and  returned  with 
two  letters.  “There,  Mr.  Stanbury;  I 
got  that  note  from  Colonel  Osborne,  and 
wrote  to  him  that  reply.  You  know  all 
about  it  now.  Can  you  say  that  I  was 
wrong  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  that  he  was  wrong  to 
come,”  said  Hugh. 

“  Wickedly  wrong,”  said  Priscilla, 
again. 

“You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  show 
them  to  my  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
van ;  “  then  he  will  know  all  about  it.” 
ilut  Stanbury  declined  to  keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  and  return  to  London  on 
the  Monday.  There  was,  therefore,  but 
one  day  on  which  he  could  say  what  he 
had  to  say  to  Nora  Rowley.  When  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Sunday 
morning  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her.  As 
for  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
much  less  near  to  any  fixed  purpose. 
She  had  told  herself  that  she  loved  this 
man, — had  indeed  done  so  in  the  clearest 
way,  by  aciknowledging  the  fact  of  her 
love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading  to 
that  other  suitor  the  fact  of  her  love  as 
an  insuperable  reason  why  he  should  be 
rejected.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  it  to  her.  When  Priscilla 
had  declared  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was  at 
the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into  her 
mouth.  Involuntarily  she  had  pressed 


her  hands  to  her  sides,  and  had  held  her 
breath.  Why  had  he  come  there  ?  Had 
he  come  there  for  her  ?  Oh  !  if  he  had 
come  there  for  her,  and  if  she  might  dare 
to  forget  all  the  future,  how  sweet— sweet¬ 
est  of  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth — might 
be  an  August  evening  with  him  among 
the  lanes !  But  she,  too,  had  endeavored 
to  be  very  prudent.  She  had  told  herself 
that  she  was  quite  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  poor  man, — that  she  would  be  only  a 
burden  round  his  neck,  and  notan  aid  to 
him.  And  in  so  telling  herself,  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  been  a  fool 
not  to  accept  Mr.  Glascock.  She  should 
have  dragged  out  from  her  heart  the  im¬ 
age  of  this  man  who  had  never  even 
whispered  a  word  oflovein  herears,  and 
should  have  constrained  herself  to  re¬ 
ceive  with  affection  a  man  in  loving 
whom  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty. 
But  when  she  had  been  i*epeating  those 
lessons  to  herself,  Hugh  Stanbury  had 
not  been  in  the  house.  Now  he  was 
there ; — and  w’hat  must  be  her  answer  if 
he  should  whisper  that  word  of  love  ?  She 
had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  treason  in 
her  to  disown  the  love  she  felt,  if  ques¬ 
tioned  concerning  her  heart  by  the  man 
to  whom  it  had  been  given. 

They  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  up  to  that  time  Nora 
had  not  been  a  moment  alone  with  the 
man.  It  had  been  decided  that  they 
should  dine  early,  and  then  ramble  out, 
when  the  evening  would  be  less  hot  than 
the  day  had  been,  to  a  spot  called  Nid- 
don  Park.  This  was  nearly  three  miles 
from  Nuncombe,  and  was  a  beautiful 
wild  slope  of  ground  full  of  ancient, 
blighted,  blasted,  but  still  half-living 
oaks, — oaks  that  still  brought  forth 
leaves, — overlooking  a  bend  of  the  river 
Teign.  Park,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  none,  nor  did  they  who 
lived  round  Nuncombe  Putney  know 
whether  Niddon  Park  had  ever  been  en¬ 
closed.  But  of  all  the  spots  in  that 
lovely  neighborhood,  Priscilla  Stanbury 
swore  that  it  was  the  loveliest;  and,  as 
it  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  or  her  sister,  it  was  determined 
that  they  would  walk  there  on  this  Au¬ 
gust  afternoon.  There  were  four  of  them, 
— and,  as  was  natural,  they  fell  into  par¬ 
ties  of  two  and  two.  But  Priscilla  walked 
with  Nora,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  w'alked 
with  his  friend’s  wife.  Nora  was  talka- 
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live,  but  demure  in  her  manner,  and 
speaking  nowr  and  again  aa  though  she 
were  giving  words  and  not  thoughts. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  to  hide, 
and  was  suffering  from  disappointment 
that  their  party  should  not  have  been 
otherwise  divided.  Had  Hugh  spoken 
to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she 
could  not  have  accepted  him,  because 
she  knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and 
that  she  was  not  fit  to  keep  a  poor  man's 
house.  She  had  declared  to  herself 
most  plainly  that  that  must  be  her  course ; 
— but  yet  she  was  disappointed,  and 
talked  on  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  something  to  conceal. 

When  they  were  seated  beneath  an 
old,  riven,  withered  oak,  looking  down 
upon  the  river,  they  were  still  divided 
in  the  same  way.  In  seating  herself  she 
had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange 
that  arrangement, — almost  equally  anx¬ 
ious  not  to  seem  to  adhere  to  it  with  any 
special  purpose.  She  was  very  careful 
that  there  should  be  nothing  seen  in  her 
manner  that  was  in  any  way  special, — 
but  in  the  meantime  she  was  suffering 
an  agony  of  trouble.  He  did  not  cave 
for  her  in  the  least.  She  was  becoming, 
sure  of  that.  She  had  given  all  her  love 
to  a  man  who  had  none  to  give  her  in 
return.  As  she  thought  of  this  she  al¬ 
most  longed  for  the  offer  of  that  which 
she  knew  she  could  not  have  accepted 
h<ad  it  been  offered  to  her.  But  she 
talked  on  about  the  scenery,  about  the 
weather, — descanting  on  the  pleasure  of 
living  where  such  loveliness  was  within 
reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause  for  a 
moment.  “  Nt)ra,  ”  said  Priscilla,  “  I  do 
not  know  what  you  are  thinking  about, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  beauty  of  Niddon 
Park.”  Then  there  came  a  faint  sound 
as  of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gur¬ 
gle  in  the  throat,  and  then  a  pretence  at 
laughter. 

“  I  don’t  believe  I  am  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  at  all,”  said  Nora. 

After  which  Hugh  insisted  on  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  but,  as  the 
necessity  of  reclinibing  the  slope  was 
quite  manifest,  none  of  the  girls  would 
go  with  him.  “  Come,  Miss  Rowley,  ” 
said  he,  “  will  you  not  show'  them  that  a 
lady  can  go  up  and  down  a  hill  as  w'ell 
as  a  man  ?  ” 

“  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the 
hill,”  said  she. 
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Then  he  understood  that  she  was  an¬ 
gry  with  him  ;  and  in  some  sort  surmised 
the  cause  of  her  anger.  Not  that  he 
believed  that  she  loved  him ;  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  possible  to  him  that  she  resented  the 
absence  of  his  attention.  He  went 
down,  and  scrambled  out  on  the  rocks 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  while  the  girls 
above  looked  dow’n  upon  him,  watching 
the  leaps  that  he  made.  Priscilla  and 
Mrs,  Trevelyan  called  to  him,  bidding 
him  beware;  but  Nora  called  not  at  all. 
He  was  whistling  as  he  made  his  jumps, 
but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and  knew 
that  he  did  not  hear  Nora’s  voice.  He 
poised  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  looked  up 
the  river  and  down  the  river,  turning 
himself  carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold  ; 
but  he  was  thinking  only  of  Nora. 
Could  there  be  anything  nobler  thjin  to 
struggle  on  W'ith  her,  if  she  only  would 
be  willing?  But  then  she  was  young; 
and  should  she  yield  to  such  a  request 
from  him,  she  would  not  know  what  she 
was  yielding.  He  turned  again,  jump¬ 
ing  from  rock  to  rock  till  he  reached  the 
bank,  and  then  made  his  way  again  up 
to  the  withered  oak. 

“You  would  not  h.ave  repented  it  if 
you  had  come  down  with  me,”  he  said 
to  Nora. 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  she 
answered. 

When  they  started  to  return  she  step¬ 
ped  on  gallantly  with  Priscilla ;  but 
Priscilla  was  sto|»ped  by  some  chance, 
having  some  word  to  say  to  her  brother, 
having  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  Could  it  be  that  her  auster¬ 
ity  had  been  softened,  and  that  in  kind¬ 
ness  she  contrived  that  Nora  should  bo 
left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her 
brother?  Whether  it  were  kindness,  or 
an  unkind  error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  "when 
she  perceived  what  destiny  was  doing 
for  her,  would  not  interfere  with  destiny. 
If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her  she  would 
hear  him,  and  would  answer  him.  She 
knew  very  well  what  answer  she  would 
give  him.  She  had  her  answer  quite 
ready  at  her  fingers’  ends.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  her  answer. 

They  had  walked  half  a  mile  together 
and  he  had  spoken  of  nothing  but  the 
scenery.  She  had  endeavored  to  appear 
to  be  excited.  Oh,  yes,  the  scenery  of 
Devonshire  was  delightful.  She  hardly 
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wanted  anything  more  to  make  her  hap¬ 
py.  If  only  this  misery  respecting  her 
sister  could  be  set  right ! 

“  And  you,  you  yourself,  ”  said  he, 
“  do  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing  yoti 
want  in  leaving  London  ?  ” 

“Not  much,  indeed.” 

“It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that 
kind  of  life  was, — was  very  pleasant  to 
you.” 

“  What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  The  life  that  you  were  living, — go¬ 
ing  out,  being  admired,  and  having  the 
rich  and  dainty  all  around  you.” 

“  I  don’t  dislike  people  because  they 
are  rich,”  she  said. 

“No;  nor  do  I;  and  I  despise  those 
who  afteet  to  dislike  them.  But  all  can¬ 
not  be  rich.” 

“Nor  all  dainty,  as  you  choose  to  call 
them.” 

“  But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty, 
— as  I  call  them, — never  like  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  daintiness.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  dainty.  Miss 
Rowley.” 

“  Have  I? ” 

“  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  be  happy  if  you  thought  that 
your  daintiness  had  departed  from  you.” 

“  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  nothing 
nice  and  pleasant  has  departed  from  me. 
If  I  have  ever  been  dainty,  dainty  I  hope 
I  may  remain.  I  will  never,  at  any  rate, 
give  it  up  of  my  own  accord.”  Why 
she  said  this,  she  could  never  explain  to 
herself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended 
to  rebuft*  him  when  she  had  been  saying 
it.  But  he  spoke  not  a  word  to  her  fur¬ 
ther  as  they  walked  home,  either  of  her 
mode  of  life  or  of  his  own. 

(To  be  coiitinned.) 
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It  is  a  sad  reflection,  forced  upon  us  by 
evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that 
the  very  progress  of  civilization  is  fre¬ 
quently  purchased  at  the  cost  of  evils 
only  a  trifle  less  grave  than  those  which 
it  removes.  The  most  wholesome  dis¬ 
trust  in  rose-colored  views  of  the  olden 
time  cannot  protect  us  from  occasionally 
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being  nfdely  reminded  that  we  are  still 
a  good  way  from  the  Golden  Age,  and 
that  in  this  or  that  particular  point  our 
“  benighted  ancestors  ”  had  clearly  the 
advantage  of  us.  In  some  lines  of  advance¬ 
ment  modern  science  and  co-operation 
have  achieved  such  bewildering  marvels, 
that  sobering  reflections  of  this  sort  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  slightly  over-con¬ 
fident  spirit  of  the  present  age  in  a 
modest  frame  of  mind.  Our  triumphs 
are  unquestionably  immense.  But  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  our  defeats  and 
losses  tend  to  be  on  a  commensurate 
scale.  In  numberless  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations,  all  having  for  their  object  the 
good  of  society  at  large,  the  lives,  health, 
and  hapjiiness  of  the  human  beings  who 
follow  them  are  one  steady,  continued 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And 
setting  .aside  such  essentially  iTijurious 
trades,  all  the  social  body,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  perceived,  is  paying  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  price  for  the  mere  convenience 
and  rapidity  of  locomotion  alone  which 
it  now  enjoys,  which  is  beyond  question 
one  of  the  greatest  achievemetits  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  To  this,  in  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  is  owing  that  want  of  calmness  and 
leisure,  that  high-pressure  speed  which 
makes  life  in  the  great  centres  of  modern 
civilization  more  exhausting  than  old- 
fashioned  campaigning.  In  former  days, 
people  who  had  to  go  long  distances 
either  walked,  or  rode  on  horseback,  and, 
even  if  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new-fangled  luxuries  of  the  coach  or 
the  wagon,  the  whole  proceeding  was 
so  alow  and  deliberate,  that  it  re¬ 
sembled  r.ather  a  picnic  than  a  journey, 
w’hile  the  alternative  was  plenty  of 
vigorous  exercise  and  abundanc<i  of  fresh 
air.  Travelling  now  is  not  exercise,  but 
a  process— convenient,  and,  with  our 
modern  requirements,  indispensable  no 
doubt,  but  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
exercise,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  a  niouthful  of  fresh  air.  Business 
or  caprice  causes  us  to  resolve  that  this 
afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning  we  will 
go  100,  200,  300  miles  from  our  present 
position.  No  sooner  thought  than  done. 
We  are  carried  to  the  railway  station, 
and  then,  after  going  through  certain 
formalities,  a  process  is  commenced 
which  rarely  fails  to  deliver  us  at  the 
spot  we  wish  to  appear  at  in  the  allotted 
time.  Our  energies  have  not  been  called 
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forth,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  brief  mo¬ 
mentary  spiism  of  hurry,  if  we  happened 
to  be  late  at  the  ticket  office.  Not  a 
muscle  has  been  used  and  strengthened, 
not  one  deep  draught  of  oxygen  has  been 
inhaled;  we  have  had  a  nightmare 
vision  of  fields,  trees,  and  earth-cuttings, 
broken  occasionally  by  the  sulphurous 
twilight  of  the  tunnels,  and  having  for 
a  period  wearied  and  blunted  our  eyes 
with  attempting  to  read  a  book  or  a 
paper,  we  await  with  cold  feet  or  dust- 
begrimed  skins,  according  to  the  season, 
the  moment  of  deliverance.  No  one  w'ill 
suppose  us  ill-advised  enough  to  be 
querulous  over  this  ;  but  the  point  which 
we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  modern 
times,  by  the  mere  progress  of  discovery 
in  locomotion,  have  lost  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  health  and  strength.  All 
animals  get  their  sufficient  exercise 
by  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
moving  about  in  search  of  food,  and 
domestic  animals  are  less  vigorous 
and  healthy  than  their  wild  congeners, 
simply  because  this  exercise  is  curtailed 
by  the  services  they  receive  from  man. 
But,  further,  men  are  not  only  under  the 
necessity  of  exercising  their  bodies  much 
less,  but  by  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  exercis¬ 
ing  their  minds  a  great  deal  more,  than 
ever  they  did  before.  The  battle  of  life 
has  now  to  be  fought  with  brains, 
and  with  brains  too  often  lodged  in  flac¬ 
cid  .and  feeble  bodies.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  at  all  times  persons  who 
worked  their  minds  and  nerves  too  much 
and  their  muscles  too  little.  But  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  were  the  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule.  The  misfortune  of 
our  day  is  that  what  was  the  exception  is 
becoming  the  rule.  In  proportion  as 
people  “  get  on,”  as  it  is  (jailed,  in  any 
walk  or  profession,  are  they,  for  the 
most  part,  introduced  to  a  sedentary 
nerve-exhausting  form  of  life,  a  form  of 
life  from  which  every  conception  of  old- 
fashioned  hardships  or  privations  has 
been  triumphantly  excluded  by  modern 
science ;  but  which  now  shows  itself 
none  the  less  dreadful  and  destructive. 
How  to  combat  these  destructive  in¬ 
fluences  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  thoughful  men,  who  have  resolved  the 
problem  as  to  how  artificial  evils  could 
best  be  met  by  artificial  remedies.  The 
science  of  Physical  Education  professes, 


in  a  great  measure,  to  supply  the  remedy 
required. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  point 
many  are  by  no  means  duly  informed, 
and  that  a  considerable  mass  of  prejudice 
still  reigns  on  the  subject.  People  still 
exist  who  hold  decided  and  hostile  view’s 
to  physical  training  pursued  on  a  system. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  feeble  folk  of 
former  days,  who  considered  delicacy 
genteel  and  poetical,  and  strength  of 
body  a  coarse  endowment — “  the  pale, 
melancholy,  and  interesting  school,”  who 
spoke  by  preference  of  a  poet’s  “  pale  and 
fevered  brow',”  and  thought  that  if  pretty 
women  had  good  appetites,  they  at  least 
should  not  indulge  them  before  com- 
pat)y.  A  well-known  reaction  was  led 
against  these  persons  some  years  ago, 
and  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  un¬ 
important  now'.  The  late  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  indeed,  found  English  girls 
so  like  their  brothers  that  he  had  a  iliffi- 
culty  in  telling  which  was  which.  But, 
even  if  there  were  not  just  a  little  exag¬ 
geration  in  this,  most  people  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  state  of  vigor  it  indicates  to  the 
very  opposite  state  which  all  travellers 
report  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  persons  w’e  have  in  view  are 
by  no  means  sentimentalists  or  valetudi¬ 
narians,  but  often  very  robust,  healthy 
people,  who,  having  done  without  any 
particular  attention  to  physical  training 
themselves,  r.ather  inconsiderately  con¬ 
demn  attention  to  it  on  the  jtart  of  others. 
They  have  a  rooted  idea  that  all  the  re¬ 
ported  good  results  of  physical  training 
are  “  mere  theory,”  and  will  comjiliment 
you  on  your  faith^  if  you  maintain  that  at 
any  rate  they  are  stubboi  n  facts.  They 
like  exercise,  and  will  take  it  themselves, 
provided  it  is  of  a  natural  kind.  Field 
sports,  cricket,  and  the  like  are  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  There  is  nothing  new-fangled 
and  theoretical  about  them  ;  what  they  do 
with  their  whole  hearts  object  to  is  the 
silly  illusion  that  wrenching  the  arms  out 
of  the  sockets  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
ropes  (and  in  this  it  is  well  understood 
the  essence  of  gymnastics  consists)  can 
possibly  do  anybody  any  good,  least  of 
all  any  weak  or  young  person  any  good. 
Was  it  ever  contended,  it  is  asked,  that 
the  children  of  respectable  parents  should 
swing  by  the  arms  and  turn  upside  down 
like  monkeys  or  acrobats?  In  a  word,  they 
have  not  patience  with  such  nonsense. 
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However,  all  this  is  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life  de¬ 
mand  a  change  of  domestic  habits  and 
education,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
latter  change  lags  considerably  behind 
the  former.  Moreover,  no  friend  to 
physical  education  can  have  a  moment’s 
doubt  concerning  its  ultimate,  or  rather 
its  speedy,  triumph.  The  “  mere  theo¬ 
ries”  have  already  become  so  widely 
realized  in  concrete  facts,  and  healthy 
vigorous  bodies,  to  be  met  in  all  locali¬ 
ties,  preaching  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  what  physical  education  has  done 
for  them,  and  what  it  does  every  day  of 
their  lives,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
otherwise  than  good-humored  with  ob¬ 
jectors.  The  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  isn  ot  easily  ruffled  even  by  unin¬ 
telligent  opposition. 

It  will  be  no  news  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  to  tell  them  that  to  Mr. 
Maclaren,  of  Oxford,  more  than  to  any 
man  living,  is  the  cause  of  Physical 
Education  indebted  for  the  rapid  strides 
it  has  of  late  effected  in  this  country. 
His  magnificent  gymnasium  at  the 
University,  and  the  marvellous  results 
there  produced,  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  he  has  been  for  many 
jrears  accomplishing.  The  British  army 
18  now  trained  on  his  principles,  and 
in  gymnasia  invented  by  him.  His  last 
effort  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  any  of  his  former  achievements. 
It  is  only  a  little  book  ;  but  it  contains 
the  refined  wisdom  and  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  :  it  throws  open  to 
all  the  world  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  endless  studies,  experiments,  and 
meditations. 

Mr.  Maclaren’s  book  consists  of 
516  well-packed  pages,  in  which  every 
rational  and  salutary  exercise  which  boy 
or  man  can  wish  to  perform  is  illustrated 
and  described  with  a  fulness  and  clear¬ 
ness  which  render  incomprehension,  so 
to  speak,  impossible.  The  work  is  a 
complete  manual  of  the  art  and  science 
of  physical  exercise.  Everj^  step  in  the 
early  progress,  from  the  simple  use  of 
light  dumb- bells  up  to  the  highest  feats 
on  the  trapezium,  the  vaulting  horse, 
and  the  parallel  bars,  is  taken  separately, 
and  studied  and  explained  with  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  In  the  3d  and  4th 
sections,  by  an  ingenious  employment  of 
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parallel  columns,  exercises  are  divided 
into  simple,  medium,  advanced,  and 
arduous,  all  performable  upon  the  same 
apparatus.  The  practical  and  vivid 
conception  which  the  author  has  taken 
of  his  whole  subject  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  few  pages  headed  the  “  Rules 
for  conducting  the  Lesson  ”  and  “  Regu¬ 
lations  for  the  Gymnasium.”  Every 
exercise  is  illustrated  by  one,  two,  or 
even  three  woodcuts,  clearly  giving 
the  critical  steps  in  each.  Eulogy  of 
this  part  of  the  book  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  that 
would  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  portion  of  the  book,  i.e^  that 
would  at  the  same  time  show  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  scope  of  the  actual  Exercises, 
and  the  accuracy  and  spirit  with  which 
the  text  of  the  author  has  been  illustrated 
by  artist  and  engraver.  The  machine 
called  the  “  Row  of  Rings  ”  seems  to 
present  the  nearest  approach  to  this. 

The  single  exercise  on  this  machine 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  if  the  proper 
elevation  of  the  rings  be  preserved,  it 
may  be  safely  practised  without  super¬ 
vision,  or  at  most  with  that  of  a  moni¬ 
tor.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this 
account,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a 
special  object  W'hich  it  shares  with  the 
exercises  of  the  next  machine,  viz.,  the 
equalization  in  strength  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  udes  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  arms ;  for  it 
necessitates  that  only  one  side  can  work 
at  a  time,  and  that  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
tion  will  be  the  same  for  each  side,  and 
that  therefore  the  weaker  side  will  ac¬ 
tually  do  more,  being  the  weaker,  and 
consequently  by  the  unerring  law  of 
development  being  in  relation  to  activity, 
it  will  in  time  overtake  and  rank  with 
its  fellow  in  development  and  capacity.” 

It  is,  however,  to  another  portion 
that  we  would  direct  attention,  and 
employ  the  little  space  left  to  us,  viz., 
the  introductory  chapter  in  Part  I.  on 
“  Growth  and  Development.” 

It  is  for  this  part  of  his  book  that 
Mr.  Maclaren  deserves  the  especial 
thanks  of  all  who  care  for  the  progress 
of  physical  education.  It  is  a  reasoned 
and  scientific  plea  for  gymnastics,  using 
the  word  in  the  widest  sense.  As  it 
consists  of  a  hundred  pages,  and  is  a 
model  of  condensation,  only  a  very 
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me.'igre  outline  of  its  contents  can  be 
expected  here.  But  the  chief  points  on 
which  the  argument  rests  may  perhaps 
be  faithfully  exhibited. 

Mr.  Maclaren  begins  very  appositely 
by  showing,  that  while  exercise  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  important  than  food, 
clothing,  and  fresh  air,  it  is  as  im¬ 
portant;  while  it  is  capable  of  being 
overlooked  and  neglected  in  a  way 
w'hich  none  of  the  other  sources  of  life 
and  health  at  all  admit  of.  A  man  who 
goes  without  his  dinner  is  soon  made 
aware  that  there  is  something  amiss  ;  an 
insufficiency  of  clothing,  again,  soon 
makes  itself  felt:  intentional  faults  in 
these  particulars  are  not  often  com¬ 
mitted  ;  but  an  insufficiency  of  exercise, 
although  “  the  punishment  is  as  severe, 
is  not  always  as  clearly  traceable  to  the 
transgression.  Error  here,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  may  arise  from  actual 
want  of  knowledge.  ...  A  vague  feel¬ 
ing  may  be  entertained  that  exercise  is 
a  thing  to  be  taken ;  but  to  W'hat  extent, 
at  what  time,  or  in  wffiat  manner,  are  points 
on  which  few  really  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  possess  any  adequate  information. 
The  regular  urgent  reminders  which  fol¬ 
low  on  the  neglect  of  the  other  agents 
are  missing  here,  or  if  they  do  occur  it 
is  only  as  they  affect  some  one  of  them. 
For  want  of  exercise,  appetite  fails; 
for  want  of  exercise,  coralortable  bodily 
warmth  is  not  sustained ;  for  want  of 
exercise,  refreshing  sleep  is  not  obtained  : 
but  these,  reminders  though  they  be, 
come  indirectly,  and  as  it  were  inci¬ 
dentally  only.”  This  point,  that  exer¬ 
cise  is  the  great  instrument  of  physical 
culture^  is  frequently  dwelt  upon,  but 
not  more  than  its  importance  deserves. 
All  the  tonics,  beef-tea,  and  good  food 
in  the  world  w'ill  not  add  a  half-inch 
to  the  narrow  chest  of  a  sickly  boy. 
All  the  “airing”  he  may  get  from 
morning  to  night  in  southern  climes 
will  not  infuse  stamina  and  real  im¬ 
provement  into  him,  unless  intention¬ 
ally  or  otherwise  exercise  happens  to  be 
combined  wdth  them.  No  marvels  are 
pretended  to.  The  weakly  offspring  of 
unhealthy  parents  will  never,  under  any 
training,  become  an  athlete ;  nor  does 
he  want  to  become  one.  But  it  b  simply 
certain  that  if  he  takes  proper  exercise 
in  the  proper  way  he  will  become  a 
healthy,  serviceable  man,  instead  of 


passing  through  a  delicate  youth  into 
a  valetudinarian  manhood.  And  this 
leads  us  to  a  second  cardinal  proposition 
of  Mr.  Maclaren’s,  viz.,  that  what  modern 
men  in  civilized  countries  w’ant  is  not 
strength  but  health,  which  is  indeed  a 
general  and  equally  diffused  strength 
over  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the 
body.  Those  who  conceive  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  as  aiming  only  to  make  young 
gentlemen  emulate  Blondin  or  Leotard, 
would  do  well  to  turn  to  these  pages  of 
Mr.  Maclaren.  Disproportioned  strength 
— that  is,  strength  in  patches  here  and 
there — whether  centred  in  the  arms,  or 
the  legs,  or  the  trunk,  or  generally  in 
the  muscular  as  compared  with  the 
other  systems,  is  what  he  holds  in 
especial  reprobation ;  though  regarded 
by  manpr  as  the  highest  result  of 
gymnastics.  Men  go  about  fancying 
they  are  strong  because  they  have  a  big 
biceps,  whereas,  taken  as. a  whole,  they 
are  as  feeble  as  infants.  It  is  tone, 
stamina,  endurance,  which  modern  con¬ 
ditions  attack  most,  and  these  it  should 
be  our  chief  aim  to  maintain  or  increase, 
as  Mr.  Maclaren  puts  it  with  equal  force 
and  grace :  “  From  the  nursery  to 

the  school,  from  the  school  to  the  col¬ 
lege  or  to  the  world  beyond,  the  brain 
and  the  nerve-strain  goes  on  continuous, 
augmenting,  intensif^-ing.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  of 
life  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  youths,  to 
be  encountered  in  the  schoolroom,  in 
the  study,  in  the  court  of  law,  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  asylum,  in  the  day  and 
night  visitations  in  court,  and  alley,  and 
lane  ;  and  the  hardships  encountered  in 
these  fields  of  w’arfare  hit  as  hard  and 
as  suddenly,  and  sap  as  insidiously,  de¬ 
stroy  as  mercilessly,  as  the  night-march, 
the  scanty  ration,  the  toil,  the  struggle, 
or  the  weapons  of  a  warlike  enemy.  It 
isno<  the  power  to  travel  great  distances, 
carry  great  burdens,  lift  great  weights, 
or  overcome  great  material  obstruc¬ 
tions,”  which  we  now  require,  “but 
simply  that  condition  of  body  and  that 
amount  of  vital  capacity  which  shall 
enable  each  man  in  his  place  to  pursue 
his  calling  and  work  on  in  his  working 
life  with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
to  himself,  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow- 
men.” 

Mr.  Maclaren  next  advances  to  the 
establishment  of  the  keystone  of  his 
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book  and  of  his  system,  concerning  forward  leave  him  to  hie  own  resources 
which  he  justly  anticipates  the  strongest  and  inclinations?”  Trusting  to  nature 
and  least  intelligent  opposition  will  be  is  all  very  well,  and  up  to  a  certain 
raised.  We  refer  to  the  incorporation  point  necessary,  but  who  trusts  solely 
of  this  physical  training  into  the  school  to  nature  when  he  can  get  the  benefit  of 
course  and  scholastic  period  of  the  art  to  help  him  ?  Do  market-gardeners  ? 
young.  He  moves  to  the  assault  of  the  Do  horse-trainers  ?  Does  anybody  who 
citadel  of  prejudice  which  still  domin-  knows  what  he  is  about?  When  we 
ates  over  this  portion  of  his  subject  with  reflect  that  it  is  precisely  those  who 
the  calm  and  measured  tread  of  a  prac-  need  exercise  most  who  are  disposed  to 
tical  tactician.  To  the  objection  that  take  it  least,  we  shall  the  more  clearly 
boys  have  not  the  time  for  such  syste-  realize  the  fatuity  of  this  objection, 
raatic  bodily  culture,  he  aptly  replies.  And  this  leads  to  a  further  considera- 
that  “  boys  have  time  for  anything  tion  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
which  is  found  desirable  or  necessary  notice  of  anybody  possessed  of  sound 
for  them  to  do  or  to  learn.”  He  points  ideas  on  this  subject :  we  mean  the 
out  that  healthy  exercise  is  not  only  not  notion  that  exercise  most  not  be  taken 
hostile,  but  incomparably  conducive,  to  when  a  marked  apathy  towards  it  is 
mental  cultivation ;  and  that  it  supplies  prominent.  The  idea  that  the  walk  or 
a  peculiar  “  relish  and  zest  for  bodily  the  ride  will  fatigue  the  invalid,  that 
exercise,”  the  body,  as  it  were,  calling  he  or  she  does  not  feel  “  disposed  ”  or 
out  for  its  share  of  attention  and  de-  “  equal  to  the  exertion,”  constantly  acts 
velopment,  when  the  mind  has  had  its  as  a  bar  against  the  only  remedy  which 
sufficient  stimulus.  He  here  touches  on  can  do  them  good.  That  they  do  not 
that  rhythmical  alternation  of  action  hunger  and  thirst  for  exercise,  is  that  a 
and  reaction  which  pervades  all  orga-  reason  why  they. should  not  have  it? 
nized  nature.  A  tired  brain  naturally  Are  they  kept  starving  because  they 
leads  its  owner  to  muscular  exercise  as  have  not  a  hunter’s  appetite!  The  Ian- 
a  pleasant  counteraction,  longed  for  as  guid  muscles  will  acquire  a  flush  of  rosy 
an  inexpressible  relief.  When  it  is  not  health  even  during  an  hour’s  work  with 
longed,  that  only  shows  how  completely  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  instructor, — a 
health  and  nature  have  been  forgotten,  glow  w'hich  reminds  them  of  long-past 
The  cultivated  mind  can  take  exercise  years  will  follow  the  strange  yet  pleas- 
with  a  concentrated  vigor  and  profit  ant  novelties  of  the  gymnasium.  “  But 
W'hich  are  utterly  unattainable  by  the  it  is  so  trying,  so  fatiguing,  to  delicate 
dullard  and  dunce.  Accustomed  to  people.”  And  w'hat  is  undigested 
clearness  and  accuracy  in  their  intel-  food,  what  are  sleepless  nights,  what 
lectual  pursuits,  well-trained  minds  im-  are  headache  and  backache,  and  the 
port  these  qualities  into  their  physical  thousand  and  one  miseries  of  enfeebled 
occupations;  and,  just  as  wise  men  see  health?  Are  not  these  fatiguing ?  The 
sermons  in  stones,  they  see  exercise  and  dreaded  fatigue  is  the  indispensable 
pow'er  and  health* where  others  would  preliminary  to  restorative  nutrition — 
only  see  ennui.  Mr.  Maclaren  insists,  fatigue  of  course  exactly  apportioned  to 
Cultivate  the  mind  as  much  as  it  will  the  previous  strength  or  debility.  But 
bear,  but  do  not,  by  ignorance  and  it  is  here  where  the  great  error  is  made, 
stupidity,  defeat  your  own  object;  do  People  fanej^  exercise  is  only  for  the 
not  cram  a  boy  wdth  knowledge  up  to  strong.  It  is  precisely  the  strong  who 
manhood  to  leave  him  incapable  of  can  best  do  without  it.  The  really  strong 
using  it  forever  afterwards.  can  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  them- 

“  All  exercise  should  be  free,  should  selves,  including  neglect  of  exercise.  It 
be  voluntary,  should  be  left  entirely  to  is  the  exercise  of  the  weak  which  de- 
a  boy’s  own  choice,  inclination,  and  dis-  mands  our  care,  just  as  their  diet  and 
position.”  Such  are  the  remarks  made  clothing  do.  They  can  take  much  of  noth- 
to  Mr.  Maclaren.  He  pertinently  an-  ing,  but  what  they  do  take  must  be  given 
swers,  “  What  should  we  think  of  the  with  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety,  en- 
schoolraaster  who,  because  a  boy  was  lightened  by  the  most  catholic  knowledge, 
apt  and  capable,  and  for  his  years  well  Mr.  Maclaren  passes  in  review  the 
instructed,  would  therefore  and  thence-  various  school  sports,  which  it  is  often 
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fondly  supposed  are  quite  sufficient  for 
boys  as  regards  their  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  He  does  ample  justice  to  them, 
and  would  not  have  one  neglected  or 
abolished.  But  they  are  no  more  phy¬ 
sical  education  than  reading  in  the 
Penny  Magazine  is  mental  education. 
Without  exception,  they  develop  the 
lower  limbs  almost  exclusively,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  body — the  precious 
casket  in  which  all  the  noble  organs 
have  their  home — is  passed  over  and 
neglected.  They  have  the  fatal  defect 
of  strengthening  the  strong  parts^  while 
they  leave  the  weak  parts  weak.  But 
the  real  truth  is,  that  not  one  or  all  of 
them  together  bring  into  play  a  tithe  of 
the  muscles  which  one  hour  in  a  gym¬ 
nasium  sets  in  motion.  What  sport 
exercises  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  the 
back,  and  the  abdomen  as  the  rings  and 
the  irapcEium  do?  Those  who  have 
any  donbt  on  this  point  should  take  a 
cricketer  or  an  oarsman  into  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  see  the  figure  he  will  cut ; 
not  in  exercises  requiring  the  least  skill, 
but  simply  strength. 

We  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Maclaren, 
hoping  that  the  glimpse  we  have  striven 
to  afiford  of  his  book  and  his  system  will 
have  the  natural  effect  of  making  all  who 
read  these  pages  wish  for  a  profounder 
acquaintance  with  them. 
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There  are  few  matters  connected  with 
our  field-sports  which  have  provoked  so 
much  superfluous  satire  and  angry  recrim¬ 
ination  as  the  feud  between  “  flight-shoot¬ 
ers  ”  and  punt-gun  shooters.  Into  this 
question  it  is  unnecessary,  in  giving  a 
description  of  a  night’s  adventures  with 
wild-fowl,  that  I  should  enter.  I  merely 
remark  that  a  man  may  be  a  “  flight-shoot¬ 
er  ”  without  being  an  outrageous  villain, 
and  that  a  punt-gun  shooter  need  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  an  abandoned  wretch.  Both 
have  got  much  to  say  on  their  respective 
sides  of  the  dispute.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  wild-fowl  along  our  coasts 
and  marshes  have  to  be  slain  for  the  table ; 
and  that,  whether  sportsmen  adopt  the 
Ian  or  not,  the  shooting  down  of  the 
irds  in  large  quantities  by  punt-guns 
will  not  be  discontinued.  If  a  man  finds 
his  highest  notions  of  sport  in  stealing 


along  a  creek  in  a  wet  punt,  and  dis¬ 
charging  suddenly  upon  a  mass  of  sitting 
widgeon  the  contents  of  a  huge  gun — if 
the  utmost  point  of  his  ambition  is  to  kill 
his  seventy  wild-duck  with  one  shot, 
why  should  he  not  so  enjoy  himself? 
No  one  would  seek  to  limit  his  pleasures ; 
for,  after  all,  these  birds  have  to  be  shot 
for  the  market.  But  surely  he  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  his  slain  and 
the  brilliant  adventures  of  the  pursuit, 
without  constantly  accompanying  them 
with  much  illogical  abuse  of  those  who 
prefer  to  shoot  mallard  and  teal  as  they 
shoot  partridge  and  pheasant — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  exercise  of  their  individual 
skill  directed  against  the  natural  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  birds,  their  flight.  The  man 
who  brings  down  his  two  or  three  couple 
of  ducks  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  between 
their  places  of  rest  and  feeding,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  frightening  away  the  wild  fowl 
from  our  shores;  and  the  accusation 
comes  from  a  man  who  descends  upon 
a  w’hole  flock  and  kills  them  by  the  fifty ! 

However,  there  was  no  question  of 
theoretical  comparison  on  that  evening 
which  saw  us  assembled  in  the  warm 
kitchen  of  Marshlands  House,  hastily 
donning  those  great  boots,  warm  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  furry  caps  with  which  we  were 
about  to  face  the  cold  night-air. 

“It  is  werry  cold,  sir,”  said  the  ancient 
and  faithful  Peter,  coming  in  from  with¬ 
out,  and  rubbing  his  hands  briskly. 

“  And  clear  ?  ”  asked  Peter’s  master. 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  clear  starlight.  The  moon 
isn’t  up  yet,  sir — at  least,  not  to  speak 
on — law  1  sir,  you’ll  ha’  your  coat  on 
fire  I  ” 

The  last  exclamation  was  addressed 
not  to  Peter’s  master,  who  was  a  small, 
thin,  neat  gentleman,  but  to  a  large  and 
corpulent  Scotch  Bailie,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  Marshlands  on  a  visit,  and 
was  at  this  moment  so  torturing  his  gi¬ 
gantic  frame  wdth  the  effort  to  get  on  his 
boots,  that  his  coat-tails,  sticking  out, 
had  almost  touched  the  glowing  coals. 

“  Losb,  me  I  ”  cried  the  Bailie,  as  ho 
tugged  and  gasped ;  “  I  had  nae  thocht 
that  doon  here  a  man  had  to  pit  on  boots 
to  gang  a  shootin’  in — for  a’  the  world 
as  if  he  was  aboot  to  stand  in  a  burn  a’ 
day  and  fish  for  sawmon.  And  I’m 
feared  it’ll  be  unco  cauld  if  we’ve  got  to 
wade  at  the  dead  o’  nicht  through  a  lot 
o’  sheughs  and  ditches.” 
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“  A  man  of  your  figure,  Bailie,  should 
not  fear  the  cold,”  said  Mr.  Penley, 
whose  firm,  muscular,  nervous  constitu¬ 
tion  was  much  better  fitted  to  withstand 
cold  than  Bailie  Gemmill’s  soft,  sensitive 
adiposity ;  “  and,  besides,  you  have  as 
many  wrappers  there  as  might  make 
your  outfit  for  an  Arctic  cruise.” 

The  Bailie  proceeded  to  ■wind  himself 
up  in  these  wrappers,  until,  at  last,  his 
dimensions  were  simply  enormous.  He 
seemed  one  huge  mass  of  gray  wool, 
muffled  up  so  that  his  neck  had  to  bo 
kept  stiflf,  and  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
stoop  to  pick  up  his  gun.  The  dogs,  on 
seeing  him  lift  the  well-known  imple¬ 
ment,  jumped  up  and  began  to  bark  with 
delight,  the  stout  gentleman  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  pacify  them  with  husky  endear¬ 
ments  which  half-stuck  in  his  throat. 

“  Doon,  dowgs,  doon !  Doon,  Teeger ; 
doon.  Walnut,  ye’ll  -vv'auken  the  whole 
house!  Dear  me,  Peter,  why  dinna  ye 
tak  the  dowgs  outside  ?  ” 

Peter,  being  appealed  to,  speedily  sil¬ 
enced  the  dogs ;  and  a  few  minutes  there¬ 
after  we  left  the  ruddy,  comfortable 
kitchen,  and  passed  out  into  the  open 
air. 

The  Bailie  shivered. 

“  The  wind’s  aflf  the  sea,”  he  said,  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  plunged  into  a  cold 
bath. 

It  was  really  a  fine  night,  clear  and 
bright,  with  just  sufficient  moonlight  to 
detect  the  outlines  of  objects.  Our  party 
•w'ere  almost  wholly  dressed  in  gray ;  and 
as  we  passed  silently  away  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  environs  of  Marshlands  House, 
we  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a 
company  of  restless  spirits  by  any  un¬ 
fortunate  yokel  who  happened  to  be  out 
at  that  unearthly  hour. 

We  were  now  bound  for  one  of  those 
wild-fowl  haunts  which  are  every  day  be¬ 
coming  rarer — one  of  those  secluded  dis¬ 
tricts  of  our  seacoast  which  have  es¬ 
caped  the  perils  of  becoming  famous, 
where  wild-fowl  find  a  retreat  which  is 
only  invaded  by  one  or  two  local  guns, 
and  where  the  possibilities  for  getting 
near  the  birds  are  unusually  facile.  1 
do  not  think  a  punt-gun  had  ever  been 
used  in  this  particular  comer  of  the 
world ;  the  owner  of  Marshlands  House, 
who  did  the  most  of  the  shooting  in  the 
district,  being  far  too  great  a  lover  of 
he  ordinary  method,  and  too  great  an 


admirer  of  his  personal  prowess  with  a 
double-barrel. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Peiiley’s  shooting- 
ground  went  right  down  to  the  sea ;  and 
our  first  move  was  in  that  direction, 
where,  as  he  promised,  we  were  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  pretty  sight  We  were  walking 
quietly  along  the  side  of  a  bit  of  cover, 
in  order  to  reach  the  open  land  near  the 
shore,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  loud 
clack !  clack !  and  the  breaking  away  of 
a  pair  of  tolerably  large  birds  from  out 
the  bushes.  They  rose  as  they  flew,  and 
just  as  the  dark  specks  were  •visible 
against  the  clear  sky,  up  went  Penley’s 
two  barrels  and  down  came  both  birds 
in  fine  style.  The  ’rattle  the  barrels 
made  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night 
seemed  rather  to  have  disconcerted  the 
Bailie,  who  had,  as  he  said,  received  no 
warning  that  a  gun  was  to  be  fired  close 
to  his  ear.  The  dogs  soon  brought  in 
the  birds ;  and  these  proved  to  be — as 
their  cry  of  danger  had  led  us  to  expect 
— a  brace  of  woodcocks,  which  Penley 
considered,  for  his  country,  a  quite  won¬ 
derful  stroke  of  luck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  greatest 
precautions  were  of  course  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  slightest  noise  carrying  on  an 
intimation  of  our  approach  to  the  birds 
we  expected  to  find  there.  Presently, 
however,  we  heard  distinctly  through 
the  deep  silence  that  continued,  varied 
and  loud  whistling,  which  tells  that  a 
company  of  widgeon  are  sailing  about  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  probably 
been  startled  by  the  double  shot  fired  by 
Penley ;  and  as  they  would  now  be  more 
strictly  than  ever  on  the  watch,  the 
greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  ap¬ 
proaching  them.  By-and-by  we  found 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  sort  of  bank,  cov¬ 
ered  with  clumps  of  furze-bushes,  and 
towards  the  top  of  this  height  we  quietly 
crept.  The  bank  overlooked  the  long, 
shelving  plain  that  the  receding  tide  had 
left  exposed ;  and  as  we  gained  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  met  the  strong,  cold  sea-breeze, 
it  brought  us  a  confused  sound  of  the 
waves,  which,  too  far  out  of  sight  to  be 
distinguished  as  anything  but  a  dense 
purple  mass,  were  wearily  lasbing  the 
coast. 

“  It’s  extraordinar’  dark !  ”  muttered 
the  Bailie,  as  he  puffed  and  panted  with 
his  previous  exertions.  “  I  can  see  nae- 
thing  ava !  ” 
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“  Hush !”  said  Penley,  as  he  kept  care¬ 
fully  scanning  that  long  expanse  of  sea¬ 
board  before  us. 

The  clamor  of  the  cock  widgeon  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  almost  certain  the 
company  had  settled  somewhere  in  our 
neighborhood.  In  time,  as  our  eyes  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  place,  we  per¬ 
ceived  a  large  black  patch  on  the  dull 
gray  plain — a  broad,  dark  stain,  as  if  a 
great  stretch  of  the  shore  were  covered 
with  sea-weed.  My  friend  pointed  this 
out  to  the  Bailie. 

“That  dark  place,  that  looks  like  a 
broad  island,  is  one  mass  of  birds  as  thick 
as  ever  they  can  sit.’^ 

I  fancied  I  saw  the  huge  man  tremble. 
He  raised  his  elbow  and  brought  up  his 
gun. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  Shoot !  ”  he  whispered.  “Ane  might 
kill  a  dizzen  out  o’  such  a  lot !  ” 

“Nonsense!”  muttered  Penley,  an¬ 
grily  ;  “  you  might  as  well  try  to  kill 
them  with  a  pea  shooter.  Let  us  go 
back  now,  and  try  the  lakes.” 

We  descended  from  the  bank  and 
struck  inland  in  another  direction.  Our 
course  was  now  over  a  tract  of  marsh 
which  was  intersected  with  deep  gullies, 
many  of  which  had  runnels  of  water  in 
their  depths.  W e  did  follow  a  certain 
path,  and  crossed  one  or  two  of  the 
deeper  gullies  by  means  of  planks  that 
had  been  thrown  across ;  but  on  the 
whole  our  method  of  travelling  wjis  a 
severe  one,  and  the  Bailie  groaned  in 
spirit.  At  last  he  came  to  a  standstill 
on  the  brink  of  a  gully  which  seemed  to 
have  a  dangerous  assortment  of  succu¬ 
lent  water-juants  along  its  course. 

“  I  winna  stir  a  foot,”  he  said,  firmly. 

“Why?” 

“  I’ll  wait  here  till  the  birds  begin  to 
pass  overhead  ;  I’m  no  used  to  jumpin’ 
ower  bogs  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
like  a  will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“The  birds  won’t  begin  their  flight 
for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,”  I  said. 

“  I  dinna  care.  I’m  no  a  gutta-percha 
ball  to  stot,  and  stot,  and  stot  from  ditch 
to  ditch,  and  look  as  if  I  liked  it.  I  don’t 
like  it.” 

I  “  Hold  your  tongue  and  listen.  Bailie,” 
said  Penley. 

He  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  then 
we  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  the  dif¬ 


ferent  cries  of  the  wild-fowl — the  quack¬ 
ing  of  the  mallard,  the  hoarser  cry  of 
the  teal,  and  even  an  occasional  plain¬ 
tive  scream  from  a  curlew. 

“  There’s  music  for  you  I  Can  you 
resist  the  invitation  ?  These  birds  are 
wheeling  about  the  small  lakes  over 
there,  or  paddling  about  on  the  water.” 

“  There’s  plenty  of  water  here,”  grum¬ 
bled  the  Bailie. 

“  What’s  the  use  o’  stoppin’  ’ere,  sir  ?  ” 
said  Peter,  respectfully,  but  firmly. 
“The  duck  won’t  come  near  you,  if 
you  stand  out  on  the  marshes  like  this.” 

Bailie  Gemraill  was  at  length  goaded 
into  following  us ;  and  in  time  we  left 
the  roughest  part  of  the  marsh  behind 
us,  and  drew  near  the  partially  wooded 
hollow  in  which  lay  several  patches  of 
water  which  Penley  dignified  with  the 
name  of  lakes.  Peter  now  took  the  lead, 
having  both  dogs  leashed,  and  guided  us 
down  a  narrow  valley  which  was  well 
filled  with  bushes.  Behind  these  bushes 
we  crept  along,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  and  feeling  carefully  for  our 
footing  before  making  each  step.  Then 
he  halted,  and  we  crept  to  the  front. 
Peering  over  the  thickest  part  of  the 
bushes  and  through  the  bare  twigs  of 
the  top,  we  saw  before  us  a  quiet  little 
tarn  which,  on  one  side  especially,  where 
the  thin  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  was  of  a 
faint  gray.  Penley  moved  further  along, 
and,  in  passing,  whispered — 

“  Do  not  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
I  get  into  a  good  position.  Pick  out  a 
diver  for  your  first  shot.” 

The  Bailie  and  Peter  remained  with 
me,  the  latter  having  a  spare  gun  with 
him.  The  Bailie  shivered  perceptibly, 
either  through  cold  or  the  agonies  of 
anticipation. 

On  the  darker  side  of  the  tarn  were  a 
lot  of  rushes  and  sedge ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  vaguely 'distinguish 
certain  black  forms  moving  through  this 
tall  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  quite  blank,  until  a  diver  suddenly 
popped  up  and  began  slowly  paddling 
away.  I  fancied  he  was  a  golden-eye, 
and  he  offered  an  easy  shot,  had  it  been 
w'orth  while  to  shoot  him  singly.  By- 
and-by  there  was  a  loud  quacking  among 
the  rushes,  and  presently  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  number  of  black  objects  swim¬ 
ming  out  into  the  gray  of  the  tarn.  On 
they  came,  one  after  the  other,  appa- 
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rently  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger 
lurking  near  them,  until  the  surface  of 
the  pond  was  thickly  dotted  with  their 
dusky  forms.  I  touched  Peter  on  the 
arm,  and  pointed  to  the  spare  gun.  He 
nodded  in  reply. 

One  or  two  divers  now  made  their 
appearance,  bobbing  up  and  down  con¬ 
tinually.  W atching  my  chance,  I  caught 
sight  of  one  which  had  just  risen,  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  uttered  a  short 
whistle.  He  turned  instantaneously,  his 
head  slightly  thrown  up,  and  in  the  same 
second  he  received  the  contents  of  my 
right  barrel.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  gun 
was  the  signal  for  such  a  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  as  fairly  astounded  me.  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  sedges  round  this  little 
tarn  contained  such  a  mass  of  birds  as 
now  rose  into  the  air,  screaming  and 
whirring.  The  signal  was  repeated  by 
a  couple  of  shots  from  the  post  in  which 
Penley  was  placed,  followed  by  a  couple 
of  splashes  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Bailie  let  drive  into  “  the  thick 
of  them,”  with  his  two  barrels,  while  I 
discharged  my  remaining  barrel,  and 
managed  also  to  pick  off  a  couple  of  late 
and  frightened  stragglers  with  the  spare 
gun  which  Peter  had  lianded  to  me. 

“  Where  did  your  birds  fall,  sir  ?  ” 
asked  Peter  of  the  Bailie. 

“  How  should  I  ken  ?  ”  retorted  the 
other,  indignantly.  “  I  fired  into  the 
birds :  how  could  mortal  man  tell  where 
they  drapped  ?  ” 

Peter  was  soon  down  by  the  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  two  dogs  swimming 
about  in  search  of  the  dead  birds.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  had  recovered  two 
couple  of  mallard,  a  couple  of  teal,  and 
a  bird  which  we,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
concluded  to  be  a  golden-eye.  The  lat¬ 
ter  must  have  been  killed  at  once,  as 
these  birds  when  they  are  wounded 
dive,  and  very  frequently  never  return 
to  the  surface. 

“  There’s  another  bird  somewhere, 
Peter,”  said  the  Bailie.  “Ye  have  only 
seeven,  and  we  fired  eight  shots.  It’s  no 
possible  that  I  could  ha’  missed,  for  ye 
see  I  ha’  a  bit  o’  paper  on  the  barrel,  and 
I  fired  as  straught  as  a  line.” 

There  was  something  exceedingly  in¬ 
genuous  in  the  Bailie’s  supposing  that 
we  would,  of  course,  accuse  him  of  the 
missed  shot ;  but  Penley  comforted  him 
by  saying  that  Peter  should  return  at 


break  of  day  to  see  if  some  wounded 
bird  had  concealed  itself  among  the 
rushes. 

“And  seven  out  o’  eight  is  no  bad, 
Mr.  Penley,”  he  remarked,  in  reply, 
“  when  ye  conseeder  that  we  are  shootin’ 
in  the  deed  o’  the  nicht.” 

“  This  isn’t  the  dead  of  night.  Bailie,” 
said  Penley,  as  he  reloaded.  “  This  is  a 
fine  clear  morning.” 

“  May  be,”  said  the  Bailie,  “  may  be. 
But  I’d  like  to  see  ye  read  a  chapter  in 
Nehemiah  the  noo.” 

We  pushed  on  to  the  next  tarn,  which 
was  in  size  about  the  same  as  that  we 
had  just  left. 

“  The  bird§  will  be  very  wary,”  said 
Penley,  “  for  they  must  have  heard  the 
sound  of  our  guns.  Indeed,  we  may 
find  none  at  all  there.” 

We  advanced  very  circumspectly,  and, 
as  we  neared  the  tarn,  we  were  skirting 
the  edge  of  a  ditch  in  which  there  was  a 
little  runnel  of  water.  Here  a  most 
unlucky  accident  occurred.  By  some 
means  or  other  Bailie  Gemmill  had  got 
on  a  little  in  front,  and  was  picking  his 
steps  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  gully, 
when  a  loud  and  sudden  noise  caused 
him  fairly  to  spring  back.  About  half 
a  dozen  wild-duck  had  been  down  in  the 
ditch,  and  had  risen  almost  from  under 
his  feet  with  that  clatter  and  whirr  and 
crying  which  mark  the  fright  of  the  mal¬ 
lard.  The  Bailie  received  such  a  shock 
that  in  springing  back  he  stumbled,  or 
slipped,  and  the  next  moment  he  had 
tumbled  down  into  the  ditch,  while  a 
terrific  report  announced  to  us  that  both 
barrels  of  his  gun  had  gone  off.  Penley 
did  not  even  look  after  his  friend.  He 
saw  in  a  moment  that  the  cries  of  these 
mallard  would  ruin  our  onlj^  chance  of 
getting  a  shot  on  the  adjoining  tarn ; 
and  so,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
he  put  up  his  gun  and  brought  down 
the  last  couple  of  the  ducks  which  had 
caused  the  mishap.  All  this  had  occur¬ 
red  so  simultaneously  that  it  was  only  as 
an  afterthought  that  he  remembered  the 
explosion  of  the  Bailie’s  gun,  which  had 
taken  place  with  his  own  ;  and  then,  as 
he  turned  to  the  watery  hole  in  which 
our  friend  had  sunk,  Peter  said,  as  he 
scrambled  down  the  bank — 

“  Lor,  sir,  I  fear  he’s  hurthisself.  But 
a  deal  o’  the  shot  just  passed  my  ear.” 

The  Bailie  was  clearly  not  dead. 
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There  was  a  splashing  and  heaving 
among  the  reeds,  as  though  a  hippopota¬ 
mus  were  washing  himself  in  the  place ; 
and  there  was  a  hoarse  sound — a  stream 
of  ejaculations  and  expletives  in  broad, 
resonant  Scotch. 

“  You’re  not  hurt,  sir  ?  ”  said  Peter. 

“  Hoo  do  ye  ken  ?  ”  growled  the  mad¬ 
dened  Bailie ;  lend  me  a  hand,  I  tell 
ye ;  and  if  ever  ye  catch  me  come 

shootin’  in  such  a - place  as  this — ye — 

why  don’t  ye  come  nearer  ?  ” 

A  large  and  dark  form  now  made  its 
appearance  on  the  bank. 

“  Where’s  the  gun,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Peter. 

“ - the  gun!  Let  it  rot  there  !  If 

I  get  safe  out,  the  gun  may  stay  in.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bailie ;  but  the 
gun  is  mine,”  said  Penley. 

“  And  so  is  the  ditch,  I  suppose,”  said 
the  Bailie,  struggling  into  the  moonlight. 
“  I  tell  ye,  Maister  Penley,  if  ye  left  a 
place  like  that  in  Scotland  withoot  puttin’ 
a  paling  round  it,  the  law  would  hang 
ye.  And  it’s  a  perfect  meeracle  ye 
havena  my  life  to  answer  for,  for  I  de¬ 
clare  I  felt  the  wind  o’  the  shot  on  my 
face.” 

“  But  why  did  you  tumble  in  ?  ”  said 
Penley,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile  on 
meeting  the  melancholy  figure  now  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  half-drowned  Bailie. 

“  I’ve  got  the  gun,  sir,”  said  Peter, 
from  below.  “  And  lucky  it  is  it  didn’t 
fall  into  the  water.” 

“  What  way  lucky  ?  ”  exclaimed  the 
Bailie.  “Do  ye  expect  me,  Maister 
Penley,  to  conteenue  this  madcap  busi¬ 
ness,  and  risk  my  life  for  the  pleasure  o’ 
shootin’  at  birds  in  the  daurk  r  ” 

“Come,  come.  Bailie,”  said  Penley. 
“  You  must  do  something  to  keep  your 
circulation  going,  and  you  may  as  well 
ad  again  and  go  with  us.  You  would 
never  find  your  way  home  from  here.” 

“Deed,  I’ll  no  try,”  said  the  Bailie, 
earnestly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
bnt  that  he  should  accompany  us ;  and 
so,  having  ascertained  that  his  powder- 
flask,  wads,  <kc.,  were  dry,  we  again 
started. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  a  bird  on  or 
aroimd  this  second  tarn  when  we  ap¬ 
proached  it.  The  report  of  the  Bailie’s 
gun  had  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  quacks  and  screams  which  told  that, 
had  we  reached  the  water  in  silence,  we 


should  have  had  some  sport.  The  couple 
of  mallard  shot  by  Penley  were  the  only 
spoil  which  fell  to  us  from  this  second 
effort. 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  water  was 
larger  than  its  predecessors,  and  might 
even,  with  some  stretch  of  courtesy, 
have  been  called  a  small  lake.  Its  shores 
were  very  level,  and  we  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  approaching  it  with 
safety.  At  some  distance  the  cries  of 
the  wild-fowl  could  be  distinguished,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us  that 
here,  at  least,  the  birds  had  not  been 
scared  off. 

Then  the  Bailie  stopped. 

“  I’m  sayin’,”  he  remarked,  “  I  think 
I’ll  no  gang  forrit  to  the  water.  I’m  too 
cauld  to  be  able  to  shoot.  I’ll  sit  down 
here  and  take  a  drop  o’  whiskey  and  a 
sandwich  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  ye 
can  come  back  here  when  ye  have  done. 
Losh  me,  what’s  that  ?  ” 

“  A  hare,  sir,”  said  Peter,  as  some  dark 
object  darted  past,  and  scuttled  away 
among  the  long  grass. 

“  As  you  please.  Bailie,”  said  Penley. 
“  And,  if  you  are  not  going  to  shoot,  you 
may  give  me  your  gun.” 

“  Wi’  pleasure,”  said  the  Bailie,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

We  now  proceeded  to  seek  the  shore 
of  the  lake  at  a  spot  were  there  was  a 
small  creek,  in  w'hich  lay  a  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  punt>  The  punt  was  moored 
beside  some  bushes,  and  it  was  to  these 
bushes  we  looked  for  means  to  get  down 
unperceived  to  the  water.  When  we 
had  finally  crept  down  to  the  margin, 
and  could  look  abroad  over  the  still 
surface  of  the  water,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  wild-fowl  were  present  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  They  seemed  to  be 
more  on  the  outlook,  however,  than  they 
were  on  the  first  tarn ;  and  several  times 
we  feared  lest  some  wheeling  duck  might 
spy  out  our  hiding-place  and  give  the 
alarm  to  his  companions. 

No  such  awkward  accident  occurred, 
however;  and  for  several  minutes  we 
stood,  admiring  the  slow  circles  made 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  dark 
forms  of  the  birds.  The  moonlight  was 
now  a  little  stronger,  and  the  water  was 
of  a  decided  bluish-gray  tinge,  on  which 
the  wild  fowl  seemed  quite  black.  Now 
and  then  a  stray  wanderer  came  sailing 
down  and  alit  on  the  water  with  a  loud 
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“gwish,”  which  caused  all  his  companions 
to  jerk  their  heads  about.  There  was 
one  especially  erratic  fellow,  who  went  on 
long  circular  excursions  all  by  himself ; 
and  on  one  of  these  we  saw  that  he  was 
evidently  coming  straight  toward  us. 
Afraid  of  being  taken  unawares,  we 
simultaneously  rose  up,  exposing  the 
upper  half  of  our  bodies  above  the 
bushes.  In  an  instant  the  whole  place 
was  a  scene  of  wild  clamor,  excited 
quacking  and  croaking,  and  rapid  wheel¬ 
ing  up  into  the  air.  Bang !  bang  !  went 
Penley’s  first  gun,  simultaneously  with 
my  own  ;  and  then  again  the  barrels  of 
the  remaining  guns  echoed  through  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

Peter  jumped  into  the  punt,  with  his 
dogs. 

“  Come  quick,  sir — we’ll  push  across, 
and  find  one  or  two  hiding  in  the  rushes.” 

We  got  into  the  punt  and  loaded  as 
quickly  as  possible,  allowing  Peter  to 
paddle  us  silently  across.  On  the  way  we 
passed  more  than  one  dead  bird,  towards 
which  the  dogs  would  fain  have  leapt, 
had  we  not  restrained  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  broad  prow  of  the 
shallow  punt  rustled  in  upon  the  sedges 
than  a  couple  of  mallard  fluttered  up  and 
flew  off*  right  and  left.  One  fell  to  each 
of  us,  Penley’s  bird  dropping  well  up  on 
shore.  This  was  a  good  beginning  ;  but 
we  found  that  the  sedgy  margin  did  not 
contain  the  number  of  birds  we  had 
begun  to  anticipate.  Another  wild-duck 
did  get  up ;  but  it  rose  far  out  of  shot, 
and  we  were  about  to  return  when  I 
heard  a  flapping  and  splashing  in  among 
the  reeds. 

“  It  is  a  wounded  bird,”  said  Peter,  un¬ 
leashing  one  of  the  dogs.  “  Go  in.  Wal¬ 
nut — go  in,  good  dog,  and  seek  him 
out.” 

Walnut  sprang  boldly  into  the  water, 
made  for  the  rushes,  and  after  a  little 
plunging  about  returned  with  the  bird 
in  her  mouth.  It  was  a  duck  which  had 
only  been  winged,  the  coup  de  grdce 
being  reserved  for  Peter’s  experienced 
fingers. 

This  being  the  finish  of  our  lake-shoot¬ 
ing,  and  there  being  still  some  time  to 
elapse  before  the  morning  flight-shooting 
would  commence,  we  began  a  brisk  hunt 
after  the  killed.  The  Bailie,  being 
whistled  for,  came  down  to  the  punt  and 
took  a  scat,  though  he  was  greatly  in¬ 


commoded — as  .were  we — by  the  wet 
dogs.  He  maintained,  however,  that  he 
now  felt  very  comfortable,  that  he  no 
longer  experienced  any  cold,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  anything  or  go  any¬ 
where  so  long  as  the  sport  could  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

“  I  think  it  is  an  astonishin’  fine  sensa¬ 
tion  to  be  out  here,  a’  by  yoursel’,  in  the 
deed  o’  nicht,  and  they  great  birds  fleein’ 
about  your  head.  I  dinua  wonder,  Mais- 
ter  Penley,  that  ye  are  glad  to  Uve  in 
this  oot-o’-the-world  place,  when  ye  have 
such  sport  aye  before  ye ;  and  my  wonder 
is  that  ye  are  na  out  every  night  in  your 
life.” 

“If  we  kept  continually  popping  at 
them,  they’d  soon  leave  us,”  said 
Penley,  as  he  took  a  mallard  out  of 
Walnut’s  mouth. 

The  Bailie  grew  enormously  loqua¬ 
cious.  He  became  quite  poetical  in 
describing  the  enchanting  pleasures  of 
wild-fowl  shooting,  and  said  he  should 
remember  this  night  so  long  as  he  lived. 

“  Bv  the  way,  Maister  Penley,”  he 
remarked,  in  a  sort  of  bashful  way, 
“  have  ye  anything  left  in  your  flask  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  had  filled  your  flask 
before  we  started,”  said  Penley ;  “  and 
it  is  twice  as  big  as  mine.” 

“  And  so  I  did,”  said  the  Bailie,  with 
a  little  hesitation ;  “  but  I  was  extra- 
ordinar’  thirsty  after  that  cauld  bath, 
and  I  couldna  exactly  get  at  the  water, 
so  I — so  I  had  to  empty  the  flask.  But 
never  mind.  I  feel  very  comfortable,  and 
doubtless  ye’ll  need  a’  you  have  got  be¬ 
fore  the  night’s  over.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  Penley,  “for  we 
have  now  got  to  tramp  over  to  the  river 
side,  where  I  hope  we  shall  get  a  little 
shooting.” 

The  Bailie  rose  from  his  seat  with  a 
half-stifled  sigh,  and,  as  the  boat  touched 
the  corner  of  the  creek,  he  stepped 
ashore.  The  birds  we  had  shot,  already 
too  heavy  for  one  man  to  carry,  were 
locked  up  in  the  spacious  locker  of  the 
punt ;  and  then  we  set  out  on  our  journey 
towards  the  river,  This  small  stream,  in 
flowing  towards  the  sea,  passed  Marsh¬ 
lands  House,  and  was  not  only  a  valuable 
resort  for  grebe,  moor-hens,  and  similar 
birds,  but  also  offered  excellent  shelter 
in  which  to  await  the  passing  and  re- 
passing,  at  eurlj  morning  and  dusk,  of 
the  flocks  of  wild-fowl  which  haunted, 
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the  locality.  The  Bailie  looked  forward 
to  this  bit  of  flight-shooting  with  an 
animation  which  was  not  altogether  the 
result  of  the  whiskey  he  had  drunk.  The 
mere  consciousness  that  we  were  going 
in  the  direction  of  home,  that  daylight 
would  soon  break,  and  that  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river  there  were  no 
treacherous  pitfalls,  cheered  him  ;  and 
he  even  volunteered  to  sing,  in  a  hoarse, 
cawing  way,  some  guttural  Scotch  drink¬ 
ing-song,  which  was,  perhaps  fortunately, 
quite  unintelligible. 

Along  the  side  of  the  stream  whither 
we  were  now  bound  there  lay  a  strip  of 
marshy  ground  chiefly  covered  with 
young  Avillows.  The  underwood  was 
considerably  thick,  especially  at  the 
point  to  which  Peter  led  us ;  and  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  choosing  successive 
spots,  some  fifty  yards  separate,  where 
we  could  easily  lie  concealed,  while  leav¬ 
ing  a  tolerably  large  open  space  around 
us.  Peter’s  chief  care  was  to  hide  away 
the  elephantine  bulk  of  the  Bailie ;  and, 
when  that  had  been  done,  he  was  caution¬ 
ed  to  remain  perfectly  still  and  invisible. 

A  dead  silence  hung  over  the  place  for 
several  minutes,  broken  only  by  the 
rippling  of  the  dark  water  round  the 
sudden  curves  of  its  course,  and  the 
creaking  of  willow  stumps  in  the  wind. 
A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  knew 
the  birds,  if  they  passed  our  way  at  all, 
would  fly  low  and  ofier  an  easy  shot.  In 
the  midst  of  this  stillness,  I  heard  the 
even,  heavy  tramp  of  the  Bailie’s  foot¬ 
steps  approaching. 

“  Tell  me,”  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
as  he  came  up,  “  am  I  to  shoot  at  the 
birds  as  they  flee  towards  me,  or  as 
they’re  fleeing  past  ?  ” 

“  You’d  better  let  them  get  past,”  I 
said;  “hut  how  do  you  expect  they’ll 
come  here  if  you  stand  out  in  the  open, 
and  talk  ?  ” 

“  Mercy  me  1  hoo  could  a  bird  see  ye 
on  a  night  like  this  ?  It  has  got  quite 
dark — and — preserve  us !  ” 

He  was  struck  into  silence  by  a  great 
whirring  of  wings  overhead  that  sound¬ 
ed  as  if  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air  were  himself  rushing  past.  The  ring 
of  my  two  barrels,  followed  by  the 
double  report  of  Penley’s  gun,  did  not 
lessen  his  astonishment. 

“  What  did  ye  fire  at  ?  What  was 
that  ?  What  a  frioht  I  got  I  ” 


“  Why,  a  fine  string  of  wild  duck,” 
said  I ;  “  though  how  they  came  so  near 
while  you  were  standing  there  I  don’t 
know.  I  wish  you’d  go  and  hide  your- 
self  again.  Bailie.” 

“  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  shot  any¬ 
thing  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  did.” 

“  And  Maister  Penley  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  birds 
fall  ?  ” 

“That’s  maist  extraordinar’,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Bailie,  as  he  returned  to  his 
post. 

For  some  time  thereafter  the  plashing 
of  the  water  resumed  its  hold  on  the 
ear ;  not  even  the  distant  cry  of  a  bird 
could  be  detected.  A  faint  gray  tinge 
now  became  visible  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  the  moon  sensibly  paled  her  light. 
The  advance  of  the  dawn,  as  every  one 
must  have  noticed  who  has  had  leisure 
to  sit  and  watch  its  approach,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid,  while  it  appears  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  The  change  is  so 
gradual  that  one  does  not  notice  how  ob¬ 
jects,  hitherto  invisible,  come  into  relief. 
The  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  grew  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
the  black  branches  above  us  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  defined  against  the  clear 
sky.  Fortunately  the  wind  still  kept  up, 
and  I  was  momentarily  expecting  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  Bailie’s  gun,  to  him 
having  been  accorded  the  best  position. 

It  was  certainly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  any  new  flock  of  birds  came  near 
us — this  time  a  compact  skein  of  duck, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number.  They 
flew  right  over  the  bushes  in  which  the 
Bailie  was  hid;  I  heard  both  his  barrels; 
but,  of  course,  could  not  distinguish  at 
that  distance  whether  anything  fell.  The 
birds  redoubled  their  flight,  two  or  three 
going  off"  in  one  direction,  two  or  three 
in  another,  all  making  the  loudest  noise 
possible.  One  came  directly  over  me, 
and  fell ;  another  flew  behind  the  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  him 
I  missed.  Penley  did  not  get  a  shot. 

We  were  again  lapped  in  silence ;  but 
we  could  hear  that  the  general  flight  of 
the  wild-fowl  was  taking  place.  We  could 
distinguish  the  cries  of  the  mallard  and 
the  croaking  of  the  teal  in  large  numbers. 
We  lay  as  silent  as  a  fox ;  but  the  re¬ 
peated  firing  of  the  guns  had  apparently 
taught  them  to  suspect  the  locality. 
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and,  although  we  occasionally  heard  the 
assing  whirr  of  a  string  of  birds,  they 
ept  carefully  beyond  reach. 

^e  gray  was  now  telling  upon  the 
sky,  and  a  comparative  twilight  reigned 
in  the  hollow  which  secreted  us.  I  could 
now  make  out  the  red  bill  of  a  moor-hen, 
which,  having  been  frightened  by  my 
approach,  had  paddled  into  the  nearest 
refuge,  and  now  sat  quietly  in  the  water, 
at  the  root  of  a  willow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream,  her  head  only  being 
visible.  I  am  almost  certain  she  could 
see  me,  and  concluded  she  was  too  afraid 
to  leave  her  present  hiding-place  for  a 
more  sheltered  one. 

I  was  watching  the  occasional  twitch¬ 
ing  of  the  red  beak  when  another  rush¬ 
ing  of  wings  in  the  neighborhood 
caught  my  attention.  A  dark  cloud  of 
birds  now  swept  overhead — I  fired  right 
and  left — they  broke  in  wild  confusion, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  went  over  Pen- 
ley.  By  that  time,  however,  they  had 
risen  high  into  the  air,  and  only  one  fell 
to  his  two  shots. 

After  this  the  cries  of  the  wild-fowl 
died  down  ;  it  was  now  broad  daylight, 
and  it  had  become  evident  that  no  more 
business  was  to  be  done  that  morning. 
Before  leaving  Peter  and  the  dogs,  how¬ 
ever,  to  recover  the  birds,  we  had  shot, 
I  called  the  Bailie,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  moor-hen  w’hich  still  sat  in  the 
water.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  he 
lifted  his  gun,  and  would  have  murdered 
the  bird  then  and  there,  had  he  not  been 
interrupted.  I  prevailed  on  him  to  allow 
Walnut  to  cross,  and  this  the  dog  speedi¬ 
ly  did.  The  moor-hen  remained  until  the 
dog  had  almost  touched  her,  then  she 
swam  quickly  out  and  disappeared  Into 
another  hole.  Here  she  refused  to  be 
dislodged  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  dog  dragged  her  out  in  his  mouth, 
punishing  her  severely  in  the  process. 

When  he  had  swum  back  I  took  the 
moor-hen  from  him;  and  found  her  quite 
lively. 

“Now,”  I  said  to  the  Bailie,  “look 
out !  ” 

I  threw  the  bird  up  into  theair ;  the 
Bailie  did  not  fire  ;  she  dropped  on  the 
water,  and  dived.  Of  course  she  was 
seen  no  more ;  but  two  seconds  after  she 
had  dived  the  Bailie  fired  at  the  place 
where  she  had  disappeared.  Peter  made 
an  insolent  grimace  behind  the  worthy 


Bailie’s  back ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
— whether  startled  out  of  her  retreat  by 
the  report,  or  whether  put  up  by  Wal¬ 
nut,  I  cannot  say — another  moor-hen 
rushed  out  and  flew  straight  up  the 
stream.  As  she  again  descended  on  the 
water,  leaving  a  long  line  of  light  in  her 
wake,  the  Bailie  fired  his  second  barrel, 
the  unhappy  moor-hen  jumped  a  foot 
into  the  air,  fell  into  the  river,  and  then 
came  slowly  floating  down  stream,  her 
pale  green  legs  uppermost. 

The  Bailie  marched  home  in  the 
proudest  way,  and  carried  bis  gun  in  a 
quite  masterly  manner.  I  foresaw  that 
we  should  be  treated  to  a  few  sporting 
reminiscences  after  dinner  that  evening, 
graced  with  such  efibrts  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  as  should  appear  to  the  Bailie  to 
be  most  suitable.  In  the'mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  went  straight  to  bed  on  reach¬ 
ing  Marshlands  House,  for  we  had  to  be 
present  at  some  coursing  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  neighborhood  towards 
mid-day.  W.  B. 

Leisure  Hour. 

THE  RECLUSE  OF  PULO-PENANG. 

In  one  of  my  eastern  voyages,  en  route 
to  China,  I  was  much  interested  at  Pulo- 
Penang  by  the  aspect  of  a  tomb  which 
was  shown  me.  Still -more  interested 
was  I  when  presented  to  the  remarkable 
individual  who  was  to  become  its  occu¬ 
pier.  He  might  be  seen  day  after  day 
superintending  the  construction  of  the 
place  in  which  he  intended  his  ashes  to 
repose  after  “life’s  fitful  fever”  should  be 
ended. 

Che  Wan,  like  thousands  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  amongst  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
Chinese,  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  some  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  lying  between  the  China  Seas  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
as  circumstances  might  decide.  His  lot 
was  cast  on  the  Islapd  of  Sumatra,  where, 
in  course  of  time,  he  became  prime  min¬ 
ister  to  the  King  of  Acheen.  In  that 
capacity  he  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
and  he  was  astute  enough  to  perceive 
and  comprehend  that  he  himself  and  his 
riches  were  only  safe  so  long  as  be  retain¬ 
ed  the  monarch’s  favor,  and  that  the 
king  himself  was  dependent  on  the  good¬ 
will  and  the  unanimity  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  anarchy,  a  growing  dis- 
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satisfaction  which  was  likely  to  spread 
throughout  the  entire  populace,  Che  Wan 
removed,  with  all  his  worldly  possessions, 
consisting  of  his  riches  and  his  family,  to 
Pulo- Penang,  under  the  safety  of  British 
rule.  Here,  in  his  old  age,  he  determined 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  build  a  tomb 
for  himself— in  fact,  to  erect  an  altar, 
upon  which  his  descendants,  at  their  peri¬ 
odical  meetings  at  the  graves  of  their 
departed  kindred,  would  place  their  sev¬ 
eral  offerings  to  his  manes,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  an  important  religious  ceremony 
— a  custom  still  everywhere  reverentially 
fulfilled  by  the  Chinese. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he 
first  divided  his  property  amongst  his 
children,  reserving  only  a  sufficient  sum 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  desire 
which  now  engrossed  his  mind — to  wit¬ 
ness  the  completion  of  his  tomb  before  he 
died.  He  estimated  its  cost  at  about  one 
thousand  pounds  (Elnglish  money),  and 
that  the  time  it  would  take  to  complete 
it  would  be  altogether  about  two  years 
from  the  period  of  its  commencement. 

Having  selected  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
far-ofl^  quiet  country,  surround^  by  um¬ 
brageous  trees,  his  first  care  was  to  have 
a  substantial  shed  erected,  in  w'hich  he 
might  itake  shelter  from  the  violence  of 
the  monsoon,  whilst  superintending  the 
progress  towards  completion  of  his  last 
earthly  dwelling-place.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  hut — whose  peacefulness  was  un¬ 
broken  save  by  the  rustling  breezy  sound 
of  the  convex-branching  cocoanut  trees 
— he  placed  two  large  slabs  of  polished 
granite,  one  to  serve  him  as  a  table,  and 
the  other  as  a  bench,  whereon  he  slept  at 
night,  and  whence,  in  the  daytime,  super¬ 
intending  the  labors  of  the  workpeople, 
the  ci-devant  prime  minister  might  be 
seen  conversing  at  intervals  with  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  his  family,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  repaired  thither ;  or  answering, 
with  unswerving  self-composure,  any 
stray  visitors  who,  having  heard  of  his 
strange  resolve,  were  anzioui^  not  only 
to  b^old  the  splendid  tomb  in  process 
of  erection,  but  felt  a  still  deeper  curiosi¬ 
ty  to  converse  with  a  being  of  so  peculiar 
a  mind,  and  who  with  such  unwearied 
and  unflinching  determination  carried  out 
his  firm  resolve. 

Che  Wan  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
sixty  years  old.  He  had  so  completely 


taken  leave  ot*  the  world,  and  all  its  con¬ 
cerns  and  interests,  that  although  affable 
to  those  who  sought  his  presence,  he 
abstained  from  asking  any  one  to  come 
out  to  visit  him.  He  never  cared  to  hear 
the  news  of  the  day.  He  would  dwell 
on  the  paat^  revert  to  the  places  he  had 
visited  and  the  persons  he  had  known, 
regarding  whom,  and  the  events  which 
had  come  within  his  own  ken,  he  was  full 
of  information.  He  spoke  of  many  Eng¬ 
lish  with  whom  he  had  olficially  come  in 
contact  whilst  administering  the  affairs 
of  Acheen.  At  one  time  it  was  of  an 
envoy  sent  by  the.  Bengal  Government 
to  the  King  of  Acheen ;  at  another,  of 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  the  India 
station ;  or  of  the  commander  of  a  French 
man-of-war  who  had  awakened  his  admi¬ 
ration  whilst  he  discoursed  to  him  of  the 
great  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  would 
indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  future  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  world,  but  he 
no  longer  sought  to  hear  of  anything  that 
had  reference  to  the  present  time. 

When  inquiries  were  made  as  to  his 
health,  his  only  answer  was  that  “he 
thought  it  would  last  until  his  bed  was  rea¬ 
dy  for  him,”  pointing  to  the  spot  where 
the  laborers  were  at  work  on  his  grave ! 

Strange  to  relate,  he  died  on  the  very 
day  after  the  tomb  was  completed ;  nor 
did  the  expense  of  its  erection  exceed  the 
sum  he  had  set  apart  for  it.  His  name, 
both  in  Chinese  and  English  characters, 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  are  chiselled 
on  the  front  of  the  monument,  which 
represents  a  half-open  door  leading  down 
to  the  grave  under  the  mound  of  earth, 
which  IS  supported  by  an  arch  covered 
with  turf. 

The  view  from  the  tomb  is  magnificent, 
overlooking  the  harbor  of  Pulo-Penang, 
with  the  high  land  of  the  opposite  shore 
in  the  distance,  and  with  the  Penang 
range  of  hills,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  superb  forest-trees,  forming  its  back¬ 
ground.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene 
and  of  this  remarkable  monument,  which 
1  retain  among  my  suggestive  memoran¬ 
da  of  former  travel. 

What  were  Che  Wan’s  notions  or 
feelings  as  to  the  state  of  existence  after 
death,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  he  had 
been  different  from  the  majority  of  his 
unenlightened  countrymen  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  heard  of  it.  A  passionless 
anticipation  of  death  may  be  due  to  ig- 
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norance  as  well  as  to  wisdom.  At  all 
events,  the  effect  was  saddening,  as  we 
turned  away  from  the  tomb  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Che  Wan.  And  though  bright 
was  the  sky  overhead,  and  beautiful  the 
scene  around,  one  could  not  but  think  of 
graveyards  at  home,  sunless  and  unro¬ 
mantic,  yet  irradiated  by  a  light  from 
beyond  the  grave,  and  whispering  to 
Christian  hope  the  heavenly  words,  “I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 

St.  PkQl'B. 

A  LUNATIC  COLONY. 

Of  the  many  visitors  to  Antwerp,  or 
to  Malines,  only  a  few  have  ever  heard 
of  the  strange  town  of  Gheel,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  any  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  visit  it.  Yet  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  miles  from  these  cities  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  most  interesting  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  present  day. 

At  Gheel,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  consists  of  insane  persons, 
who  share  in  all  the  daily  toils  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  their  sane  fellow-citizens;  who 
live  in  fraternal  equality  with  them,  and 
are  permitted  freely  to  take  part  in  their 
religious  festivals  and  ceremonies.  This 
custom  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  has  preserved  the  following  sad  and 
tragic  legend  of  its  original  institution. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  a  chapel 
had  been  erected  in  the  desert  lands  of 
the  Campine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Alar- 
tin,  the  Apostle  of  Gaul.  The  few  pious 
pilgrims  who  built  their  huts  in  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  the  founders  of  Gheel. 

It  was  in  this  desert  spot  that  the  fair 
Dymphnia,  according  to  the  legend, 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  cruel  love  of 
her  father,  a  wicked  king  of  Ireland. 
She  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  an 
aged  priest  named  Gerrebert,  who  had 
converted  her  to  Christianity.  The  king 
discovered  her  retreat,  Gerrebert  was 
killed  by  his  guards,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dymphnia  was  murdered  by  tlie  impious 
hands  of  her  own  father. 

Tradition  states  that  some  lunatics 
who  were  the  witnesses  of  this  horrible 
deed  were  restored  to  their  senses.  An¬ 
other  version  relates  that  the  insane, 
who  were  led  by  the  piety  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  tombs  of  these  martyrs, 
were  healed  at  once.  The  miraculous 
cures  were  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  the 


murdered  princess,  who  from  that  time 
became  the  patron  saint  of  the  insane. 
The  hope  of  a  miracle  soon  brought  a 
stream  of  pilgrims  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  which  marked  the  place  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  of  virtue.  A  custom  then 
arose  of  leaving  lunatics  in  the  charge  of 
the  few  inhabitants  who  had  settled 
there.  The  cluster  of  huts  became  a 
village,  and  in  later  times  an  important 
town. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  large  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Dymphnia,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  and 
in  A.  D.  1400,  the  popular  belief  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  saint  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  discover  whether  the  cures  were 
real  or  imaginary,  but,  at  all  events,  we 
can  easily  perceive  how  what  at  first  was 
a  work  of  charity  and  piety  soon  became 
a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country, 
and  of  freedom  to  the  insane  who  were 
brought  there. 

At  Gheel,  the  combination  of  a  north¬ 
ern  climate  with  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
south,  rendered  the  means  of  livelihood 
difficult  to  obtain  through  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  Economy,  as  well  as  kind¬ 
ness,  prompted  the  sane  to  live  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  insane  guests.  The 
lunatics  w’ere  adopted  into  a  family,  and 
shared  the  same  room,  and  in  early  times, 
even  the  same  bed,  with  their  hosts. 
Their  guardians,  who  could  ill  aflford  the 
time  to  keep  and  watch  them  within 
doors,  usually  took  them  with  them  into 
the  fields  when  they  w6nt  to  work,  and 
thus  gradually  the  lunatics,  in  their  lucid 
moments,  became  fellow-workers  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  companions  in  the  house, 
and  lived  freely  and  fearlessly  with  their 
keepers.  So  excellent  was  their  behav¬ 
ior  under  these  circumstances,  that  when 
the  Flemish  Government  authorized  the 
use  of  chains  to  prevent  lunatics  from 
committing  injuries,  the  good  people  of 
Gheel  were  scandalized,  and  said,  as 
with  one  voice,  “Ahl  my  madman  or 
messmate  is  not  bad ;  he  does  harm  to 
no  one;  he  is  the  best  of  creatures.” 
This  humble  institution  of  Gheel  con¬ 
tinued  as  it  had  begun,  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Belgium 
was  divided  into  French  departments. 
It  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  officials ;  and  thus  Gheel,  so  long 
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unconscious  of  its  own  merits,  was  first 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  until  then  remained  concealed. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  new 
enactments  have  put  a  stop  to  some 
abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  which  had 
become  almost  sanctioned  by  ancient 
routine,  and  have  much  improved  the 
system. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  of  Gheel  is 
cheerful,  and  the  houses  in  the  principal 
street  are  well  built,  and  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  appearance. 

The  Church  of  St.  Dymphnia  is  of 
course  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  place.  On  its  walls  is  to  be 
seen  inscribed,  or  painted,  the  strange 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
Over  the  principal  altar  an  allegorical 
group  represents  St.  Dymphnia  borne  on 
a  cloud,  imploring  the  divine  mercy  for 
the  unhappy  suppliants  at  her  feet.  On 
each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  group  of  liin.a- 
tics,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  bound 
with  golden  fetters ; — these  are  the 
chains  we  read  of  in  the  decrees  of  the 
seventeenth  century, — with  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  that  those  were  not  gilded. 

The  stone  pavement  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Dymphnia  is  deeply  indented  by 
the  knees  of  the  numerous  suppliants  for 
her  favor.  The  Church  of  St.  Dymph¬ 
nia  is  ispecially  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  insane,  who  take  their  part  without 
restraint  in  the  religious  ceremonies. 
Only  those  who  imagine  themselves  to 
be  gods,  kings,  or  princes  refuse  to  kneel, 
and  they  all  behave  in  a  respectful  and 
reverential  matfher. 

The  lunatic,  by  being  permitted  to 
take  his  part  in  religious  offices  and 
duties,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  when¬ 
ever  his  reason  is  sufficiently  conscious 
of  what  he  is  doing,  is  thereby  raised-  in 
his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
bis  fellow-citizens. 

At  first  sight  the  inhabitants  of  Gheel 
seem  so  like  those  of  an  ordinary  town, 
that  it  has  provoked  the  sarcastic  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  Gheel  the  sane  and  insane 
are  so  much  alike  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  them.  Yet  a  visitor 
who  scrutinizes  the  passers-by  carefully, 
or  a  physician  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  external  symptoms  of  madness,  will 
soon  discover  the  unhappy  victims  of  in¬ 
sanity.  The  eccentric  behavior  of  one, 
the  prolonged  vacant  smile  of  another, 
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or  the  irrational  question  of  a  third,  will 
free  him  from  his  doubts,  although  he 
wdll  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  luna¬ 
tics.  Gheel.  receives  about  the  fifth 
part  of  the  lunatics  of  Belgium.  The 
Belgians  naturally  form  the  large  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  insane  population  of  Gheel ; 
then  come  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  then 
a  few  Frenchmen,  and  now  and  then 
a  Dane  or  an  Englishman.  Insane  per¬ 
sons  of  every  kind  are  received,  except 
those  who  suffer  from  a  suicidal  or  a  ho¬ 
micidal  mania,  and  those  whose  frequent 
attempts  at  evasion  or  whose  habits 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Unfortunately  Gheel  has  been  so  little 
known,  and  so  many  adverse  rumors 
have  been  spread  about  it,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  there  followed  has  only  been  tried 
after  all  others  have  failed.  Hence  a 
lar^e  number  of  incurables  form  the 
majority  of  the  insane  population.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases,  male  and  female 
lunatics  are  not  admitted  into  the  same 
family ;  but  out  of  doors  they  mingle 
without  restraint.  The  religion  of  the 
community  is  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  no  one  attempts  to  convert  a 
lun.atic  who  belongs  to  some  other  reli¬ 
gious  denomination.  Rustic  simplicity 
prevails  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  citizens  of  Gheel. 

If  the  traveller  wishes  to  inspect  the 
inierior  of  the  houses,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  walk  in  at  any  moment.  The 
doors  are  as  open  to  the  friends,  parents, 
or  visitors  of  the  patients,  as  to  the  phy¬ 
sicians  who  attend  them.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  practice  in  public  asy¬ 
lums,  for  even  in  those  which  are  most 
indulgently  regulated,  the  gates  are 
closed  against  the  affection  of  relatives 
and  the  kindness  of  friends.  At  Gheel, 
the  house  or  cottage  of  the  peasant  or 
citizen  is  itself  the  asylum  ;  there  are  no 
secrets  of  the  prison-house  to  be  dis¬ 
covered, — all  is  open  to  the  public  view. 
Formerly  there  was  much  neglect  and 
disorder  to  be  observed  in  the  cottages 
and  homes  of  the  people  of  Gheel ;  but 
now  they  have  learnt  to  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
their  dwelling-places,  and  the  rooms  the 
patients  occupy  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  lunatics  have  good  beds 
and  abundant  food,  for  it  is  only  the 
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artisan  who  has  to  purchase  all  his  food, 
who  sometimes  fares  scantily. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the 
lunatics  accustom  themselves  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  hours  and  habits  of  their  guardians. 
Their  first  suit  of  clothes  is  provided  by 
their  relations,  or  by  the  asylum  from 
which  they  come,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
newed  by  the  local  administration.  No 
particular  color  or  cut  of  clothes  marks 
the  insane  from  the  sane,  so  that  in  the 
streets  the  insane  are  lost  in  the  crowd. 
Yet  they  are  so  well  *known  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  if  a  lunatic  attempts  to 
escape,  he  is  easily  stopped  without  call¬ 
ing  in  the  assistance  of  the  police.  The 
attempts  at  evasion  are,  however,  very 
few  in  number,  as  few  can  feel  a  desire 
to  escape  ;  but  those  who  repeat  the  at¬ 
tempt  are  chained  with  fetters  of  light 
weight,  which  do  not  hurt  their  limbs. 

Suicide  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
The  normal  state  of  Gheel  and  its  people 
is  quiet  and  peace ;  but  naturally  now 
and  then  exceptional  cases  arise,  where 
a  sudden  .attack  of  frenzy  has  caused  the 
lunatic  to  use  violence  ag.ain8t  his  keep¬ 
ers.  When  the  lunatic  becomes  very 
violent,  his  keepers,  with  the  assistance, 
if  necessary,  of  their  neighbors,  e.asily 
keep  him  from  harm,  and  sometimes  bind 
him  with  leathern  bands  until  his  fury  is 
past. 

The  wdiole  system  which  prevails  at 
Gheel  may  be  summed  up  m  the  two 
words, — liberty  and  work.  The  lunatic 
is  free  to  move  about  as  he  likes ;  he  is 
trejited  as  a  fellow  creature,  and  not  like 
a  wild  beast  only  fit  to  be  caged  and 
ch.ained,  or  forced  into  submission.  lie 
may  be  seen, — except  in  those  cases 
where  the  physician  does  not  think  it 
advisable, — peacefully  smoking  his  pipe 
at  the  village  inn,  and  reading  the  paper, 
or  playing  cards  and  drinking  beer  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Work  is  not  compulsory, — every  luna¬ 
tic  may  abstmn  from  it, — but  the  force 
of  ex.ample  soon  leads  the  majority  to 
take  up  work  of  some  kind.  Probably 
.  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  thus 
usefully  and  healthfully  employed.  In 
the  houses  where  they  live  they  all  take 
part  in  the  household  economy.  In  the 
town  the  female  lunatics  work  in  the 
lace  manufactories,  while  some  of  the 
males  find  employment  in  the  workshops 
of  bootmakers,  tailors,  and  other  trades¬ 


men.  A  few  work  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  earn  a  good  income  as  car- 

f)enters,  herbalists,  or  carvers.  The 
unatics  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  country  life  are  as  much  as  possible 
placed  in  the  neighboring  farms.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  the  farmers  prefer  to 
receive  into  their  homes  those  lunatics 
who  are  at  times  subject  to  violent  at¬ 
tacks  of  madness,  and  who  are  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  temper  and  character.  They 
.allege  as  their  reason,  th.at  the  violent 
lunatic  in  his  lucid  intervals  will  work 
with  energy,  and  willingly,  while  the 
idiot  or  the  weak  lunatic  stays  helplessly 
at  home  ;  and  should  a  sudden  access  of 
madness  supervene,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
calm  his  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
chain  him,  .and  as  soon  as  the  attack  is 
over,  he  returns  to  his  work.  There  is 
also  this  great  adv.antage,  that  the  more 
a  lunatic  of  this  character  gets  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work  in  the  fields,  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  become  the  attacks  of  his  malady. 
The  laborers  on  the  farms  have  no 
wages,  but  to  stimulate  them  in  their 
exertions,  the^  receive  a  small  payment 
weekly,  sometimes  a  little  beer,  and  some 
tobacco.  The  value  of  work  in  occupy¬ 
ing  the  diseased  minds  of  lunatics  has 
been  recognized  of  late  times  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  asylums;  but  it  is  generally  of  too 
monotonous  a  kind,  too  regular,  and 
does  not  admit  of  that  variety  which  is 
offered  .at  Gheel.  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  sense  of  freedom 
tends  greatly  to  calm  the  disordered 
imaginations  of  the  insane.  A  few  of 
the  Gheel  lunatics  find  amusement  and 
relief  in  music,  and  thus  are  able  also  to 
gratify  the  musical  tastes  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers. 

The  “  Harmonie,”  or  Musical  Society 
of  Gheel,  was  founded  by  a  very  clever 
violin  player,  nicknamed  “  le  Grand 
Colbert,”  and  his  sane  fellow-members 
have  not  felt  any  hesitation  in  hanging 
up  his  portrait  in  their  concert-room. 
M.  Jules  Duval,  who  for  years  has  been 
the  advocate  of  the  system  followed  at 
Gheel,  and  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject,  earnestly  and  forcibly  urges 
the  medical  profession  to  consider  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  all  other 
systems  for  the  safety,  health,  and  final 
recovery  of  the  lunatics  who  are  colo¬ 
nized  there.  It  is  true  that  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  those  private  establishments 
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which  have  been  luxuriously  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  wealthy,  Gheel  will 
seem  poor,  and  perhaps  mean ;  but  its 
houses  can  be  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  homes  of  the  artisans  and 
laborers  of  the  best-regulated  towns, 
and  still  more  favorably  with  any  of  the 
great  public  luhatic  asylums.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  the 
luxury  and  comfort  of  their  furniture. 
That  such  a  ^stem  as  that  of  Gheel 
could  be  introduced  with  safety  in  some 
part  of  England  does  not  seem  improb¬ 
able;  but  at  all  events,  the  philan¬ 
thropist  who  visits  the  lunatic  colony 
will  return  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  an  institution  which  alleviates  the 
wretched  position  of  lunatics,  and  which, 
by  giving  them  reasonable  freedom, 
restores  them  the  sooner  to  health  and 
to  society. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  EMPEROR  OP  RUSSIA 

TUB  EDITOR. 

Alexander  II.,  reigning  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1818.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Empress 
Alexandra  Feodorowna.  This  name  his 
mother  assumed  on  her  marriage,  as  it 
is  the  custom  with  females  on  marry¬ 
ing  into  the  Imperial  family  to  change 
their  n.ames  with  their  religion  in  being 
admitted  into  the  Greek  Church.  Be¬ 
fore  marriage,  she  was  the  Princess 
Frederica  Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhelmi- 
na,  sister  to  Frederick  William  IV., 
present  King  of  Prussia. 

Alexander  received  a  careful  educa¬ 
tion,  and  entered  very  early  in  life  into 
the  military  service.  During  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War  he  was  intrusted  by  his  father 
with  various  important  commands,  but, 
though  talented  in  many  respects,  failed 
to  evince  any  special  aptitude  for  mili¬ 
tary  tactics.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1841,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Wilhelmina  Augusta  Sophia  Maria 
(now  Marie  Alexdrowna),  daughter  of 
Louis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  Nicolas  Aleiandrowilth, 
now  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was 
bom  Sept.  20th,  1843. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  died  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1855,  and  Alexander  was 


immediately  proclaimed  Emperor.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  event  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  allies  had  as  yet  failed  in  all 
their  attempts  upon  Sebastopol,  but  the 
lines  were  being  very  closely  drawn 
around  the  doomed  fortress.  As  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander  had  been  supposed  to 
be  opposed  to  the  warlike  policy  of  his 
father,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
speedy  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  but  al¬ 
most  his  first  step  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  determination  to  carry 
out  completely  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  his  predecessor.  On  Sept.  8th,  1855, 
the  allies  carried  Sebastopol  by  assault, 
thus  giving  a  death-blow  to  Russian  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  October 
and  November  following,  Alexander, 
resolute  and  undismayed,  visited  in 
person  the  seat  of  the  most  active  hos¬ 
tilities  at  Nicolaief,  Odessa,  and  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  renew¬ 
ed  efforts ;  and  made  progresses  through 
various  portions  of  his  dominions,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  lessen  the  unpopularity 
with  which  the  contest  was  beginning 
to  be  regarded  by  his  subjects,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  conscriptions  levied 
upon  them  in  order  to  supply  the  terri¬ 
ble  losses  experienced  by  his  armies. 

The  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  breaking  of  the  Russian 
naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea  virtu.ally 
decided  the  war.  The  allies  had  gained 
all  the  objects  for  which  they  com¬ 
menced  hostilities,  the  coalition  was 
constantly  receiving  accessions,  so  that, 
at  the  last,  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  arrayed  against  Russia,  and  a  basis 
of  negotiation  for  peace,  being  proposed 
by  Austria,  was  accepted  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  on  Feb.  1st,  1856.  The  Peace 
Conference  opened  at  Paris  on  Feb. 
25th,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  March  30th,  1856. 

This  war  is  the  most  salient  event 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  up  to  the 
present  time.  Since  then,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
internal  improvements,  to  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  to  remodel¬ 
ling  the  laws  and  judiciary,  and  to  the 
re-organization  of  the  array ;  events  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  race  than  any 
war,  but  which,  to  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
lurid  glow  which  history  sheds  over  the 
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life  of  nations  and  men,  seem  tame  and 
uneventful. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  dis- 
positioh  and  attitude  of  Alexander  II., 
the  hereditary  aspirations  of  the  Roma¬ 
noffs  are  the  key-note  to  his  policy  ;  and 
in  the  quiet  of  a  general  peace,  move¬ 
ments  have  been  m.ade,  figures  have  been 
placed  upon  the  board,  forces  have  been 
developed,  far  more  potent  in  their  re¬ 
sults  than  whole  years  of  the  disorderly 
battles  of  half-trained  troops  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been. 

There  is  something  almost  of  destiny 
in  the  fixed,  inflexible,  unfaltering  reso¬ 
lution  with  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Czars,  Russia  h.as  borne  down  upon 
Southeastern  Europe.  Despotic  gov¬ 
ernments,  especially  when  they  rule  a 
people  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization, 
are  apt  to  be  vacillating  and  capricious  ; 
but  for  more  than  a  century,  since  she 
first  had  a  European  policy,  the  Colossus 
of  the  North  has  moved  down  tow'ard 
the  D.ardanelles  with  the  stern,  steady, 
resistless  sweep  of  a  mountain  avalanche. 
She  has  received  several  checks — the 
Crimean  War  w'as  one.  But  this  only 
taught  her  statesmen  that  the  “  sick 
man  ”  had  jealous  allies  and  that  she 
must  bide  her  time.  Few  of  us  at  this 
day  can  doubt  the  final  result,  unless 
some  abnorm.al  element  is  introduced. 
Even  now  the  possibility  of  anotlier 
such  contingency  as  a  united  Europe  is 
very  much  less  than  in  1856.  Russia 
will  never  again  be  found  unable  to 
transport  her  troops  and  stores  for  want 
of  railways,  and  already  in  the  far  East 
one  of  her  great  antagonists  trembles  for 
the  very  existence  of  her  em])ire. 

The  late  advance  into  Central  Asia 
meant  far  more  than  the  subjugation  of 
a  few  tribes  of  T.artars  and  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Toorkistan.  The  Russian  eagle 
will  soon  stand  front  to  front  with  tlie 
Bi-itish  lion  in  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  it  is  conceded  by  the  English 
themselves  that  a  serious  defeat  on  the 
frontiers  would  sweep  the  British  power 
from  India  like  smoke  befoi  e  the  wind ; 
while  Russia  has  comparatively  nothing 
to  lose.  And  England  knows  this.  She 
feels  that  Russia  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  all  her  late  legislation  in  India  has 
had  reference  to  this  contingency.  A  few 
ears  ago,  for  the  Viceroy  of  India  to 
ave  gone  out  of  his  w.ay  specially  to  en- 
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tertain  such  a  chief  as  the  Emir  of  Af-* 
ghan,  and  to  tender  him  unsolicited  a 
yearly  present  of  £12,000  for  ten  years, 
as  he  has  lately  done,  would  have  been 
very  much  as  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  go  out  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  specially  to  offer  unlim¬ 
ited  whiskey  and  gewgaws  to  some  pet¬ 
ty  Chief  of  the  Sioux.  But  the  Emir  of 
Afghan  happens  to  occupy  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  English  frontier  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  advance.  So  also  of  Austria.  A  rup¬ 
ture  might  possibly  endanger  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  her  Sclavonic  population.  And 
France,  having  no  longer  a  more  than 
general  interest  in  the  matter  might  be 
bribed,  paralyzed  by  Prussia,  or  defied. 

Such  a  coalition  as  w'as  formed  in  1856, 
embracing,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  the 
whole  of  non-Russian  Europe,  can  proba¬ 
bly  never  be  formed  again,  and  of  this 
Russia  seems  aware.  She  is  more  than 
suspected  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Greek  restlessness,  and  the  intrigues  in 
the  Danubian  Principalities ;  and  should 
the  probable  rupture  between  France 
and  Prussia  take  place,  Alexander  II. 
m.ay  prove  the  Russian  whom  the  an¬ 
cient  prophecy,  now  fifteen  centuries  old, 
spoken  of  by  Gibbon,  foretold  as  the 
master  of  Constantinople,  w’ho  should 
come  out  of  the  North.  But  these  specu¬ 
lations  belong  rather  to  politics  than  to 
biography,  and  we  must  nasten  to  more 
personal  matters. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1858,  the  Emperor 
decreed  a  partial  emancip.ation  of  the 
serfs  throughout  the  Empire,  which  was 
followed  March  3d,  1861,  by  a  decree  of 
total  emancipation,  to  take  effect  in  two 
years.  This  is  the  most  significant  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
released  from  a  condition  of  almost  abso 
lute  slavery  23,000,000  people,  and  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  great  reforms  which 
within  a  few  years  have  placed  Russia 
on  a  footing  with  the  most  civilized  na¬ 
tions  on  the  globe.  On  January  26th, 
1862,  by  a  royal  ukase,  increased  privi¬ 
leges  were  granted  to  the  Jew's,  and  on 
Oct.  14th,  of  the  same  year,  the  re-orga¬ 
nization  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice, 
establishing  trial  by  jury,  was  decreed. 
This  important  reform  was  inaugurated 
on  Aug.  8th,  1866,  and  has  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Almost  the  last  act  of  the  goveru- 
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ment  is  an  announcement  by  cable,  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  authority  of  muni¬ 
cipal  councils,  and  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  11.  will  go 
down  to  history  as  not  less  illustrious, 
and  far  more  oeneficial  to  his  people, 
than  the  brilliant  ones  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  11.  Almost  the 
only  accusation  of  moment  which  can 
be  brought  against  the  Government,  is 
its  severity  toward  Poland.  This  has 
certainly  been  unjustifiable  on  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds,  though  it  may  be,  and 

Srobably  by  Russia  is  considered,  a  po- 
tical  necessity. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  as¬ 


sassinate  Alexander,  one  on  April  16th, 
1866,  and  the  well-known  attempt  by  the 
Pole  Berezowski,  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867.  He  escaped  unhurt  from  both. 

One  of  the  events  of  his  reign  was  the 
recent  sale  to  the  United  States  of  all 
the  Russian  Possessions  in  America,  for 
$7,000,000  gold ;  the  treaty  being  con¬ 
summated  May  15  th,  1867. 

Rumors  are  now  afloat  in  diplomatic 
circles  that  the  Czar  is  making  concilia¬ 
tory  overtures  to  France,  and  that  the 
Russian  press  is  denouncing  England. 
If  this  be  true,  we  may  have  to  chroni¬ 
cle  ere  long  the  consummation  of  the 
probabilities  which  we  have  foreshadow¬ 
ed  in  this  sketch. 
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weary  of  a  hundred  scenes  and  pictures, 
With  heart  grown  fainter, 

An  artist  tossed  his  brushes  Oom  him  with  a 
pang— 

“  1  am  no  painter  I  ” 

A  gleam  of  northern  light  falls  through  the  win¬ 
dow 

On  a  woman’s  face — 

Small  beauty  has  it — none  the  artist’s  thinking, 

A  frame  to  grace. 

But  something  whispers  to  him  like  a  warning, 

“  Take  up  thy  brush  1  ” 

And  at  the  thought  a  thousand  thousand  fancies 
Swell  up  and  rush. 

“Turn,  turn  thy  faoel”  she  starts  like  one 
awakening, 

And  lifts  her  eyes ; 

And  something  lights  them  like  the  daylight 
breaking 

In  southern  skies. 

Without  he  hears  the  ceaseless  lapping  of  the 
ocean 

Upon  the  sand. 

Within  he  feels  an  angel's  touch  inspiring 
His  weak  hand. 

She  sits  a  living  statue,  while  he  kindles. 

His  faint  heart  trembling ; 

Draws  every  line  in  that  true  face,  and  naught 
In  it  dissembling. 

No  painter’s  art  he  used  to  hide  its  wantings; 
The  lines  of  care, 


That  threw  a  shadow  over  youth’s  enchant¬ 
ment. 

Yet  left  her  fair. 

No  blush  he  lent  to  light  her  cheek’s  strange 
pallor. 

By  nature  pale ; 

No  gladdening  to  the  eyes  of  brown  that  shad¬ 
owed 

Their  own  sad  tale. 

Day  passes  from  the  silent  room,  swift  winging ; 
Without  the  sea 

Low  murmurs  stories  in  its  song,  and  figures 
Its  own  eternity. 

He  turns  the  picture’s  living  face  to  hers,  grown 
tired ; 

I  hear  him  say — 

“  Thou,  Leonore,  hast  won  the  laurel  crown 
That  I  thought  lost  to-day." 

She  rises,  like  a  gracious  statuo  moulded. 

And  views  the  whole ; 

She  speaks ;  her  voice,  Uke  music  in  the  twilight. 
Thrills  to  his  souL 

Oh,  heaven’s  music  I  praise  from  lips  we  love  I 
He  paused  to  listen : 

He  looks  up  to  her  eyes — brown,  blessed  eyes — 
And,  lo,  they  glisten  I 

A  well  of  tears,  from  some  deep  unknown  foun¬ 
tain; 

Her  joy  beguiling. 

Blends  laughter  with  her  tender  tears. 

For  she  is  smiling. 
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Three  hundred  years  go  on  in  their  deep  wasting, 
The  world  is  old ; 

Immortal  art  alone  retains  its  pride  untainted, 
Though  hearts  are  oold. 

Men  crowd  around  that  picture  face,  admiring — 
Both  age  and  youth 

Alike  fall  down  and  worship  conquering  genius. 
And  honor  “  Truth.” 

U.  L.  A. 


FADED  FLOWERS. 

An  old  man  now  I  sit  and  think 
Alone  and  sad  to-night. 

Some  faded  flow’rs  tied  up  with  pink. 
Have  dropp’d  before  the  light. 

The  book  I  reach’d  from  off  the  stand 
Seem’d  quite  uutouch’d  for  ages ; 

It  open’d  wide  within  my  hand, 

These  flow’rs  between  the  pages. 

At  once  my  thoughts  go  back  for  years. 
My  present  life  fades  fast; 

My  eyes  grow  dim — unbidden  tears 
Spring  forth  and  fall  at  last ; 

And  all  the  mist  of  years  rolls  by. 

And  all  the  weary  hours, 

And  once  again  I  hear  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  pluck’d  these  flow’rs. 

I  stand  once  more  beside  the  stile — 

Our  usual  trysting  place — 

I  watch  the  look,  and  note  the  smile 
Of  one  sweet  up-turn’d  face. 

And  then  the  mist  rolls  back  again. 

And  all  seems  like  a  dream; 

The  woodland  path,  the  hawthorn  lane, 
The  flow'rs  ^side  the  stream. 

Ah,  me  1  these  simple  faded  flow’rs 
Have  brought  back  all  the  past. 

My  shadow’d  life,  my  wasted  hours. 

My  hopes ;  so  soon  o’ercast. 

Sad  mem’ries,  lying  hush’d  for  years, 

Have  sprung  to  life  once  more; 

I  rise  and  murmur  ’midst  my  tears, 

“  Not  lost,  but  gone  before.”  W.  C. 


SPRING. 

L 

FaOM  the  dark  sleep  of  winter 
The  spirit  of  earth 

Has  burst  into  freedom 
And  rapture  and  mirth. 

The  new  leaves  all  whisper 
New  life  to  the  brain ; 

The  bee  and  the  swallow 
Begin  chase  aga'm. 

The  song-birds  are  singing 
All  sorrow  to  scorn. 

Notes  through  the  w<^  ringing 
As  fresh  as  the  morn ; 


All  flinging,  all  flinging 
Such  paeans  of  joy. 

As  though  Time  in  forehead 
Were  smooth  as  a  boy. 

Not  a  note  is  forgotten ; 

As  hearty  in 

As  Adam  first  heard  them, 

So  sing  they  on  stilL 

Whole  nations  may  perish 
In  famine  and  blo^ 

But  the  thrush  singetb  ever 
Of  peace  in  the  wood. 

And  the  minstrels  of  spring-time 
Shall  ever  endure. 

Singing  triumph  eternal 
To  good  hearts  and  pure. 

II. 

How  shall  we  greet  the  young  lord  of  the  earth  ? 

How  shall  we  welcome  the  victor  Spring? 
Teach  us,  0  flowers,  your  innocent  mirth  I 
Give  us,  0  birds,  of  your  notes  to  sing  I 

Wild  rose  and  buttercup,  make  our  hearts  bright ; 
Goldfinch  and  blackbird,  sing  us  delight : 

“  Fly  away.  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now! 

Fly  away.  Winter,  ’tis  our  time  now !  ” 

The  bud  and  the  blossom  are  soft  on  the  bough ; 
Take  away.  Winter,  thy  palsied  head, 

For  light-footed  Spring  has  come  in  thy  stead. 

lo,  io,  iol 
For  the  fairy  king. 

The  golden-haired  Spring, 

Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

Gray-bearded  old  Winter,  he  flies  far  away ; 

He  hateth  the  smile  of  the  bright-faced  Spring ; 
He  muttered  awhile,  and  he  fain  would  stay ; 

But  the  linnets  began  with  the  larks  to  sing, 

• 

And  they  flouted  the  giant  in  merry  scorn 
With  songs  all  fresh  as  the  bnd  on  the  thorn : 

“  Fly  away.  Winter,  ’tis  our  time  now  1 
Fly  away.  Winter,  ’tis  our  time  now !  ” 

Then  the  churlish  old  monster  he  knit  his  brow. 
And  he  took  to  the  north  his  palsied  head, 

And  the  light-footed  Spring  reigns  now  in  his 
stead. 

Io,  io,  iol 
For  the  fairy  king. 

The  golden-haired  Spring, 

Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

William  Stiqand. 


THE  DOOR-STEP. 

Thk  conference  meeting  through  at  last, 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 
To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past. 
Like  snow-birds  waiting  to  ^  mated. 

Not  braver  he  tliat  leaps  the  wall 
By  level  musket-flashes  litten. 
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Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all 
Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  she  blushed  and  took  my  arm  1 
We  let  the  old  folks  take  the  highway, 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 
Along  a  kind  of  lovers’  by-way. 

I  can’t  remember  what  we  said, 

’Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story, 

Tet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet. 

The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming ; 
By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet. 

Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 

The  little  hand  outside  her  muff — 

0  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mould  itl — 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket  cuff. 

To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, 

’Twas  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended  • 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone. 

Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  brow. 

And  with  a  “  Thank  you,  Ned,”  dissembled. 
But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 

The  moon  was  slowly  peeping  through  it. 

Yet  hid  his  face,  as  if  it  said 
“  Come,  now  or  never  I  do  it  I  doit!" 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 
The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister. 

But,  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 
Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth — I  kissed  her. 

Perhaps  ’twas  boyish  love,  yet  still, 

0,  listless  woman  I  weary  l^erl 
To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 
I’d  give - But  who  can  live  life  over? 

K  G.  Stedman  ta  Atlantic  Monthly. 


LEGEND  IN  ALSACE. 

Kkow'bt  thou,  Gretchen,  how  it  happens 
That  the  dear  ones  die  ? 

God  walks  daily  in  his  garden 
While  the  sun  shines  high : 

In  that  garden  there  are  roses 
Beautiful  and  bright. 

And  he  gazes  round  delighted 
With  the  lovely  sight ; 

If  ho  marks  one  gayly  blooming. 

Than  the  rest  more  fair. 

He  will  pause  and  look  upon  it, 

Full  of  tender  care ; 

And  the  beauteous  rose  he  gathers 

In  his  bosom  lies - 

But  on  earth  are  tears  and  sorrow. 

For  a  dear  one  dies  I 

Louisa  Stuabt  Costello. 
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Adventures  in  the  Wildei-ness,  W.  H.  H.  Murray. 
Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  We  feel  some 
hesitancy  in  recommending  this  book  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  feel  apprehensive  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  population  of  the  cities,  and  consequently  its 
effect  upon  “  the  Wilderness  ”  itself. 

If  Mr.  Murray  secures  the  reception  from  the 
critics  and  the  public  which  he  deserves,  ho  will 
have  the  chagrin  next  Summer  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  multitudes  crying  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  North  Woods  presenting  the  modernized 
a.spect  of  an  ancient  camp  of  some  Sarmatian 
horde.  The  silence  and  solitude  in  which  he 
takes  such  delight  will  be  chased  to  far-off 
hiding-places,  and  clamorous  echo  will  creep  from 
her  cave  to  join  in  unwonted  revels. 

Those  shapes  which  Herr  Teufelsdroeck  saw 
thronging  the  streets  of  the  city  will  then  jostle 
each  other  along  every  “  carry  ”  and  upon  every 
mountain  side  in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  wo 
shall  not  be  surprised  even  to  hear  of  a  Ring 
being  formed  for  speculating  in  “corner  lots.” 
For  ourself,  his  book  has  demoralized  us.  Since 
the  first  chapter  our  office,  small  at  the  best,  has. 
been  getting  gradually  smaller,  until  we  feel  that 
Destiny  has  given  us  as  the  only  adequate 
compensation  for  Pandora’s  box  the  privilege  of 
running  wild  in  the  North  Woods.  Not  since 
boyhood  and  Robinson  Crusoe  have  we  felt  so 
ungrateful  for  “  modern  improvements.  ” 

Mr.  Murray’s  Handbook  of  the  Adirondacks, 
as  we  may  call  it,  is  the  model  of  what  a  book 
of  the  kind  should  bo.  With  admirable  explicit¬ 
ness  it  tells  precisely  what  you  want  and  where 
to  got  it ;  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there ;  what 
you  may  expect  and  what  you  must  dispense 
with ;  where  to  got  a  guide  and  how  to  select  one ; 
what  the  expense  will  bo  and  how  to  expend  it; 
and,  what  is  not  less  important  than  tolling  where 
enjoyment  lies,  teaches  you  how  to  teujoy  it. 

None  of  the  vague  and  perplexing  generalities 
of  the  compiler,  but  he  speaks  as  one  having 
authority.  There  is  nothing  even  of  details 
which  a  stranger  may  desire  to  know  in  visiting 
the  Adirondacks  which  he  will  not  find  in  these 
Adventures. 

But  the  book  is  far  from  being  a  mere  Hand¬ 
book.  All  this  information  is  contained  in  the 
first  sixty-four  pages,  and  the  remainder  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  adventures. 

They  will  be  found  absolutely  entrancing  to 
those  (and  alas  I  how  many  they  are)  whose  pur¬ 
suits  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  ex¬ 
perience,  and  few  but  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  so  much  of  romance  and  wild  adventure 
lies  almost  within  sight  of  the  smoko,  the  clatter, 
and  the  stereotyped  life  of  our  manufacturing 
centres. 

It  will  probably  seem  paradoxical  to  state  that 
Mr.  Murray  is  a  young  and  promising  clergyman. 
Not  of  your  white-cravated  and  black-coated 
type,  armed  with  Proverbial  Philosophy  and 
Scriptural  texts,  but  a  genuine  enthusiast  in  all 
the  manlier  sports.  He  is  a  splendid  oarsman,  a 
capital  shot,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  and  as 
adventurous  as  an  Indian;  and  moreover  he 
writes  of  them  all  with  a  warmth  and  conta- 
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gious  enthusiasm  which  only  one  of  the  guild 
could  feel. 

As  everything  good  in  the  present  leads  us  to 
forecast  the  future,  we  may  speak  of  Mr.  Murray 
as  the  type  of  the  Coming  Christian.  Uis  book 
contains  all  the  elements  of  popular  interest, 
even  to  a  ghost  story,  and  will  doubtless  be 
widely  read.  The  style  is  picturesque,  vivid, 
aud  at  times  poetical,  but  he  gives  unmistakablo 
evidence  of  an  inexperienced  pen.  The  stock 
phrases  and  luminous  adjectives  which  are  the 
working  capital  of  “  our  Adirondack  correspond¬ 
ent’'  are  surely  beneath  the  really  excellent  abili¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  Murray.  These  are  the  only  draw¬ 
backs  to  his  forcible  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery. 

Little  Women.  Part  Second.  By  Miss  L  M. 
Alcott.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  Miss  Alcott  is  a 
writer  of  great  ability.  The  field  which  she  has 
chosen  is  unfortunately  not  yet  held  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  which  it  deserves,  though  its  importance 
is  gradually  being  recognized;  but  wo  doubt  if 
any  book  in  American  literature  of  recent  date 
contains  more  freshness  and  originality,  nicer  or 
more  vigorous  delineations  of  character,  a  more 
■skilful  handling  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments, 
or  a  finer  sense  of  the  humorous  than  "  Little 
Women,”  Part  I.  of  which  appeared  about  a  year 
ago,  and  of  which  the  present  is  the  concluding 
volume.  There  is  material  enough  in  them  to 
furnish  forth  liberally  some  half  dozen  series  of 
children’s  libraries,  and  their  tone  and  temper  is 
of  that  rare  kind  which  only  rare  minds  and  cul¬ 
tivation  can  produce. 

It  is  like  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  varied  and 
beautiful  landscape  alter  the  confinement,  clamor, 
and  dust  of  railway  travel,  to  turn  these  leaves 
after  slumbering  through  the  books  of  superla¬ 
tive  perfections  which  are  the  pride  of  Sunday- 
school  libraries  and  the  bane  of  youthful  readers. 

“Little  Women”  is  the  very  best  of  books  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  young  of  any  age  from 
six  to  sixty,  though  its  merits  will  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  reached  the  contempla¬ 
tive  period  of  life.  Hero  lies  its  weakness  (a 
weakness  only  in  that  it  is  designed  for  ehildren). 
It  is  far  too  intellectual  to  delight  the  souls  of 
those  who  revel  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  the  “  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,”  and  the  “  Swiss  Family  Robinson.” 
Sifoh  preternatural  eleverness  never  was  and 
never  will  be  exhibited  by  children,  as  those 
which  “  Little  Women  ”  presents  to  us ;  but  it  is 
well  for  the  little  women  of  real  life  to  have  such 
ideals  familiar  to  their  imaginations. 

That  Miss  Alcott  will  produce  work  of  a  high¬ 
er  order  we  have  not  a  doubt;  that  “Little  Wo¬ 
men”  does  not  evince  the  maturity  of  her  powers 
the  book  itself,  despite  its  great  merits,  is  clear 
evidence. 

Her  characters,  though  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner,  are  a  little  too  typical,  clover,  and  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  natural ;  the  humor  is  a  little  too  hu¬ 
morous,  and  the  author  has  retained  for  them  the 
simplicity  and  artlessncss  of  childhood  to  an  age 
far  beyond  what  we  can  accept  as  probable  in  life 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  should  not  speak  of  these 
minor  defects  did  we  not  feel  that  the  book  is  not 
an  ordinary  book  nor  the  author  an  ordinary 
writer.  We  hope  to  meet  Miss  Alcott  hereafter 
in  a  far  higher,  or  at  least  a  less  limited  field. 


when  the  little  conventionalities  of  the  present  arc 
laid  aside  and  her  manner  is  as  unerring  as  her 
perceptions. 

One  altogether  unnecessary  digression  we  no¬ 
ticed  with  regret.  Surely  the  fiing  at  critics  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  Miss  Alcott’s  ready  great 
talents.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  little  old  ?  When 
original  it  may  have  been  passable,  but  since  Miss 
Evans  aud  every  one  else  who  lugs  in  a  character 
given  to  inking  fingers  for  the  press  have  used 
it,  it  has  become  just  a  little  thin ;  has,  in  fact, 
passed  into  what  we  may  call  joint-stock  sarcasm. 
If  one  goes  to  the  provincial  press  for  criticism 
he  will  doubtless  find  enough  to  sneer  at — we 
read  the  other  day  in  an  exchange  that  “  Mrs. 
Southworth  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  fe¬ 
male  novelist  of  this  or  any  other  age  ” — but  there 
are  certain  known  mediums  in  which  few  books 
ever  fail  to  get  their  just  due,  in  which  at  least 
the  aimlessness,  futility,  and  contradictions  which 
the  author  gives  us  to  understand  are  typical,  are 
never  found. 

Adventures  in  South  and  Central  America. 
First  Series,  by  Don  Ramon  Paez.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner  k  Co. 

Books  of  travel  bid  fair  of  late  to  usurp  the 
sceptre  of  Romance,  or  at  least  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition  that  Truth  is  stranger  (and  more  in¬ 
teresting)  than  Fiction. 

Wallace’s  Malayan  Archipelago,  Bickmore’s  East 
Indies,  Whymper’s  Alaska,  and  Nevius’  China,  not 
merely  enlarge  our  technical  knowledge  but  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  a  class  of  facts  so  new  and  strange,  so 
marvellous,  so  far  beyond  the  average  conception 
of  the  limitations  of  Nature,  that  romance,  fiction, 
fable,  loose  the  slight  hold  which  the  improbable 
ever  has  upon  the  imagination. 

Second  to  none  of  these  in  interest  and  value  is 
this  record  of  adventures  in  the  pampas  and  forests 
of  Colombia.  The  natural  result  of  the  chronic 
state  of  revolution  in  which  the  South  American 
Republics  have  been  plunged  since  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  has  been  a  complete  ignorance, 
and,  in  fact,  misconception  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
of  the  vast  natural  advantages,  the  unsurpassed 
mineral  and  material  wealth,  really  posessed  by 
these  unfortunate  countriea 

Even  to  us,  the  parent  as  it  were,  and  natural 
protector  of  their  institutions,  the  land  has  re¬ 
mained  a  perfect  terra  incognUa;  and  the  rather 
supercilious  contempt  which  the-  unimpassioned 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  feel  for 
a  people  perpetually  plunged  in  social  and  political 
convulsions,  has  unfortunately  not  tended  to  our 
enlightenment 

To  this  task  Don  Ramon  Paez,  son  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  General  and  President  Paez,  has  devoted 
the  leisure  hours  of  an  exile  which  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  proves  not  to  have  been  unprofitable,  and 
\^hich  will  redound  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  his 
unhappy  country  than  would  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  drawing  his  sword  in  her  behalf 

His  book,  though  called  mere  “Adventures,”  and 
addressed  in  the  Preface  “to  the  Youth  of 
America,”  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  its  title 
would  suggest  Kot  only  does  it  embody  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Humboldt,  Sullivan,  Bates,  and  other 
travellers,  but  it  also  contains  a  copious  common- 
tary  upon  the  salient  features  of  its  wonderful 
Zoology,  Entomology,  Botany,  and  Topography  ; 
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in  which  respects  Colombia  is  certainly  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  country  known  to  geography.  Don 
Ramon  is  much  too  cultured  a  scholar,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  far  too  wide  a  range  of  information  to  write 
a  mere  series  of  adventures,  and  his  work  is  far 
more  likely  to  receive  its  due  meed  of  appreciation 
Irom  the  student  of  Natural  History  everywhere 
than  from  the  “  Youth  of  America.” 

The  adventures  which  he  relates  are  those  which 
happen  to  him  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Llanos,  far  away  in  the  interior 
around  the  waters  of  the  Apure  river,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  branding  and  driving  in  the  vast  herds  of 
wild  cattle  which  formed  the  property  of  his  father. 
This  expedition  forms  the  basis  of  his  book  and 
affords  material  for  several  exciting  and  suggestive 
chapters,  but  the  author  evidently  found  the  plan 
too  narrow  for  him.  In  several  digressions  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  person  and  career  of 
General  Paez,  of  the  wonderful  “  oil  wells  of  the 
Orinoco,"  and  of  many  of  the  characteristic  customs 
of  the  Llaneros.  Politics  are  carefully  and  mo¬ 
destly  excluded  from  the  book,  and,  though 
throughout  it  is  evidently  inspired  by  an  earnest 
patriotism,  it  might  be  a  record  of  impressions  by 
any  exceptionally  intelligent  observer. 

Don  Ramon  in  a  personal  interview  remarked 
to  us  that  one  of  his  principal  motives  in  writing 
this  work  was  to  practise  himself  in  the  English 
language,  which  is  of  course  an  alien  tongue.  This 
would  certainly  never  be  suspected.  His  vocabulary 
is  singularly  rich  and  copious,  and  his  style  could 
well  be  recommended  to  the  young  writer  as  a 
model  of  lucid,  picturesque,  and  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate,  though  untechnical,  narrative  English. 
He  seems  occasionally  undecided  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition,  but  this  is  a  part  of  English  speech 
concerning  which  considerablo  confusion  exists 
even  among  writers  “to  the  manner  born,”  and 
foreigners  will  probably  always  be  puzzled  by 
it  * 

The  necessary  illustrations  to  the  work  are  ap¬ 
parently  from  drawings  by  the  author.  An  outline 
map  adds  to  its  value,  and  a  preliminary  essay  on 
Venezuela  supplies  any  information  which  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  travels  proper. 

T7ie  Ingham  Papers.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Some  men  are  ma- 
gazinists  by  profession,  some  are  magazinists  from 
necessity,  some  from  the  ignorance  of  editors?  and 
some  are  bom  magazinists.  Of  the  latter  class  is 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Tlie  majority  of  magazine  articles  are  such  only 
by  reason  of  their  length,  or  by  their  happening  to 
be  accepted  by  a  magazine,  They  could  just  as  easi¬ 
ly  have  been  elongated  into  an  essay,  or  condensed 
into  a  few  didactic  propositions  or  sentimental 
stock-incidents.  But  Mr.  Hale's  are  of  different 
stuff.  As  we  have  said,  he  is  one  of  the  few  bqrn 
magazinists;  and  to  eliminate  or  interpolate  one 
word,  even  a  conjunction,  from  or  into  one  of  his 
papers,  would  ruffle  the  genial  and  limpid  flow  bf 
the  story. 

In  him  we  see  the  perfection  of  manner  almost 
independent  of  matter,  for  he  is  never  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  when  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  tell. 
Vide  his  short  paper  on  Good  Society  in  the  present 
volume.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the 
conventional  treatment  of  it  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  the  whole  story  could  have  been  told — and  by 
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an  ordinary  writer  would  have  been  told — in  the 
limits  of  a  single  page.  But  Capt.  Ingham  gives 
two  pictures,  not  of  “  the  general  principles  which 
underlie  good  society,”  but  of  good  society  itself ; 
makes  us  acquainted  with  four  or  five  most  charm¬ 
ing  characters ;  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the 
castle  of  a  German  Baron,  and  without  assuming 
the  didactic,  without  pointing  a  moral  (the  whole 
paper  is  a  moral),  touches  one  of  those  problems 
which  find  place  in  every  reflective  life.  And  all 
told  in  a  gay,  sketchy  style  which  is  simply  in¬ 
imitable.  It  is  this  style  which  individualizes  Mr. 
Hale  as  an  author.  His  matter,  though  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  merest  touch  evincing  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  singularly  retentive  memory,  maybe  the 
merest  commonplace,  but  when  put  into  that  cru¬ 
cible  it  comes  out  pure  and  lucent  as  crystal. 
And  it  is  singularly  difficult  of  analysis.  It  es¬ 
capes  us  like  a  sunbeam  or  a  breeze  from  the 
“  sweet  South,"  and  ink,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
prism  which  can  retain  and  isolate  its  rays. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are  perfect  ease 
and  naturalness — naturalness  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  Nothing  of  the  mechanical  or  delibe¬ 
rate  about  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Mr.  Halo  as  writing  with  pen  and 
ink  at  all.  Could  we  detect  him  simply  folding 
these  “  footless  fancies”  in  paper  and  sending  them 
to  the  “  Atlantic,”  the  secret  would  be  explained, 
but  they  are  too  bright,  airy,  and  rapid  to  be  the 
offspring  of  slow  mechanical  penning. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Hale  fails  in  it 
is  pathos.  His  muse  is  too  joyous  and  fanciful, 
we  had  almost  said  fantastic,  to  allow  him  to 
dwell  for  long  upon  the  tragic  and  sorrowful  in 
life.  His  “  Christmas  Story  "  is  not  up  to  the 
average  of  his  papers,  and  though  brisk,  lively, 
and  noble,  scarcely  excites  more  than  a  smiling 
sympathy. 

The  papers  which  compose  this  volume  have 
all  been  published  before,  principally  in  the  “  At¬ 
lantic,”  but  are  for  the  first  time  collected.  They 
arc  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  Captain  Fred  Ing¬ 
ham  (a  pleasant  fiction),  which  is  a  very  clever 
and  painstaking  burlesque  on  plodding  and  pains¬ 
taking  biographers. 

Elocution  and  Oratory.  By  Charles  A.  Wiley. 
New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard.  Mere  instruction, 
however  excellent  of  its  kind,  will  never  make  an 
orator  nor  a  more  than  tolerable  elocutionist.  For 
the  first,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  thought,  ideas,  something  to  express  is 
the  primary  requisite,  and  the  mere  manner  of 
expression,  “  action,”  modulation,  inflection,  must 
ever  hold  a  subordinate  position;  and  for  the 
second  no  arbitrary  or  mechanical  cultivation  can 
supply  the  place  of  that  high  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  majestic,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  excellence  in  writing 
or  speaking,  that  refined  perception  of  delicate 
shades  in  ideas  and  in  language,  and  that  suscep¬ 
tibility  which  sinks  our  own  personality  in  the 
“  fine  frenzy  "  of  an  eloquence  which  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  our  own  and  not  another’s,  which  are  the 
essentials  of  a  good  reader. 

There  is  even  some  plausibility  in  the  theory 
that  when  these  essentials  are  present  the  spon¬ 
taneous  expressions  and  actions  of  the  moment 
will  be  the  only  true  eloquence,  that  rhetorical 
rules  and  stereotyped  instructions  can  only  fetter 
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the  true  orator  or  reader,  even  if  they  affect  him 
at  all,  while  their  only  result  will  be  to  bring  a 
throng  of  second-rate  imitators  up  to  the  stagnant 
level  of  vapid  mediocrity,  and  that  therefore 
any  such  rules  aud  instructions  are  simply  use¬ 
less. 

But  these  radicals  forget  that  even  mediocrity 
is  better  than  ignorance,  and  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  more  desirable  that  the  many  should  be  cor¬ 
rect  readers  and  speakers  than  that  one  or  two 
or  a  dozen  should  by  spontaneous  inspiration  at¬ 
tain  at  once  to  perfection.  They  also  forget  that 
even  the  inspired  muses  can  be  improved  by  culti- 
vatlou.  Orators  like  poets  happen,  are  not  made ; 
but  when  wo  see  how  many  faculties  are  wasted 
from  ignorance  how  to  use  them,  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  the  stuttering  of  Demosthenes,  “  the  father 
of  oratorical  eloquence,”  and,  taking  a  long  stride 
both  downward  and  forward,  recall  the  abject  fail¬ 
ure  of  Disraeli  in  his  first  Parliamentary  speech, 
we  canuot  deny  that  instruction  and  practice, 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction,  are  barely  of 
secondary  importance,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
ignored. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
volume  before  us,  and  that  can  be  said  in  a  few 
words.  The  whole  subject  has  been  gone  over  so 
often — its  importance  has  been  so  fully  recog¬ 
nized — that  its  “  eternal  verities,”  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  rules  which  underlie  the  whole  and  are  not 
capable  of  much  elaboration,  are  pretty  familiar 
to  every  child  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Wiley  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  work  with  all 
the  important  points  carefully  underscored  to 
arrest  our  atteution;  but  to  say  truth  he  did 
himself  injustice.  ITie  technical  portion  of  his 
book  is  so  comprehensive,  so  lucid,  and  withal  so 
brief,  and  liis  examples  are  so  excelleut  and  ap¬ 
propriate  that  we  examined  it  with  much  more 
interest  and  satisfaction  than  we  had  expected  in 
travelling  over  a  hackneyed  field. 

Mr.  Wiley  is  exceptionally  good  in  Modulation, 
Tone,  Inflection,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  voice.  No  better  commentary 
on  the  tendency  of  modern  oratory  toward  simpli¬ 
city  and  repose  could  be  found  than  the  comparison 
of  this  division  with  bis  remarks  on  Gestnre. 
These  latter  are  compressed  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  .page,  and  are  most  elementary  and  simple 
in  their  character.  When  we  were  a  boy,  we  had 
to  watch  the  progress  of  our  hands  through  spaee 
as  carefully  as  if  drawing  geometrical  figures  for 
our  lynx-eyed  professor.  If  we  recollect  aright, 
we  used  to  work  our  arras  somewhat  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  double-acting  windmill, — the  revolutions 
marked  out  in  the  book  by  curved  lines,  beginning 
generally  at  the  hips  and  ending  nowhere. 

The  general  selections  are  fair,  and  cover  a  very 
wide  field.  The  fault  of  the  work,  in  common 
with  others,  is  the  complete  ignoring  of  modern 
English  orators  and  writers.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  but  there  are 
few  men  in  professional  pursuits  who  will  not 
profit  by  a  study  of  this  work. 

ZeWt  Popular  Encyclopaedia  and  Universal  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Philadelphia :  T.  Elwood  Zell.  Edited 
by  L  Colange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  literary  undertakings  of  the  century,  and  if 
it  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  one  of  the  most  important 


The  mere  project  of  compressing  what  is  known 
of  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Science,  Arts, 
Language,  and  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  into  the  compass  of  two  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  would  at  first  sight  seem  visionary  and  im¬ 
possible,  but  when  we  see  it  actually  commenced 
and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  think  that  it  was  never  undertaken 
before.  Of  course  only  the  merest  skeleton  of 
facts  in  the  different  departments  can  be  given, 
but  this  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
consult  encyclopaedias  either  want  or  expect,  and 
doubtless  a  paragraph  is  far  more  likely  to  bo 
read  and  remembered  than  an  essay,  however 
brief,  learned,  and  perspicuous. 

Moreover,  its  convenience  and  accessibility  for 
immediate  reference  to  any  and  all  subjects  give 
it  at  least  one  very  decided  advantage  over  its 
more  ponderous  predecessors  and  contempo¬ 
raries. 

Mr.  Zell  has  chosen  the  periodical  plan  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  appears  in  weekly 
and  monthly  parts,  of  eight  and  forty  pages  re¬ 
spectively,  rifteen  of  these  weekly  numbers 
have  already  appeared,  and  it  is  announced  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  numbers  will  complete  the 
work.  Two  years,  however,  is  the  limit  assigned 
for  its  completion.  The  editor  has  done  his  work 
well*  so  have ‘the  artists,  engravers,  and  printers. 
The  articles  are  on  the  whole  correct,  concise,  and 
well  written,  and  though  tho  able  reviewer  of  the 
Nation  has  succeeded  in  discovering  several  er¬ 
rors  of  a  minor  and  one  or  two  of  an  important 
character,  these  are  unavoidable  in  a  compilation 
of  such  vastnoss.  and  can  be  rectified  in  future 
editions.  The  paper  and  type  are  good,  tho  illus¬ 
trations  numerous  and  satisfactory,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

The  cost  of  tho  “  Popular  Encyclopaedia”  when 
finished  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  the  price  of 
the  cheapest  now  in  the  market,  and  is  spread 
over  so  long  a  time  as  to  bo  practically  procurable 
by  the  poorest.  Fifty  cents  a  month  can  bo 
spared  by  the  humblest  laborer  or  mechanic,  and 
to  the  vast  majority  of  them  it  would  prove,  even 
pecuniarily,  a  compound-interest  investment. 

In  fact,  if  the  Encyclopaedia  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  one-half  of  those  who  should  and 
who  can  have  it,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove 
an  educational  influence  of  no  mean  importance. 

Evening  by  Evening.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  New 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  His  former  work,  “Morn¬ 
ing  by  Moruing,”  having  received  the  approbation 
of  some  twenty  thousand  readers,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
says  that  he  has  felt  encouraged  to  give  his  best 
atteution  to  a  series  of  brief  religious  meditations, 
on  the  same  plan.  Cor  use  in  the  evening.  The 
result  is  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  a 
short  homily  on  a  biblical  text  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  usually  occupying  but  a  single  page. 
We  hope  that  ministers,  at  least,  t^ho  read  them 
may  take  notice  of  how  much  can  be  said  fn 
that  short  space,  and  draw  the  proper  moral.  The 
author  says,  with  his  usual  directness,  that  “  the 
vice  of  religious  works  is  their  dulness,”  and  that 
from  this  he  has  striven  to  be  free.  And  certainly 
from  this  he  has  succeeded  in  being  free.  Dul¬ 
ness  is  the  last  accusation  which  can  be  brought 
against  him.  It  is  his  unflagging  vivacity,  fervent 
enthusiasm,  aud  ceaseless  mental  exaltation  which. 
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if  anything,  will  be  likely  to  fatigue.  Even  reli¬ 
gious  rapture,  we  should  think,  so  long  continued, 
would  be  likely  to  cloy  upon  the  taste. 

But  without  this  Spurgeon  wbuld  not  be  Spur¬ 
geon  ;  with  it,  he  is  the  unrivalled  pulpit  orator 
who  sways  fifty  thousand  people  as  one  man. 

Much  that  we  have  said  about  Samuel  Ruther¬ 
ford,  in  a  former  number,  is  equally  true  of  Spur¬ 
geon.  They  are  in  many  respects  singularly 
alike.  The  same  impassioned  and  glowing  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  same  intense  yearning  after  the  spiritual, 
and  joyous  confidence  in  it,  and  the  same  play  of 
fancy,  are  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Many  of  these  little  sermons  are  rare  gems, — 
quaint  old  texts  quaintly  treated, — a  kind  of 
ramble  in  the  by-ways  of  Scripture.  Their  fault — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ail  his  writings — is, 
that  they  are  too  hortatory ;  they  lack  repose.  His 
exhortations  are  more  like  the  clamorous  warnings 
of  Cassandra  than  the  calm  and  gentle  wooings  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  book  will  be  widely 
read,  and  deserves  it. 

American  Newsjmper  Directory,  containing  ac¬ 
curate  lists  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  published. ,  New 
York:  Geo.  P.  Rowell  <k  Co.,  pp.  358.  Illustrated. 
A  valuable  work  for  business  men,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  for  those  who  desire  to  advertise  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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The  Chaplet  of  Pearls ;  or,  The  Black  and  White 
Ribaumont,  by  the  “  Author  of  the  Heir  of  Red- 
clyfife.”  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  pp.  331, 
illustrated. 

From  an  Island,  by  Miss  Thackeray.  Boston : 
Loring.  Pamphlet,  pp.  36. 

Mark,  the  Match-Boy.  Vol.  3  of  the  Ragged 
Dick  Series,  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  1  voL  16mo, 
pp.  276,  illustrated. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life,  by  W.  Stcuart  Trench. 
Handy  Volume  Series,  No.  V.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.  pp.  297. 

No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  J.  Cleaveland.  New  York  :  Clark  &  May¬ 
nard.  1  voL  small  4to,  gilt,  pp.  96. 

The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  fields,  Os¬ 
good  k  Go. 

The  Girls  of  Feversham,  by  Florence  Marryat 
Boston:  Loring.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  131. 


ART. 

The  New  “  OoupHs." — All  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  in  New  York  within  the  past  ten  years 
or  so  will  recollect  Goupil’s  art  store  and  gal¬ 
lery,  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Ninth  street. 


Its  capacious  windows,  containing  now  a  great 
painting  and  again  a  little  galaxy  of  rare  en¬ 
gravings,  usually  drew  a  throng  around  them 
throughout  the  day,  which  seldom  failed  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  passers-by;  and 
who  of  us  all,  hurrying  frantically  from  business 
or  to  business,  has  not  had  his  eyes  and  soul 
gladdened  by  even  a  casual  glimpse  of  the 
treasures  wiUiin  ?  Who  of  us  all  has  not  learned 
to  look  for  it  and  brighten  as  we  approach — this 
silent  protest  of  the  Beautiful  against  the  one- 
idead  absorption  of  business  life  ? 

But  now  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  vain.  For 
more  than  a  decade  it  stood  a  landmark  in  the 
swift  tide  of  change,  but  the  dry-goods  box  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  must  be  completed,  and 
“  Goupil’s  "  has  fled  to  more  congenial  surround¬ 
ings. 

It  is  now  located  at  No.  170  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
short  distance  below  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
and  as  Mr.  Knoedler  has  a  twenty  years’  lease  on 
the  building,  is  likely  to  remain  stationary  during 
our  generation  at  least.  Nor  will  removal  at 
any  time  be  likely  to  prove  an  advantage. 
The  location  could  not  be  equalled  in  the  city, 
and  the  adaptation  of  .the  rooms  to  the  display 
and  sale  of  pictures  could  not  readily  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

One  of  the  spacious  private  residences,  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  Avenue,  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Knoedler  and  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
his  business. 

The  whole  front  and  about  twenty  feet  of  the 
side  of  the  store  are  of  French  plate  glass,  and 
present  a  brilliant  array  of  paintings,  chromes, 
and  engravings,  to  those  disposed  to  take  an  out¬ 
side  view.  The  entrance  opens  upon  the  salesroom, 
long,  spacious,  with  lofty  ceilings,  and  lined  from 
comice  to  floor  with  specimens  of  every  branch 
of  pictorial  art.  The  tables,  carvings,  and  show¬ 
cases  are  finished  in  black  walnut,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet,  tasteful,  and  unobtmsive.  At 
the  back  of  the  salesroom,  a  half-story  higher, 
and  reached  by  a  double  flight  of  black  walnut 
stairs,  is  the  Art  Gallery  proper.  This  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  notwithstanding  its 
comparative  diminutiveness,  the  best  room  for 
the  display  of  pictures  in  the  city.  There  can  be 
no  controversy  here  about  securing  the  proper 
light.  The  whole  roof  is  open,  and  the  light  is 
equally  distributed  on  all  sides.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  “place  of  honor.” 

At  this  gallery,  as  at  the  old  one  on  Broad¬ 
way,  will  always  be  found  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  There 
are  now  on  its  walls  Church’s  Niagara  Falls,  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  painting  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  American  artist;  a  Spanish  Bull 
Fight  by  the  great  French  painter,  Gerome  ; 
James  Hart’s  latest  work,  The  Breaking  Up  of 
Ice  in  the  Hudson ;  and  a  splendid  Summer 
Wood  scene  from  the  bmsh  of  W.  T.  Richards, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  is  already  sold,  and 
whoever  bought  it  has  secured  a  picture  which 
is  an  honor  to  American  art.  Besides  these  are 
several  paintings  of  less  note,  one  a  suggestive  and 
spirited  picture  representing  the  hurried  flight  of 
peasants  from  a  hostile  invasion.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  peasants  hurrying  away  from  their  houses, 
loaded  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  implement;  others  frantically 
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urging  the  cows  and  other  animals  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  hills;  mothers  with  children  in  their 
arms  vainly  struggling  to  keep  in  the  front  of 
the  hurrj’ing  column ;  while  far  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  heavy  masses  of  smoke  give  ominous  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  fate  that  approaches  their  own  homes. 
This  is  by  a  French  artist,  and  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Allied  invasion. 

We  wish  to  Mr.  Kuoedler  in  “  the  new  Goupil’s  ’’ 
all  the  success,  and  more,  that  attended  him  in 
the  old.  Ho  has  done  much  for  Art  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  in  this  city — far  more 
than  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
He  came  over  and  established  himself  on  Broad¬ 
way  when  to  open  an  Art  store  here  was  very 
much  like  sending  missionaries  to  the  Hindoo^; 
and  for  twenty  years  the  best  works  of  our  own 
Artists  and  many  rare  ones  from  Europe  have 
been  rendered  by  him  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  We  believe  that  only  on  one  or  two 
occasions  has  he  ever  charged  for  admittance  to 
his  gallery.  The  precise  effect  of  this  on  the 
development  of  artistic  tastes  among  the  good 
people  of  New  York  cannot  readily  be  traced, 
but  it  has  certainly  been  considerable. 

The  Sjmng  Exhibition  of  the  National  Aca¬ 
demy  opened  on  the  evening  of  April  1st,  with  a 
brilliant  reception  or  “private  view,”  rather  more 
remarkable,  we  think,  as  a  display  of  elaborate 
evening  costumes  and  of  the  faculty  possessed 
by  an  unlimited  number  of  human  beings  of 
putting  themselves  into  a  decidedly  limited  space, 
than  for  the  opportunities  afforded  of  “  viewing  ” 
(privately  or  otherwise)  the  works  of  art  upon 
its  walls.  But  this  is  the  manner  of  opening 
nights,  and  whoever  visits  the  Aeademy  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  leisurely  artistic  observa¬ 
tion  should  shun  them  as  ho  would  a  flve-dollar 
ball. 

The  present  Exhibition  is  (we  speak  from  cas¬ 
ual  observation)  up  to  the  average  mark  of  for¬ 
mer  ones,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  high  as,  for  the  sake  of  American  Art, 
we  could  wish.  Several  of  our  very  best  paint¬ 
ers  are  represented,  and  by  some  of  their  best 
work. 

Colman  has  contributed  his  “  Fort  Lafayette,” 
viewed  from  the  Fort  Hamilton  side,  a  conscien¬ 
tious  and  noble  work,  an  honor  to  the  Academy, 
and  which  will  certainly  enhance  the  fame  of 
this  already  famous  artist. 

Page  sends  in  the  portraits  of  Beecher  and 
Phillips,  which  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  which  are  probably  the  most  noticeable  works 
in  the  Exhibition.  They  are  pictures  which 
would  secure  attention  and  admiration  anywhere, 
and  are  at  once  a  fulblment  and  a  prophecy  of  cis- 
Atlantic  art. 

The  able  art  critic  for  Putnam's  Magazine  is 
not  too  liberal  when  he  says  of  them  that  “  they 
are  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  art 
of  modern  times.” 

George  H.  Smillie,  and  his  brother  James  D. 
Smillie,  Lafarge,  Lambdin  and  others,  furnish 
some  admirable  pictures  which  our  waning 
space  will  not  permit  us  even  tv  mention  in 
this  hurried  sketch,  but  which  will  claim  our 
attention  in  a  future  number.  Many  other 
artiste  and  pictures  claim  recognition  at  our 
hands,  for  the  Academy  Exhibitions,  whatever 


their  deficiencies,  always  present  many  things 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  most  severely 
critical  among  us,  but  we  are  compelled  reluctantly 
to  defer  them  alL 

Auonq  the  events  of  the  month  is  a  new  chro¬ 
me  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  “  The  Crown  of 
New  England,”  after  a  painting  by  George  L. 
Brown. 

It  Ls  the  largest  chromo  which  this  firm  has 
yet  attempted,  and  is  in  some  respects  their  most 
ambitious  effort.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  will 
be  considered  their  moat  successful  Chromo¬ 
lithography,  like  all  other  mechanical  processes, 
has  its  limitations,  and  it  docs  not  yet  seem  to 
have  been  very  succ^sssfully  applied  to  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  large  pictures,  more  particularly  land¬ 
scapes  (though  the  bit  of  landscape  after  Bier- 
stadt  is  decidedly  the  best  chromo  we  have  seen), 
and  Mr.  Prang’s  largest  chromes  have  not  in 
general  been  his  best.  After  the  worst  has  been 
said,  however,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  true 
and  lasting  interest  of  Art  in  this  country  that 
such  pictures  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  householder  in  the  land.  That  they  are 
defective  in  some  respects  we  are  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit,  but  the  defects  of  the  chromos  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  artistic  defects  of  the  originals,  possibly 
exaggerated  by  the  absence  of  the  finishing  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  artist.  Still,  with  all  their  defi¬ 
ciencies  thick  upon  them,  they  are  so  infinitely 
superior  to  an3rthing  which  could  be  considered 
“  popular  art  ”  in  this  country  hitherto,  that  wo 
look  for  an  immediate  and  general  improvement 
in  the  tastes  of  the  people,  an  improvement 
which  must  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
what  we  may  call  Art  proper. 

“  The  Crown  of  New  England  ”  is  the  some¬ 
what  fantastic  title  for  a  New  England  landscape 
scene.  It  is  a  picture  of  still  life  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  James  Hart,  but  sketched  with 
rather  more  massiveness  and  vigor,  and  less  of 
the  delicate  and  skilful  handling  and  finish  which 
mark  the  work  of  that  artist.  In  the  centre  and 
left  foreground  is  a  broken,  rocky  swell,  roll¬ 
ing  back  to  a  wooded  eminence,  which  in  turn 
extends  far  away  in  a  succession  of  smaller  ele¬ 
vations  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  extreme  right  of  the  foreground  is  part 
of  another  woody  range,  and  between  them  a 
swamp  covered  with  a  marshy  vegetation,  sickly 
and  yellow,  from  which  a  little  stream  trickles 
sluggishly  forth  and  almost  loses  itself  in  the 
mire. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  is  not  pleasant. 
It  is  neither  very  happy  in  itself  nor  very  satis¬ 
factorily  handled,  but  the  distant  mountain  range, 
seen  tluough  a  long  perspective,  and  occupying 
the  whole  background,  is  Brown’s  best  work, 
and  none  of  our  artists  could  have  done  it  better. 
The  different  peaks  or  rather  ridges  stretch  away 
in  every  direction  with  gentle  dip  and  undulation, 
enveloped  in  that  “  azure  hue  ”  which  distance 
always  lends  to  mountains,  aud  which  renders 
them  so  enchanting  to  the  view.  This  tint,  hanging 
like  a  veil  as  it  were  before  the  crown,  is  inde¬ 
scribably  soft,  delicate,  and  translucent.  Sun¬ 
light  streams  in  from  the  left,  aud  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  cloud  fioat  slowly  up  to  the  zenith,  glow¬ 
ing  faintly  with  golden  l^ht  refracted  from  the 
mountains. 
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Two  little  houses  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimneys  hint  slightly  of  life  and  animation,  but 
they  are  almost  lost  in  the  verge  of  the  wood, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  nature  in  repose, 
magnificent  distances,  “  solitude  sitting  serene." 

The  execution  of  the  chromo  is  hardly,  we 
think,  up  to  Mr.  Prang’s  best  work,  but  we  know 
not  with  what  difficulties  he  may  have  had  to 
contend,  and,  as  it  is,  he  has  secured  for  the 
public  a  picture,  the  original  of  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  be  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  now  in 
Windsor  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

CrUKtave  Dove's  painting,  “The  Spanish  Beg¬ 
gars,”  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city, 
which  was  recently  on  public  exhibition,  has  not 
been  very  favorably  received.  It  has  been  criticiz¬ 
ed  as  “  brutal  ’’  in  treatment,  hard,  grim,  and  repul¬ 
sive  in  conception,  and  utterly  destitute  of  poetry. 
Probably.  And  we  may  suggest  that  possibly 
this  is  precisely  what  the  artist  intended  it  to  be. 
Neither  Spanish  beggars  nor  any  other  beggars 
are  a  very  “  poetical  ”  subject,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  Spanish  gypsies,  and  Gustave 
Dore  is  far  too  great  an  artist  not  to  realize  that, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it,  nature  often 
horrifies  sentiment. 

A  statue  of  Voltaire  is  to  be  erected  in 
Paris  on  a  new  Place  to  be  formed  in  the  Quai 
near  the  French  Institute.  The  subscriptions, 
which,  to  give  it  a  popular  tone,  were  limited  to 
half  a  franc  each,  have  already  reached  the  sum 
of  40,000  francs.  Houdon’s  statue  of  Voltaire, 
which  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  is  to  be  copied  on  a  large  scale. 

Jerome  Thompson's  paintings,  which  have  been 
BO  long  on  exhibition  at  the  Somerville  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  in  this  city,  were  sold  at  auction  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  ultimo.  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket” 
brought  $4,000.  “  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  $2,500. 

“The  Captive  Child,”  $1,750,  and  “Paddle  Your 
Own  Canoe,”  $1,000.  Mr.  A  C.  Hodges  secured 
the  two  first. 

An  English  bvie-drbrau:  hunter  recently  pur¬ 
chased  an  old  picture  from  an  old  furniture  dealer 
in  Windsor  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money.  On 
taking  it  home  and  cleaning  it  up,  he  discovered 
it  to  be  a  genuine  Ruysdael,  and  several  con¬ 
noisseurs  have  pronounced  it  a  remarkably  fine 
one. 

The  “  historic  doubts  ”  as  to  the  existence  of 
William  Tell  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  the  belief  of  the  Swiss  in  their  tradition. 
His  statue,  in  marble,  eleven  feet  in  height,  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  little  town  of  Altorf,  his 
reputed  birthplace. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  several  of  Gustave 
Dore’s  most  celebrated  paintings  are  on  their 
way  to  this  country.  Among  them  are  “  The 
Gaming  Table,”  which  is  thirty-four  feet  long, 
“  The  Neophyte,”  and  “  Jephth^’s  Daughter." 

James  Hart  has  been  engaged  during  the 
spring  in  finishing  up  the  work  of  the  winter 
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months.  He  has  just  put  on  exhibition  at  Gou- 
pil’s  a  fine  picture  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  Hudson. 

BierstadCs  “Storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,” 
his  greatest  picture,  has  been  sold  in  England 
for  £4,000  ($20,000  gold).  “An'  extravagant 
price,"  says  the  Galaxy,  “for  any  lecture  he 
ever  painted.” 

A  Parisian  amateur  recently  discovered  at 
Rouen  an  enamel  plate  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  he  bought  for  $40,  and  sold  to  a  Parisian 
dealer  for  $600.  It  proved  to  be  a  painting  by 
Leonard  Limousin. 

» 

Mr.  Gignoux  will  visit  Paris  this  summer  to 
execute  several  large  commissions  which  he  has 
received,  and  to  superintend  the  production  of 
his  “Niagara  in  Winter”  in  chromo-lithogra- 
phy. 

A  “  Raffaelle  ”  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in 
Paris  for  more  than  $30,000.  It  is  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not  more  than 
twelve  inches  high. 

A  number  of  the  temperance  friends  of  George 
Cruikshank,  the  art'i-st,  have  presented  to  the 
English  nation  his  groat  painting,  “  The  Worship 
of  Bacchus,”  valued  at  £3,()00. 

Rogers,  the  sculptor,  is  engaged  on  a  new 
group,  representing  Beecher,  Whittier,  and  Gar¬ 
rison,  listening  to  the  story  of  a  fugitive  slave 
woman. 

Page,  our  best  portrait  painter,  has  painted 
two  splendid  portraits,  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

The  artists  of  Diisseldorf  are  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  (»lebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  that  city. 

Grey  has  finished  a  very  characteristic  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  Loring  Elliott.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  Elliott  yet  painted. 

Millais,  the  artist  who  furnishes  many  of  the 
best  illustrations  to  English  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  is  seriously  ilL 
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Increasing  intensity  of  Volcanic  Action. — In  the 
course  of  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  article  on  Professor 
Phillips’s  Vesuvius,  we  read  that  from  the  record 
of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  it  is  evident  that  the 
volcanic  energy  has  been  increasing  in  intensity 
firom  the  time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  present  day. 
During  the  last  two  hundred  and  thirty -eight  years 
more  eruptions  have  been  recorded  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  eighteen  centuries. 
The  same  increase  of  energy  is  also  visible  in  Et¬ 
na  and  the  Lipari  Isles.  A  study  of  the  table  of 
the  frequency  of  eruption  of  these  three  volcanic 
centres  points  to  a  reciprocity  in  their  action  that 
proves  them  to  be  the  outlets  to  one  and  the  same 
great  reservoir  of  heated  matter.  Are  we  to  con- 
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sider  this  to  be  an  isolated  lake  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  a  i^reat  molten  ocean  connected  with  others 
after  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Professor  Phillips  has  approached  this 
problem  with  great  timidity  and  want  of  resolution. 
It  is,  however,  solved  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
Professor^  Palmieri.  During  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius'he  observed  that  the  lava  currents  and 
ejections  of  ashes  had  two  maxima  and  minima  in 
each  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  their  occurrence 
suffered  a  daily  retardation.  Moreover,  he  found 
that  the  times  of  greatest  volcanic  activity  were 
at  the  syzygies,  and  those  of  least  activity  at  the 
quadratures  of  the  moon,  phenomena  which  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  with  those  of  spring  and  neap 
tides.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  his  observations,  exercises  the 
same  kind  of  influence  on  the  subterranean  lava 
surface  as  on  the  water  of  the  ocean.  But  since 
the  tidal  influence  only  produces  appreciable  ef¬ 
fect  on  large  sheets  of  water,  the  observed  effects 
on  the  lava  imply  a  large  molten  surface  beneath 
the  earth,  in  which  the  lava  tides  originate.  And 
when  the  superior  mobility  of  particles  of  water 
over  those  of  lava  is  taken  into  account,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lava  ocean  un¬ 
der  Vesuvius  must  be  enormous,  and  comparable 
in  size  to  tlie  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  There  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  all  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  heated  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  are  connected  together. 

Proposed  Drying-up  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. — The  fa¬ 
mous  song  which  celebrates  the  potations  of  M3ni- 
heer  V an  Dunk  will  have  shortly  to  be  altered. 
Our  singers  have  hitherto  proclaimed  that  a 
Dutchman’s  draughts  should  be  deep  as  the  roll¬ 
ing  Zuyder-Zee.  Uow  shall  this  be  sung  or  said 
when  there  is  no  Zuyder-Zee;  when  the  rich 
clay  which  underlies  its  rolling  waves  shall  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  harrow  and 
the  plough,  and  rolling  corn-fields  be  seen  where 
now  the  turbid  waves  of  the  great  inland  sea  are 
tossing?  Yet  this  is  what  is  promised.  The 
Dutch  authorities  have  examined  the  question, 
and  they  have  decided  not  only  that  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  can  be  dried  up,  but  that  the  work  can  prob¬ 
ably  bo  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  years,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  fourteen.  Herr  Beyerink,  the  inspector, 
has  indeed  reckoned  that  with  steam-power  he 
could  drain  the  Zuyder-Zee  dry  in  twenty-one 
months.  It  is  estimated  that  even  if  the  soil  un¬ 
der  the  Zuyder-Zee  be  on  the  average  no  better 
than  that  of  the  recovered  land  of  Haarlem,  the 
profit  of  the  work  will  exceed  the  cost  by  fully 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  part  of  the 
Zee  to  bo  drained  contains  in  round  numbers 
390,000  acres.  Certainly  the  brave  Hollanders 
have  already  shown  mettle  enough  in  their  con¬ 
tests  with  the  Ocean  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to 
their  capacity  for  making  a  winning  battle  of  this 
new  venture. 

Proposed  Canal  between  ihe  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
•  ffie  Mediterranean, — The  project  of  establishing 
through  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  (France)  a  canal 
for  large  navigation,  to  connect  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean,  has  l)een  often  mooted ;  but  there 
is  now  a  new  plan  for  this  undertaking,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Staal  de  Magnoncourt,  late  peer  of 
France.  The  proposed  canal  will  admit  not  only 


merchant  ships  of  the  heaviest  tonnage,  but  also 
men  of  war  and  transatlantic  steamers.  A  port 
is  to  be  established  in  the  Gironde,  just  below 
Bordeaux,  and  another  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  442,000, 
000  fr.,  and  the  cutting  of  the  canal  would  occupy 
six  years. 

Petroleum. — Professor  Hitchcock,  of  New  York, 
states  that  petroleum  is  unquestionably  of  orga¬ 
nic  origin.  In  his  opinion  the  great  mass  of  it 
has  been  derived  from  plants ;  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
being  either  a  fish  oil  or  a  substance  related  to 
adipocere.  It  does  not  apppar  to  be  the  result  of 
a  natural  distillation  of  coal,  since  its  chemical 
composition  is  different  from  the  oil  manufactured 
from  the  cannols,  containing  neither  aniline  nor 
nitrobenzole.  Moreover,  petroleum  occupied  fis¬ 
sures  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  of  Ame¬ 
rica  long  before  the  trees  of  the  coal  period  were 
growing  in  their  native  forests.  Brine  is  gener¬ 
ally  associated  with  petroleum,  and  the  fact  of  the 
slight  solubility  of  hydrocarbon  in  fresh  water, 
but  insolubility  in  salt  water,  ejtcitea  the  inquiry 
whether  salt  water  of  primaeval  lagoons  may  not 
have  prevented  the  escape  of  the  vegetable  gases 
beneath  and  condensed  them  into  liquid.  The 
immense  territory  in  North  America,  several  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  in  extent,  nndcrlaid  by  certain 
geological  formations  in  an  unaltered  state,  im¬ 
plies  that  the  petroleum  of  the  New  World,  like 
its  coal,  is  probably  inexliaustible.  In  a  paper  by 
Professor  Hitchcock,  read  before  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  in  1866,  he  states  that  in  five  years  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  more  than 
300,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum.  The  average 
daily  yield  in  the  year  1866  was  at  least  12,000 
barrels.  The  business  of  collecting,  transporting, 
and  refining  it  employed  as  many  hands  as  either 
the  coal  or  iron  trade.  The  most  prolific  of  all  the 
petroleum  regions  is  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
oil  is  found  beneath  each  of  three  sandstones  or 
sets  of  impervious  strata.  Petroleum  may  occur 
in  cavities  and  fissures. in  the  strata.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  cavity  is  inferred  from  the  prodigious 
amount  of  fluid  spouting  out  of  the  ground;  at  the 
Grant  well  at  Pitt  Hole  the  produce  was  at  the 
rate  of  1,800  barrels  of  petroleum  per  day.  There 
are  no  less  than  fourteen  different  formations  in 
North  America  from  which  petroleum  has  been 
obtained. 

A  Shower  of  In  1833,  at  Lake  Gvry- 

nant,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  a  woman  was 
engaged  washing  a  pail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  a  number  of  children  were  with  her.  While 
she  was  thus  employed,  at  eight  p.  H.  a  shower 
of  small  fishes  fell  partly  into  the  lake,  partly  upon 
the  land,  close  to  where  the  woman  was.  The  fish 
resembled  herrings,  but  were  much  smaller.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  had  preceded  the  descent  of 
those  fishes,  and  the  day  followmg  there  was  much 
rain  and  thunder. — Caernarvon  Herald,  1833. 

Swedish  Arctic  Expedition. — The  Swedish  Arc¬ 
tic  expedition  has  been  wintering  in  the  polar  ice, 
but  has  returned  to  Trotnsd,  and  probably,  by  this 
time,  is  at  Stockholm.  As  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  steamer,  after  taking  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
coal  at  Amsterdam  Island,  started  again  for  the 
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north  in  the  middle  of  September,  which,  consid¬ 
ering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  may  be  regarded 
as  adventurous.  The  party  intended  to  put  in  at 
Seven  Islands,  but  were  prevented  nearing  the 
shore  by  accumulation  of  ice,  and  had  to  keep  the 
sea,  which  was  unusually  stormy.  On  the  19th  of 
September,  in  long.  17|°  east,  and  lat.  81°  42' 
north,  their  further  progress  northwards  was 
stopped  by  unbroken  ice  stretching  farther  than 
the  eye  could  see,  and  they  have  brought  liome 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  a  photograph.  They  coasted 
the  ice  for  some  days,  noticing  in  places  that  it 
was  sprinkled  with  earth,  from  which  they  inferred 
the  existence  of  land  in  the  north.  They  returned 
once  more  to  the  coal  depot,  and  made  a  fresh  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  the  ice,  but  the  ship,  driven  against 
a  huge  hummock,  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  with 
difficulty  kept  ahoat  till  she  made  the  land,  and 
underwent  temporary  repair.  Then  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  around  the  south  of  Spitzbergeii 
was  attempted,  but  new  ice  was  everywhere  form¬ 
ing,  and  in  blowing  weather  ice  accumulated  so 
thickly  on  the  ship  from  the  frozen  spray  and  the 
washing  of  the  waves,  that  all  further  attempts  at 
exploration  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  on  the  19th 
of  October  the  party  anchored  at  Tromsb.  In  a 
letter,  which  was  read  at  the  evening  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  last  week.  Professor  Nordenski- 
old  stated,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  particulars, 
that  valuable  observations  on  currents,  and  on  the 
depth  and  temperature  of  the  sea,  had  been  made, 
and  would  be  shown  on  a  map ;  that  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  geology  had  been  well  cared  for,  as  the 
results  when  published  would  show;  and  that  the 
party,  from  what  they  saw,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  “the  idea  of  an  open  and  comparatively 
milder  polar  basin  is  quite  chimerical.”  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  letter  will  be  published  at  length  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. — Athenaeum. 

The  Cost  of  Wars. — ^The  following  out  ious  sta¬ 
tistics  are  published  in  the  Gcaette  de  Fiines  of  the 
uumber  of  men  killed  in  action  between  the  years 
1854  and  1868.  The  sum  total,  in  both  continents, 
of  human  beings  sacrificed  to  Bellona  is  thus 
given: — The  war  in  the  Crimea,  748,900;  Italy, 
44,000;  Schleswig-Holstein,  3.600;  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  281,000;  South  America,  619,000;  (Germany, 
45,o0o;  Asia  and  Africa,  95,000;  sum  total,  1,736,- 
400.  The  expenses  amounted  to  47  milliards  870 
million  francs,  thus  divided: — Crimean  war,  8,600,- 
000,000f. ;  Italian,  l,500,000,000f. ;  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  180,000, OOOf. ;  North  America.  23,500,- 
OOO.OOOf. ;  South  America,  1 1,600,000, OOOf. ;  Ger¬ 
many,  1,650,000,0001. ;  Asia  and  Africa,  1,000,- 
000,000f;  total,  47, 870,000, OOOf. 

Klectrie  Light. — A  Frenchman,  M.  Le  Roux,  has 
discovered  a  way  by  which  the  brightness  of  the 
electric  light  may  be  largely  augmented.  He 
places  a  bar  of  magnesia,  specially  prepared,  close 
behind  the  arc  of  light  formed  l^tween  the  two 
charcoal  points,  and  the  light  is  thereby  so  well 
concentrated  and  reflected,  that  the  illuminating 
power  is  increased  in  a  surprising  degree.  But 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
light  thus  improved  into  general  use :  it  is  that 
the  bar  of  magnesia  by  exposure  to  the  intense 
action  of  the  light  becomes  converted  into  a  kind 
of  glass,  and  loses  its  effect  If  this  difficulty 
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could  be  overcome,  M.  Le  Roux’s  electric  light 
would  be  as  much  used  as  admired. 

Water  Poiver. — A  paper.  On  the  Transmission 
of  Pmver  hy  Water-pre.ssure,  has  been  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  in  which  it  was  explained 
that  with  a  good  head  of  water  in  an  elevated 
tank,  or  in  an  accumulator,  power  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  distance,  as  it  is  by  iron  shafting.  But 
for  many  purposes  water  in  trpipe  is  preferable  to 
shafting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  controllable, 
and  being  uniform  in  its  action,  communicates  no 
shocks  to  the  machinery.  At  present  there  are 
about  six  thousand  hydraulic  machines  in  use, 
mostly  in  this  country,  and  it  is  in  docks  and  other 
establishments  where  there  is  much  lifting  and 
loading  and  unloading  to  be  done,  that  their  use 
may  best  be  seen.  'Twenty  or  more  cranes  may 
be  working  at  once,  unaffected  by  each  other.  At 
the  docks  at  Goole,  on  the  Humber,  the.se  hydraulic 
cranes  lift  barges  containing  thirty-two  tons  of 
coal  fairly  out  of  the  water,  to  a  considerable 
height,  where  they  are  made  to  tip  their  load  all  at 
once  into  a  coal-ship  lying  alongside.  Another 
use  for  hydraulic  machinery  is  to  feed  blast-fur¬ 
naces.  These  furnaces  are  now  built  so  big  and 
tall,  that  the  labor  of  wheeling  up  the  ore  and  fuel 
to  the  mouth  would  be  too  severe  and  costly.  The 
hydraulic  lift,  when  properly  arranged,  does  it  by 
the  turning  of  a  cock.  By  the  same  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  large  holes  can  be  punched  through  thick 
solid  iron.  At  Newcasfle-on-Tyne,  the  water- 
supply,  as  it  runs  down  one  of  the  hilly  streets, 
flows  through  an  engine,  and  prints  a  newspaper. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  county,  all  the  raising 
and  lowering  in  mines  is  done  by  water-power. 
The  “lifts”  in  hotels  and  warehouses  also  rise  and 
descend  at  the  turning  of  a  tap ;  and  we  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  music  of  a  magnificent  organ,  of  which 
the  bellows  was  blown  by  water-power.  The 
water  is  ready  for  work  at  any  moment,  and  makes 
no  noise  either  when  turned  on  or  turned  off. 
From  this,  it  will  be  understood,  that  for  many 
purposes  water  is  preferable  to  steam. 

Solar  Jleat. — In  the  United  States,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  small  machines  from  one  to  four 
horse  power,  worked  by  heated  air,  are  in  use. 
They  are  the  invention  of  a  Swede  by  birth,  Mr. 
Ericssfin,  who  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  a  way 
by  which  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  used 
to  set  machinery  in  motion,  witliout  the  use  of 
coal  or  other  fuel.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that 
it  can  be  done ;  and  he  estimates  the  heat  falling, 
directly,  on  ten  square  feet  of  the  earth’s  surface 
as  more  than  equal  to  one  horse-power ;  and  the 
heat  wasted  on  the  roofs  of  Philadelphia  would 
work  five  thousand  steam-engines,  each  oLtwenty 
horse-power.  This  seems  marvellous;  but  Mr. 
Ericsson  reckons  that  the  heat  radiated  from  ten 
square  feet  of  the  sun’s  surface  would  be  sufficient 
“to  run  au  engine  of  45,984  horse-power.”  The 
inventor  is  very  earnest  in  endeavors  to  reduce  his 
theories  to  practice.  Should  he  succeed,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  melancholy  forebodings 
which  some  people  .have  entertained  as  regards  the 
speedy  consumption  of  all  our  ooal.  When  the 
sun  works  our  engines,  manufacturers  will  have 
nothing  to  dread  but  cloudy  weather. 
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Edijae. — Some  readers  will  remember  that  in 
the  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
last  summer,  the  red  protuberances  were  among  the 
principal  Objects  of  interest.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  tliought  that  those  remarkable  objects 
could  be  seen  only  during  an  eclipse ;  but  scarcely 
was  it  over  when  M.  Janssen  in  India,  and  Mr. 
Lockyer  in  this  country,  discovered  that  with  a 
spectroscope  of  special  construction  they  could  bo 
seen  whenever  the  sun  was  shining.  And  now 
Mr.  Huggins,  in  a  note  to  the  Royal  Society, 
makes  known  that  he,  too,  has  seen  tlie  red  promi¬ 
nences  in  ordinary  daylight,  and  that  he  has  a 
method  of  examining  tliem  which  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  hitherto  obtained.  The  consequence 
is,  that  observations  of  these  phenomena  will  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  tliat  our  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumsolar  regions  will  be  largely  increased ;  and, 
as  pliysicists  know,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
we  onght  to  know  more  about  the  sun  than  we  do 
at  present.  In  addition  to  this,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Huggins  has  contrived  a  process  by  which  he 
measures  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  earth 
from  some  of  the  principal  stars. 

Astronomy. — Mr.  Ellery,  government  astronomer 
at  Melbourne,  has  calculated  the  rate  at  which  the 
great  tidal  wave  occasioned  by  the  earthquakes  in 
Peru  crossed  the  Pacific.  The  distance  between 
Soutli  America  and  Australia  is  six  thousand  five 
hundred  statute  miles;  the  wave  travelled  across  in 
tliirty-two  hours,  being  a  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
niile.s  an  hour.  Wlmt  an  idea  this  fact  conveys  of 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  original  shock  I 

A  Curious  Rdic. — The  ravages  made  by  the 
sea  on  the  shore  at  Sraallmouth  have  lately 
brought  to  light  what  is  evidently  one  of  the  suit- 
pans  or  salinn  in  use  by  the  ancients  fur  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  It  is  a  circular  trough,  six  or 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  well-puddled  clay. 
It  has  two  openings  lined  witli  slabs  of  Kimme- 
ridge  shale  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches,  one 
of  these  channels  being  covered  by  a  slab  of 
similar  material.  The  outer  edge  of  the  basin 
sloped  for  about  two  feet  until  it  reached  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Drrp-sea  Dredyiny. — "We  understand  that  the 
Admiralty  have  sanctioned  a  repetition  of  the 
dredging  expedition,  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Faroe 
Isles,  during  the  coming  summer  It  will  bo 
more  prolonged  and  better  fbmished  than  that 
of  last  year;  and  as  the  Porcupine  surveying 
ship  is  named  for  the  cruise,  we  may  hope  that 
certain  important  questions  involved  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  will  be  settled.  These  are,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sea  at  all  depths  from  surface  to 
bottom,  the  density  at  different  depths,  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  extent  of  currents,  whether  on  or 
below  the  surface,  and  whether  any  and  what  re¬ 
lation  exists  between  the  currents  and  the  sea- 
bottom.  Does  a  warm  current  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  throw  down  globigerina  mud,  and  nothing 
else  7  and  are  there  really  great  deposits  of  chalk 
now  in  process  of  formation?  If  the  expedition 
should  bring  home  answers  to  all  these  questions, 
in  addition  to  a  good  collection  of  up-dredged 
marine  animals,  its  cost  need  not  be  complained  of 


even  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bent  on 
rigorous  economy. — Athenceum, 

On  the  Sense  of  Pain. — The  sense  of  pain  in  the 
mouth  guards  the  throat ;  in  the  stomach  it  afibrds 
a  warning  against  improper  food ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  the  body  is  susceptible  of  pain, 
wherever  that  sense  is  necessary  to  indicate 
disease  or  injury;  but  the  heart,  brain,  and  the 
lungs,  although  the  most  vital  organs,  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  by  the  sensibility  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body ;  a  high  sense  of  pain  in  them  is 
unnecessary,  and  they  are  almost  insensible  to  it. 
The  heart  beats  upwards  of  4,000  times  in  an 
hour ;  and  if  the  pain  from  a  diseased  heart  were 
very  acute,  it  would  indeed  be  sad  for  the  sufferer; 
but  the  pain  from  a  disease  of  that  organ  is  seldom 
more  than  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  this  more 
e>pecia11y  after  violent  exertion,  being  a  check  to 
unnecessary  action,  and  so  far  useful.  Sudden 
death  often  occurs  from  disease  of  heart ;  not  from 
the  heart  being  suddenly  diseased,  but  from  the 
disease  causing  very  little  pain,  and  being  there¬ 
fore  unknown.  The  brain,  although  the  source  of 
sensation,  is  itself  insensible  to  pain ;  in  surgical 
operations  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  re¬ 
moved  without  the  patient  exhibiting  any  sign  of 
pain.  The  lungs  are  highly,  susceptible  ot  im¬ 
purities  in  the  air;  and  thus  we  are  guarded 
against  the  inhalation  of  injurious  gases;  their 
sensibility  during  inflammation  indicates  the 
danger  and  compels  the  nece^ry  care;  but  they 
are  almost  insensible  to  pain  ffom  mutilation  or 
decay ;  in  such  cases  the  sense  would  be  useless, 
and  an  affliction.  The  lungs  have  been  cut  with¬ 
out  causing  pain,  and  during  their  decay  In 
coinsumption  the  pain  is  very  little. — By  a  Phy¬ 
sician. 

German  Polar  Expedition. — The  North  German 
Gazette  says : — *•  Since  last  autumn  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  second  German  Polar  Ex¬ 
pedition,  and  the  belief  is  that  it  will  leave 
Bremerhafen  early  in  June.  It  is  to  consist  of 
two  vessels,  the  Germania  and  the  Greenland. 
The  first  is  a  screw-steamer  of  126  tons  and  30 
horse-power,  and  the  latter  a  sailing  yacht  of  80 
tons,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  transport  and  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  Europe.  She  is  to 
return  before  next  winter,  and  bring  home  the 
records  of  the  expedition  down  to  that  date,  while 
the  Germania  is  to  push  on  northwards  and  to 
winter  at  as  high  a  latitude  as  possible.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  expedition  is  the  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  region  from  76  deg.  north  latitude,  on  the 
basis  of  the  East  Greenland  coast,  and  particular 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  measurement  of 
the  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  north  as  possible. 
The  expedition  is  to  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Koldeway,  whose  services  were  found  so  valuable 
last  year.” 

Singular  Atmospl^eric  Phenomenon. — On  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  a  ball 
— or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  pillar  of  fire — 
passed  from  east  to  west  over  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
and  was  plainly  visible  for  fblly  a  score  of  miles 
around.  It  resembled  an  ordinary  gatepost  in 
size  and  shape,  and  seemed  as  though  it  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  falling  by  some  invisible  connecting 
cord.  It  travelled  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
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was  plainly  visible  at  Cummerdale,  and  at  Glasson, 
10  miles  distant  from  Carlisle.  At  Glasson,  a  re¬ 
spectable  yeoman  watched  the  pillar  intently,  and 
he  says  that  it  caused  a  great  heat,  while  another 
person  in  the  same  locality  says  that  the  fiery  sub¬ 
stance  seemed  to  pass  within  a  score  of  yards  of 
him,  and  that  the  heat  was  almost  overpowering. 
It  exploded  in  the  air,  and  immediately  after  the 
report,  resembling  the  sound  of  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  a  singular  brightness  lit  up  the 
heavens. 

Astronomy  in  the  Antipodes. — ^Intelligence  has 
been  received  at  the  Royal  Society  of  the  arrival 
in  Melbourne  of  the  magnificent  reflector  which  is 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Melbourne 
Telescope.  Mr.  Ellery,  the  Government  Astro¬ 
nomer  in  Victoria,  reports  that  a  rectangular 
building,  eighty  feet  by  forty,  with  travelling  roof, 
was  in  course  of  erection  to  lodge  the  instrument, 
and  as  it  ^as  to  be  finished  in  two  months,  we 
may  believe  that  the  telescope  has  been  tried,  and 
that  the  Colonial  Legislature  have  not  repented  of 
their  vote  of  £5,000  to  pay  for  it  That  their 
liberality  bas  not  abated  is  manifest  by  their 
granting  a  further  sum  of  £1,700  to  pay  for  the 
building.  The  piers  which  are  to  support  the 
ponderous  tube  are  constructed  of  gray  basalt, 
known  locally  as  “blue  stone,”  in  blocks  from  one 
to  three  tons  weight;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  several  parts  of  the  telescope  and 
the  specula  were  all  landed  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Le  Sueur,  the  astronomer  selected  to  work  the 
telescope,  was  on  the  spot  to  receive  it ;  and  as  the 
winter  season  is  now  approaching  at  the  Anti¬ 
podes,  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  news  of 
its  achievements.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  such 
as  to  realize  the  proudest  hopes  of  astronomers, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  under 
whose  able  superintendence  the  telescope  was 
constructed. — Athencenm. 

Public  Debt  of  India. — The  return  of  debt,  in¬ 
cluding  service  funds,  deposits,  and  all  liabilities 
chargeable  on  the  revenue  of  India,  made  up  to 
the  end  of  September  last  in  India  and  the  end  of 
December  in  England,  shows  a  total  amount  of 
118,669,9152.  The  amount  in  the  previous  year 
was  113,685,8992.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  companies’  capital  remaining  in 
the  Home  Treasury,  and  in  deposits  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  in  India.  The  return  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  of  the 
10^  per  cent,  dividend  on  6,000,0002.,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  redemption  by  Parliament  on  payment  to 
the  company  of  2002.  for  1002.  stock. 

Russia. — The  trade  of  Russia  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  has  increased  to  an  immense  extent  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  that  space  of  time  the  value 
of  the  exports  by  the  Baltic  have  increased  by 
10,000,000  roubles,  and  the  value  of  those  by  the 
Southern  ports  and  the  Western  land  frontier  has 
nearly  doubled ;  while  the  imports  have  increased 
nearly  three-fold  by  tbe  land  frontier,  and  have 
doubled  in  tbe  Baltic  ports  and  in  the  ports  of  the 
White  Sea.  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  of  States 
importing  Russian  goods,  taking  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  Prussia,  which  is  the  next  largest 
customer  of  tbe  empire.  The  imports  from  foreign 


States  in  1867  exceeded  those  in  1866  by  no  less 
than  54,369,367  roubles,  tbe  largest  share  of  which 
falls  to  Prussia.  The  entire  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  empire  to  and  from  European 
countries  (including  Finland)  amounted  in  1867  to 
457,000,385  roubles.  During  the  same  year 
11,047  vessels  were  entered  in  Russian  ports  and 
11,000  cleared,  showing  totals  respectively  of 
1,385,731  and  1,400,552  tons.  The  above  par¬ 
ticulars  form  part  of  a  series  of  official  reports 
recently  published  on  the  commerce  of  foreign 
countries. 

- 

'  VARIETIES. 

Peace  Jubilee  and  Festival. — Whatever  Boston 
undertakes  is  certain  to  be  on  the  excelsior  scale. 
Boston  believes  in  superlatives.  When  she 
wants  an  organ,  it  must  not  only  be  “big,”  but 
“the  biggest  in  the  United  States.”  When  she 
wants  streets  she  lays  them  out  at  angles  which 
would  send  mathematicians  to  the  asylum.  But 
Boston  is  now  preparing  to  surpass  even  her 
superlative  self. 

A  committee— consisting,  we  suppose,  of  Mr.  P. 
S.  Gilmore,  the  director  and  original  projector — an¬ 
nounce  “A  Grand  National  Peace  Jubilee  and 
Musical  Festival  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  June 
16,  16,  and  17,  1869,  in  honor  of  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  union  throughout  the  land.”  (Let 
us  hope  that  peace  and  union  throughout  the 
land  may  be  restored  in  time  for  the  festival.) 
The  committee  further  inform  us  that  “this 
most  important  event  in  American  history  is  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  grandest  outpouring  of 
national,  sublime,  and  patriotic  music  ever  heard 
upon  the-  American  Continent”  It  also  appears 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  his  cabinet,  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
governors  of  all  the  States,  are  to  be  invited, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  at  Washington,  and  many  other 
distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad.  An  immense  coliseum,  capable  of 
accommodating  over  fifty  thousand  persons,  is  to 
be  erected  especially  for  this  occasion,  to  be  mag¬ 
nificently  decorated,  historically  emblematic  of 
State  and  national  progress  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union. 

So  much  for  Buckingham — now  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  principal  feature  of  the  first  day 
after  the  inevitable  “address,”  will  be  a  “  Grand 
National  Concert  with  a  great  chorus  of  twenty 
thousand  voices  selected  from  the  schools  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  will  sing  national 
airs  and  hymns  of  peace,  accompanied  by  a  grand 
orchestra  of  one  thousand  musicians,  including 
the  leading  bands  and  best  performers  in  tbe 
United  States,  with  the  additional  accompanying 
effects  of  artillery  and  infantry  firing,  chiming  of 
bells,”  Aa 

The  second  day  will  present  a  grand  classical 
programme,  the  principal  feature  of  which  will  be 
the  “  Greatest  Oratorio  Chorus  ever  assembled 
either  in  Europe  or  America.”  On  the  third  day 
(which  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill)  there  is  to  be  a  patriotic  and  mili¬ 
tary  programme  and  grand  concert  for  the  mul¬ 
titude,  including  Ve^i’s  Anvil  Chorus,  which 
will  be  brought  out  with  grand  chorus,  full  band 
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of  one  thousand,  one  hundred  anvils,  several 
drum  corps,  artillery,  bells,  and  other  trifles. 
The  anvil  part  will  bo  performed  by  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  who 
are  now  rehearsing. 

The  programme  for  this  day  will  also  include  a 
piece  ‘‘  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time,  entitled 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Galop,”  which  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  whistles  of  all  the  locomotives  which  could 
be  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  say  at  a 
month’s  notice. 

The  festival  will  close  with  a  “  Grand  March 
of  Peace,  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion, 
and  dedicated  to  the  people  of  America  by  an 
eminent  European  author.” 

Thus  would  end  this  unambitious  attempt,  un¬ 
less,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  profanely  suggests, 
there  should  be  a  grand  national  demonstration 
of  all  the  hand  organs  which  could  be  assembled 
in  Boston  and  adjacent  cities. 

But  to  speak  seriously,  if  anything  like  har¬ 
mony  can  be  maintained  in  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  our  ideas  as  to  the  limitations  of  music 
must  be  abandoned  or  indefinitely  enlarged,  and 
we  heartily  wish  the  experiment  success. 

However  ambitious  Boston  may  be,  she  has 
also  the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  makes 
ambition  deserve  success,  and  sufficient  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  already  been  received  to  insure 
the  pecuniary  success  of  the  festival 

The  Coliseum  is  nearly  completed,  artillery, 
infantry,  bells,  anvils,  bands,  and  choruses  are 
rehearsing  everjrwhere,  and  now  that  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  the  sound  of  the 
“  grand  classical  music  ”  is  heard  throughout  the 
land. 

Ttie  Middle  Age  and  Modem  Students. — The 
30,000  students  who  gathered  out  of  Europe  to 
Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard  did  not  travel  in  car¬ 
riages,  and  they  brought  no  portmanteaus  with 
them.  They  carried  their  wardrobes  on  their  backs. 
They  walk^  from  Pans  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to 
Salamanca,  and  they  begged  their  way  along  the 
roads.  The  laws  of  mendicancy  in  all  countries 
were  suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  At  home,  at  his  college, 
the  scholar’s  fare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was 
the  barest  If  rich  in  mind,  he  was  expected  to 
be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  into  English  feeling  that  earls  and  dukes, 
when  they  began  to  frequent  universities,  shared 
the  common  simplicity.  The  furniture  of  a  noble 
earl’s  room  at  an  English  university  at  present 
may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of  opera  dancers 
and  racehorses  and  such  like,  perhaps  £500.  When 
the  magnificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  his  guardians  provided 
him  with  a  deal  table  covered  with  green  baize, 
a  truckle-bed,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  a  wash- 
hand  basin.  The  cost  of  all,  I  think,  was  £5.  You 
see  what  was  meant.  The  scholar  was  held  in  high 
honor,  but  his  contributions  to  the  commonwealth 
were  not  appreciable  in  money,  and  were  not  re¬ 
warded  with  money.  He  went  without  what  he 
could  not  produce  that  he  might  keep  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  hia  self-respect  unharmed  Neither 
scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  this  treat¬ 
ment  ;  more  noble  souls  have  been  smothered  by 
luxury  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger.  Your 


Knox  was  brought  up  in  this  way ;  Buchanan  was 
brought  up  in  this  way  ;  Luther  was  brought  up 
in  this  way ;  and  'fyndal,  who  translated  the  Bible, 
and  Milton  and  Kepler  and  Spinoza  and  your  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns.  Compare  Bums,  bred  behind  the 
plough,  and  our  English  Byron.I  This  was  our 
old  education,  which  formed  the  character  of  our 
English  and  Scotch  nations.  It  is  dying  away  at 
both  extremities,  as  no  longer  suited  to  what  is 
called  modern  civilization. — Mr.  Fronde's  Address 
at  St.  Andrews. 

Removal. — Messrs.  Freeman  &  Burr,  the 
well-known  clothiers,  have  removed  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets  to  a  store  more 
in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Their  new  store,  at  Nos.  138  &  140  Fulton 
street,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  devoted  to 
this  business,  and  affords  unexampled  facilities  for 
the  display  of  an  immense  stock  of  men’s  and  boy’s 
clothing,  gent’s  furnishing  goods,  and  the  other 
specialties  of  a  first-class  tailoring  establishment. 
Five  thousand  square  feet  on  the  first  floor  afford 
space  for  a  bewildering  array  of  ready-made  clo¬ 
thing,  and  on  the  second  floor  is  ample  provision 
for  a  custom  department,  which  the  reputation  of 
their  cutters  is  rapidly  making  one  of  the  best  pa¬ 
tronized  in  the  city.  The  new  system  of  self-mea¬ 
surement,  which  is  a  specialty  with  this  house, 
whereby  parties  living  at  a  distance  can  have  clo¬ 
thing  cut  and  finished  in  the  latest  style,  and  best 
manner,  is  extending  the  work  of  this  department 
over  the  whole  country.  We  saw,  the  other  day, 
an  order  from  that  “  farthest  State,”  New  Mexico, 
and,  in  expressing  surprise,  Mr.  Burr  remarked  to 
us  that  his  custom  embraces  nearly  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  obstacles  to  success,  the  work  so  or¬ 
dered  has  heretofore  invariably  afforded  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This,  we  should  think,  would  put  an  effec¬ 
tual  quietus  upon  the  burlesques  of  “  the  human 
form  divine  ”  perpetrated  by  rustic  tailors,  which 
form  the  unmistakable  index  of  “  our  country 
cousin  ”  everywhere. 

The  advent  of  spring,  of  softer  skies  and  balmier 
weather  than  our  winter  woollens  were  donned  for, 
is  hinting  to  us  the  necessity  for  more  seasonable 
garments,  and  we  may  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  cannot  go  where  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
find  garments  both  seasonable  and  satisfactory, 
than  at  Messrs.  Freeman  A  Burr’s — certainly,  not 
where  they  will  receive  more  gentlemanly  atten¬ 
tion. 

Cost  of  Beautifying  the  City. — The  Haussmannic 
management  of  Paris  costs  a  pretty  little  sum  to 
its  inhabitants.  According  to  the  Avenir  Nation¬ 
al,  the  expenses  put  down  under  the  head  of  ordi¬ 
nary,  which  in  1863  amounted  to  82,776,000f., 
atained  the  sum  of  97,396,000f.  in  1867,  thereby 
proving  an  increase  of  16,000,0001  in  five^years; 
in  1868  the  expenditure  represented  the  sum  of 
102,666, OOOf. — that  is,  above  £4,480,000  sterling. 
It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  the  town  is 
remarkably  well  kept,  only  those  who  pay  the  bill 
think  it  somewhat  high. 

The  Athenaeum  says  that  29,000  volumes  were 
added  last  year  to  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
DOW  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 
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VARIETIES. 


Real  Character  of  Louis  XIV. — Concerning 
Louifl  tlie  Fourteenth  himself  the  world  seems  at 
last  to  have  formed  a  correct  judgment.  He  was 
not  a  great  statesman ;  but  he  was,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there  so 
consummate  a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First 
would  have  called  king-craft — of  all  those  arts 
which  most  advantageously  display  the  merits  of 
a  prince,  and  most  completely  hide  his  defects. 
Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad; 
though  the  military  triumplis  which  gave  splen¬ 
dor  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  not 
achieved  by  himself;  though  his  later  years  were 
crowded  by  defeats  and  humiliations;  tliough  he 
was  so  ignorant  that  he  scarcely  understock  the 
Latin  of  his  mass-book ;  though  he  fell  under  the 
control  of  a  cunning  Je.suit,  and  of  a  more  cunning 
old  woman ;  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off 
on  his  people  as  a  being  above  humanity.  And 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary  be<»u«e  he  did  not 
seclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze,  like  those 
Oriental  despots  whose  faces  are  never  seen  and 
whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightly.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet ;  and  all  the  world  saw  as  much  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  his  valet  (x>uld  see.  Five  hundred  people 
assembled  to  see  him  shave  and  put  on  his  breeches 
in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the 
side  of  his  bed  and  said  hia  prayer,  while  the 
whole  assembly  awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence 
— the  ecclesiastics  on  their  knees,  and  the  laymen 
with  their  hats  before  their  faces.  He  walked 
about  his  gardens  with  a  train  of  two  hundred 
courtiers  at  his  heels.  All  Versailles  came  to  see 
him  dine  and  sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  great  as  that  which  had 
met  to  see  him  rise  in  the  morning.  He  took  his 
very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited  majestically  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  grandts  and  peiites  entries. 
Yet,  though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the 
public  gaze,  in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man  to  preserve  much  personal 
dignity,  he  to  the  last  impressed  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence. 
The  illusions  which  he  produced  on  his  worship¬ 
pers  can  be  compared  only  to  those  illusions  to 
which  lovers  are  proverbially  subject  during  the 
season  of  courtship.  It  was  an  illusion  which 
affected  even  the  senses.  The  contemporaries  of 
Louis  thought  him  tall.  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  tlie 
must  distinguished  members  of  his  court,  speaks 
repeatedly  of  his  majestic  stature.  Yet,  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  fact  can  be  that  he  was  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had,  it  seems,  a 
way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way 
of  swelling  his  chest  and  rearing  his  head,  which 
deceived  the  eyes  of  tlie  multitude.  Eighty  years 
after  his  death  the  royal  cemetery  was  violated  by 
the  Revolutionists;  his  coffin  was  opened,  his 
body  was  dragged  out ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
prince,  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and 
so  loudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man.  His 
person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same 
fate.  He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand 
and  august,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that 
both  were  below  the  ordinary  standard.  Death 
and  time  have  exposed  both  the  deceptions.  The 
body  of  the  great  king  has  been  measured  more 
justly  than  it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers,  who 
were  afraid  to  look  above  his  shoe-tie.  His  public 
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character  has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free  from 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moli^re.  In 
the  grave  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  five 
feet  eight.  In  history  the  hero  and  the  politician 
dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble  tyrant — the  slave 
of  priests  and  women ;  little  in  war,  little  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  little  in  everything  but  the  art  of  simu¬ 
lating  greatness. — Historic  Ninepins,  by  John 
Ttrnl)8,  F.S.A. 

Relies  of  Napoleon  I. — The  day  before  yesterday 
the  Emperor,  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Admiral 
Jurien  de  laGraviere,  walked  through  theTuileries 
to  Marshal  Vaillant’s  apartments,  where  were  ar¬ 
ranged  the  relics  of  the  First  Emperor,  bequeathed 
by  Princess  Bacciocchi  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  A 
gray  overcoat,  worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena; 
a  gun  which  the  prisoner  used  out  shooting;  the 
tricolor  scarf  worn  by  him  at  Jaffa  when  lie  visited 
the  plague-stricken  inhabitants,  attended  by  his 
devoted  Larrey ;  the  spurs  worn  during  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids;  several  snuff-boxes,  especially 
the  one  I^uis  XVIII.  left  on  his  secretary  table 
on  the  evening  of  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba,  for 
his  reign  of  a  hundred  days,  since  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  constantly  made  use  of  it ;  several  volumes, 
amongst  these  the  “Travels  of  Anacharsis  in 
Greece,"  the  “Adventures  of  Telemachus,"  the 
margin  covered  with  notes ;  as  well  as  articles  of 
plate,  both  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  which  had  been 
specially  used  by  the  First  IJmperor,  form  part  of 
this  interesting  collection,  which,  by  his  Majesty’s 
orders,  will  -henceforth  be  preserved  at  the 
Tuileries. 

In  the  year  1 867  the  number  of  iron-smelting 
works  in  Prussia  was  1,211,  employing  87,086 
workers.  The  steel  industry  has  made  enormous 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  The  celebrated 
establishment  of  Krupp,  in  Essen,  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation. 

A  vast  revolutionary  plot  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Faenza,  and  though  the  details  are 
unknown,  it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assas-sinate  Victor 
Emanuel,  as  a  prelimiuary  to  establisliing  a 
republic. — Tablet 

Reading. — The  amusement  of  reading  is  among 
the  greatest  consolations  of  life ;  it  is  tlie  nurse  of 
virtue ;  the  upholder  of  adversity ;  the  prop  of 
independence ;  the  supporter  of  just  pride ;  the 
strengthener  of  elevated  opinions ;  it  is  the  shield 
against  the  tyranny  of  all  petty  passions ;  itis  the 
repeller  of  the  fool’s  scoff'  and  the  knave’s  reason. 
— Sir  Egerton  Bridges. 

Growth  of  Tea. — A  fortnight  since  the  Society 
of  Arts  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  on 
Indian  subjects,  and  were  entertained  with  a  paper 
“  On  Tea  Cultivation  in  India.  ’’  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  extent  of  laud  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  tea  is  practically  unlimited, — that  in  due 
time  we  may  expect  to  receive  a  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
— that  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  from  India  in 
1851  was  262,839  lbs.,  and  that  in  1868  it  was 
8,133,000  lbs.  If  this  rate  of  increase  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  condition  of  the  natives  over  a  large 
part  of  India  will  be  materially  improved. — 
Athenceum. 
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